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On the deceitful Appearance af Woods, 28 3. 
The Age of Statfold Wood, 
The Conditions of Sale. : 
Precautions in Selling, 284. 
The Proportion of Bark, 285. 


| | vnn. 139. On the Sale of the Oak of Statfold, 282. 


Bi | | On the different Qualities of Bark. 
— The Price of Bark depends much on the Car- 
E- 5 riage required, 286. 
Mn 140. A further Proof of the early Riſe of che Sap of Old 
"A „„ "A 4608s. .-290, 
2 Reflections on this Fa, 287. 
1 141. On the Diſeaſe of Lag,” in Timber. | 
Bm 142. Further on the Riſe of Sap, 288. 
8 Ihe Tops run freely, while the Stems a are peeled 


with Difhculty. 

A Theory reſpecting this Circumſtance, 289. 

143. On Taking down Timber. 

| The Method of“ Stocking” deſeribed, 290. 
Much Caution and Skill require, in this Ope« 
kation. 
| Remarks on the Growth of the Oak, on a agood Top | 
Doil, and bad Subſtrata, 291. 

A practical Inference drawn. 1 
Remarks on the Training of Timber, 292. 
Ho abſurd to prohibit Pruning- EN 

144. On the proper Age of felling the Oak. 

Inſtance of Loſs, by its ſtanding too long. 
Further on the extraordinary Length « of the Mere- 

pale Timber, 293. 

Age of that Timber. 

146. Inſtance of Practice, in planting, 291 1 
The Sledge a valuable Implement bf the Planer. 
Method of Planting, 1 in a dry Spring. 

A new Method of Preparing the Pits. | 

An improved Method of PLARFING, TIRE OVER 

-— PIUS; 207. 

GENERAL 8 on WATERING THE irs, | 

_ previouſly to planting. | | 

| GENERAL REMARKS on PRUNING | AFTER 

„ PLANTING, . 5 

1 An Accuracy of Practice, in Pruning, at the 

1 Time of Kemoval, 301. 

8 On Lightening the Boughs of the Pine Tribe, 303. 
The favorable Effects of theſe Practices, in this 
= vaſt ance, 304. by | 
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M0 IN. 148. Inſtances of Miſcarriage, in Planting, i in the vpring 


of 1786, 306. 


149- On the Oak Timber of Needwood Foreſt, and 


Bagot Park, 3og. 

Swilcar Oak deſcribed. TE 

Sir Walter's Walking Staff noticed, 3056. | 
On the Age of the Oak. = 

Overgrown at 2-0 Years old. 


_ Calculations on the moſt Nele Age of Felling 


the Oak, for Timber, 307. 
GENERAL Remarks on this Subject, 308 


Saip Trug ſhould be under the Care of a 


PUBLIC BOARD, 30. 


e REMARKS on lumber Trees, a a8 private | 


Property. 
The different Claſſes of Propriciors conſidered, 
and their Motives of Management examined, 
310. 


The proper Ages of Felling, four Principal h 


of Timber, ſet down, 311. 
150. Another Enemy of the Oak: a Semi- beetle, 3 12. 


CY 151, On the Fewneſs of the Real Wants of Mankind, 31 3 
1 Further on the Charring of Wood, 405 ty 
On Charcoal Aſhes, as a Manure, 345. 


ed Tos 5 
The CR nothing, compared with the Advantage. 
on lacerating the Banks of old Hedges, 317. 
The Intention and Effect. 
Inſtance of ſowing Haws and Hollyberries, on the 
Faces of old Hedge Banks, N. 318. 


153- On the Succeſs of watering Pits, before, and pruning 


| the Plants after, planting, 318. | 
: 154- On the Decreaſe of Timber, in this Country, 31 "I 


Inſtance of the Price of Oak being lowered, bo an 


Importation of foreign Deal. 
Building Timber may be imported. 


But Shir TIu BER cannot, with Safety; and is. 


therefore an jen of PUBLIC AT TENTION, 
320. 


15 5. On Training Hedgerow 8 321. | 
I oy and effectual * practiſed. 


1 56. Further 


| 352. Inſtance of Practice in Weeding young  fapling 
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= Mas. 156, Further Obſervations on the Culture of Woodlands, _— 
| | Soils, eventually, find their proper Produce, 322. 
Many of the preſent Woodlands of this Kingdom 

are probably the Produce of Cultivation, 323. 
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| arable Ridges. 
3 + 57. On the Effects of Raiſing Soil into high arable ls 


H | Ridges, 324. 

1 The Quantity of cultivated Mold is increaſed. 

= The Ears of Corn have an Increaſe of Air, 325. 

1 On Planting the Sides of Hills. 
_ - The Quantity of Soil and Canopy are equal, on | 
E  Slapes, and on level Ground. : 

A Hence the COW of planting unculturable 5 
2 Steps, 327 

1 7 58. On Converting Timber. "Feb 8 

© | _ of a Maturity of Judgement being re- 
1 . uiſite. 

1 The Advantage of planting Rocky Heights, in- 
"= | ſtanced in the Woods of Merevale. | 
; 5 | 3 59. On the natural Growth of the Haw thorn, - 328. | 
£8 The Roots throw out Fibers, in the Soil, and 
<< LE Twigs, in the open Air. - 
TT ” 160, On the Folly of high Hedges, berween Arable la- 
1 8 cloſures. 329. | 

1 1 161 On the general Management of Hed es, 3 30. 

28 5 Inſtance of Miſchief, for want of Cutting. | 
1 I The Duration of Hedges depends on Treatment. 
2 = 162 on the Origin of crooked Hedges, 333. 
1 The Myſtery unfolded, by a Ruſtic! 333. 

5 pe Inſtance of the Ute of provincial 1 334. 

S : 6 On the Value of Poplar, for Packing Caſes. _ 
6: 15 197 On the Economy of Vegetables, with ** 0 1 

1 1 Moiſture and Drought, 335. = 

4 ye Fach Species has its natural Situation. 5 

E. 5 165. Obſervation on Practice, in converting Tigher, 1 36, 

= : The different Wares enumerated. 2 

1 | \ Deſcription of a two-handed Saw, N. 338. 

A — 1 66. Obſervations, further, on the Age of the Elm, 339. 

3 © Obſeryations, further, on the Age of the Aſh, 340. 

3 Incident in the Culture of Woodlands, 341. 

3 A ſhes planted in the Vacancies of young Oaks. 
4 Further on Caution in felling Timber, 342 

1 An Evidence of the Uſe of proning omg. 1 imber 5 
4 | Trees cloſe to the Stems. 1 | 
Vor. I. - EE "Y The 


The Soil of Statfold Wood lies in high, wide, 


AVI | 


C o N TEN 7 8. 


Mix. 1075 The Middleton Oak deferibed, 343. 
168. Further Incidents, in my own Practice, in Plants 


ing, 344- 


 Inftance of extreme Scarcity of Acorns, 34 5. 


Appear to he liable to Blight. _ 
The Voracity of Rooks, for this Fruit. 


On the Expence and Utility of Double Digging, 346. 


On Staking tall Plants, 347. 


On the proper Depth of P anting, 348. 


On Planting in Froſt. 


Further on the Sledge, in carrying Plants, 349. 


On Forming Plantation Paths. 


Planting Acorns, in the Interſpaces of Ornamental TD 


Plants, 350. 


1 after Potatoes. 


The Number and Quantity of Acorns; and the 
Expence, an Acre, 351. 


Method of planting fourfeet Plants, i in this Inſtance | 


of AUTUMNAL PLANTING. 


Midland Method of preparing Poſts and Rails 7 Fo. 
The Reſult of pruning the Pinus Tribe, 35 3. 
On early sPRING PLANTING, 5 
February too early to expoſe alarge Number of 


Plants, to a Journey. 


REMAREs on the Seaſon and Circumſtances of Re- | 


*:.-  IMm0Vval.. 


| On the natural Habits of Plants. 356 


Exemplified by Firs and Pines, in . : 


| Vegetables, as Animals, appear to have a Power 
of reſiiting their natural Enemies, or coun- 


_ teratting their Effects, 358. 


On the Caution requifite, in taking up Plants, 


A ſhameful] Inftance noticed. 


Mere Nurſerymen cannot be depende 0 upon ; : 


they have an Intereſt in injuring them, 3 59. 


On the proper Diſtances between Plants. 
The Expence of F lanting * nds, chiefly, on 


the Number of Plants. 
Young Plants require Warmth, 360. =» 
Perhaps, fill up loterſpaces, with dead Plants. 
The Saving, by this Method, calculated, _ 
The Method of Planting, in this Inſtance, 362. 
The Arrangement of Workmen, 363. 
The Expence of Planting noted. 
Dehveration requilite. to ſuccefsful planting. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
. To THE 


2ECOND VOLUME. 


THILE 1 was reſident in GLocesTER- 
SHIRE, in 1782 *, © received a 
eroring letter, from the MIokaxD Dis- : 

TRICT 3 the writer of it intimating, chat : 

he had lately come into the poſſeſſion of 2 


conſiderable landed eſtate, that he had read : 
| the Minutes or AGRICULTURE, and that . 


he Was deſirous of becoming my companion 
0 literature and my pupil in agriculture ; ; 
propoſing to me a partner ſhip i in farming. 
Alt firſt ſight, this appeared to be a moſt 
5 brovidential incident; ngulzeir favorable 
VVV 


ES Toy the Aden wehaud” to the Rvnai 
Economy or GLOGEITERSHIAE, 


x ADVERTISEMENT. 


to my general deſign : the four quarters of 
the kingdom I had ſeen ; but to the center 


of it I was ſtill a ſtranger: : yet, without 


ſome knowledge of its practice, the plan, I 


had in view, would neceſſarily prove abor- 


tive: but, with ſuch information, I ſhould 


of courſe bring within my power a compe- 
tent knowledge of the practice of the king - 
dom at large, to enable me to carry my ORI- 


1 GINAL DESIGN into execution. 


But a partnerſhip, or any other perma- 
nent connexion, was altogether impractica- 
ble; 3 as being incompatible with my plan. 
There was only one alternative; ; — either to 
decline the- offer; ; or to accept it under the : 
ſpecies of AG Ever, which derives; a cob 
| MISSION from the RECEIPT of the ESTATE, 


without being immedia el dependant o on the : 


| proprietor. - 


When I had fulklled wy intentions, in | 
Gloceſterſhire, I: returned to London, by 
1 way of the Midland Counties: i and finding 
part of the eſtate on | hand, and (through the 


f miſuſage : 
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ADVERTISEMENT. wt 


miſuſage of a tenant) in the loweſt ſtage of 


neglect; — ſeeing alſo other improvements 
wanting upon it, I agreed, on the terms 
above ſpecified, to make STATFOLD my 


PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE, during TWO YEARS! 


holding myſelf, however, at full liberty to 


attend to any other concern, or avocation, 5 


which might occur. 


But having committed myſelf, once more, 


to the field of practice, my time and my 
attention became imperceptibly abſorbed i in 
1 thus entering into the minutiæ of agri- 
culture, with an ardor 1 never intended: 
and uniting, for the firſt time, the practice 
of RURAL ORNAMENT, with that of RURAL | 

| ECONOMY (of which, in reality, it forms 4 
part): reſerving, however, a ſufficiency of 
f leiſure and application, to collect the PRO- 
VINCIAL PRACTICE of the Disrzier of 
; the STATION, as well as to obtain a GENE- 
RAL KNOWLEDGE of the RURAL ECONOMY 


" # See the Advertiſement to the Firſt Volume. 


zi A DVERTISEME NT. 
TEE MINUTES, of which this Volume 

conſiſts, are ſelected from a ſeries; that I 

continued to make, as circumſtances oc- 
curred, during my reſidence i in the Diſtrict ; 

whether they aroſe in my own practice, or 
in my obſervations on the nature and prac- 
tice of the ſurrounding country. 

Such as relate immediately to the eſta- 

0 bliſhed practice of the Diſtrict, I have i in- 

corporated with the regiſtered matter, in 

the F irſt Volume; 2 and ſuch other, as are 
not ſingly intitled to public attention, are 
reſerved for a future reviſal. 

It may be proper to mention, that althou gh 
theſe MINUTES were made with a diſtant 
view of publiſhing ſuch as might, on due 

reviſal, appear fit for publication; yet they ; 

were purpoſely written, in the manner f 

private nemorandums (and in reality for my 
own future government), that nothing but a 
plain extemporary recital of circumſtances, | 
and of reflections aptly wiſing out of them, 
might find admittance, | 

In 


ADVERTISEMENT, ax 
In ſelecting theſe MINUTES for publica- 
tion, I have judged it proper to arrange them 
in two ſeparate ſeries, the one of AGRICUL- 
TURE, the other of PLANTING (includ- 
ing the management of woop LAND and 
HEDOES), as well with 2 view to perſpi- 

cuity, as for the greater conyeniency of rea- 
ders, who may be more particularly inte- 
reſted, in the one, or the other, of theſe 


two branches of RURAL ECONOMY, 


1796. IN REVISING the firſt N f 
ſion of theſe MinuTzs, I have made ſuch 
alterations as fix years. additional attention to 
rural ſubjects have enabled me, I truſt, to 
make with propriety. Some few have been 
cancelled, and others have been incorpo- 
rated with preceding Minutes, on the fame 
ſubjects. Many details have been abridged, 
or wholly omitted, as not being ſufficiently 5 
| increſting, to fil the Places they ſeverally 8 


occupied: 1 


| 

: 
| 
it 
i 
1 
[| 
I. 
4 

1 


6 


rr 


remarks were general and detached, they have 
been reſerved ; for the reaſons which have 


been aſſigned, in the Advertiſement to | the 
F irſt Volume. 


| | | | B 
xv ADVERTISEMENT. 


occupied : and, in one inſtance (that of ſet- 
ting up ſheaves in the field) where the 
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AGRICULTU R E, 


1N THE 


MIDI AND COUNTIES. 


1704. HI 8 morning, 3 to 


Jux 1 


1 the AIR of BrLrox, 
a village in Leiceſterſhire: the laſt ſpring 
fair of note, in this country. 
A great ſhow of cattle: not leſs than 4 
thouſand head: principally yearling and _ 
twoyearold heifers: very ſmall and very | 
poor : all of the longhorned breed, and are 

many of them brought, from the extreme 

= parts of Staffordſhire and Derbyſhite. 
The prices of lean cattle were extremely | 
high. Some ſtripling heifers, bought at ſe- - 
ven pound ten ſhillings to eight guineas, a 
piece, cannot weigh more than forty ſtones, 


| MARKETS. 


| CRAZING. 


Vor. II. „ 1 1 at 
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at Michaelmas ; and it is a hazard whether 
they will, then, be worth the money now 
given for them. 


It certainly would be more prudent, in in- 
dividuals, to ſhut up their grounds, for hay, 
than to buy cattle, for which no ade- 
quate profit can, on a fair chance, be ex- 


pected. 


PrnnArs GENERALLY, mow a greater 


proportion, when cattle are dear, graze more, 


when they are cheap. A ſtack of hay may 


be kept, till it be wanted, without ex- 
pence ; but a bullock muſt be fold, with- 


in a limited time, or loſs may be added 
to loſs, 


2. 


Joux 14. Came found by Barrpos 
© LIME WORKS. 


Breedon Hill is a « Enel eminence: 
formed of an irregular maſs of limeſtone. 


The lime produced from this rock is of a 


fingular quality. Five or ſix quarters, an 
"acre, are found to be a beneficial drefling, 
for the lands of bis neighbourhood. But 
it is an opinion, univerſally admitted, 


„that, 
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1784. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


that, if much more than that quantity be 


| haid on, it is ** poiſon to the land: it hav- 


ing been obſerved, that where, by accident, 
a greater quantity has been ſcattered, no 


graſs will grow; and that, where load heaps 
have ſtood, no corn will thrive; but, in- 
ſtead of it; a bed of couch and thiſtles ap- 
pear: a circumſtance which has prejudiced 
many men againſt it; under an idea, that it 
breeds theſe two peſts of cultivated land. 


Some ſmall proportion of this rock has 


every appearance of vitfifaction, except the 
color; which is that of ruſty iron; See 1.150. 


The quarries, that are now in uſe, are 


thirty or forty feet high ; each a cliff of 


heterogeneous rock, with ſcarcely any co- 


vering. 
Having nb regular ſeams, the a" is 
obliged to be blaſted ; but the fragments fall 
eaſily under the hammer; breaking into ir- 
regular pieces, like glaſs. Ng 
There are fix or ſeven kilns, at work: each 
built at the foot of its reſpective quatry ; 
and apainſt the baſe of the hill; with only 
one ſide open, to draw at; but with two, and 
fome with three, eyes or drawing places; 
made wide and commodioug ; with an arch, 
. turned 
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turned over each, to ſupport the top of the 
kiln; and, within this archway, above the 


eye, there are air holes, to feed the fire (a 


new. idea); theſe air holes being fix or 
eight in number; reaching half way up the 
kiln. 


From the top of the archway, projects a 
penthouſe, or roof, of faggots; forming a 
ſhed, under which a quantity of drawn lime 
may lie, out of the way of rain. 


The burners make their layers unuſually 


thick: the ſtone half a yard, and the coal 
five or fix inches; coaling very highly (the 
| pits not more than two or three miles from 
the kiln); throwing in coals as large as 
the head: their only idea ſeeming to be 
that of keeping up a ſtrong fire, within 


the kiln. 
They are all drowing kilns (ſee Vonk- 


SHIRE) ; being never let out, during the 
burning ſeaſon, unleſs to repair : drawing, 5 
. i ſaid, four or five loads from each Kiln, 
daily! ig 
The price of this lime, at the kiln, is 
Ne pence, a quarter; with a perquiſite, 
to the burners, of meat and drink, or, in lieu 
of it, two ſhillings, a load; and with a bribe, 


* 
as 


the 


1784. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


the firſt load, that they may cheat their 
maſters (and at the ſame time themſelves), 
by giving a falſe gauge of the * 
Altogether a ridiculous cuſtom. 


The coſt of five loads cores thus: 


Thirty quarters at 180. 4. 7 5 „ 
Lime men 25. a load, hind 2. 
i e tg 12 . 
15 2 17 < 0 


or 115. 5 d. a load, of ſix quarters; namely, 
about a chaldron and a half, common lime 
: meaſure, : 


- 


The coſt of fetching, fixteen or ſeventeen 


5 miles, may be eſtimated at a guinea, a load; 
with turnpikes, near three ſhillings, each 


: load; together with watering, turning, and 
7 ſpreading: the whole amounting to about 


405. an n gere: for the is deodſogs- 


5 


Jor.y 3. Yeſterday, limed part of No. 1. 
with Breedon | lime, treated as follows . 


: See vol. 1. p- 1. 


Nine loads, between twelve and ben - 
: chaldrons,—ſe in three heaps, acroſs the 


B3 piece, 


LIME. 


WATERING 


| LIME. 


WATERING 
LIME, 


no. rue 


came ſleekly haired: fs enjoyments of the poſe 


MINUTES Apa 


piece, and by the fide of water pits, for the 


conveniency of watering. 


The principal part was watered, as it was 


thrown out of the waggons. Three days ago, 


the heaps were turned over, and the unſlaked 


parts re watered. 


The turning and watering coſt fourpence, 
a load; the uſual price : a mere trifle com- 


pared with the utility, See YORKSHIRE, 
Art. LIME, 


4. | 
Jox v 27. | Hoy STY ſhould haves fab: 5 


bing poſt, 


Having occaſion to ſhift two hogs, out of ; 


5 a ſty without one, into another with a poſt, 


put up to ſupport the plate of the roof, I 


The animals, when they went in, were 


dirty ; with broken coats, and heavy counte- 


nances. In a few days, they cleared away 
their old coats, cleaned their king, and be- 


were evident. 1 
It is not probable, that any — mould 

thrive, while it is afflicted with an or un- 

raunels, SGraziers 


1786 MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


 Graziers ſuffer ſingle trees to grow, or put 


up poſts, in their grounds, for their CATTLE 
to rub themſelves againſt; yet, it is proba- 


ble, a rubbing poſt has never been placed, 
intentionally, in a fy: though, perhaps, 


rubbing is moſt requiſite to SWINE, | 


5. 


Jury 28, A TIN CROP OF WHEAT 
may be improved, by ſowing oats over r it. 


in the ſpring. 


Mr. WILLIAMS Rien of Tamworth had 
a piece of wheat, laſt year, which went off, 


in patches, in the ſpring ; ſo as not to be 
worth ſtanding, alone, as a crop. He there- 


fore ſowed, and harrowed in, OATS, in the 


. vacant places, The conſequence was a very 
full crop of oats and wheat; which were 
3 ſeparated, keine by the fan, in Wil- 


| nowing. 


The head wheat was ke 1 by 5 
the millers; who, in this country, where 


7 | 
4 


HQC-STIES. 


WHEAT, 


wheat i 18 univerſally grown after oats, and of 


cCourſe is ſeldom or never free from them, are 
leſs ſcrupulous about a few oats being 
B 5 mixed 


HOING 
TURNEPS. 


M 1 N T 8 Aoxie. | 


mixed among wheat, than they are in other 
diſtricts. 


This is a hint, by which much may be "Th 


quently profited. The advantage arifing from 
the expedient conſiſts, not more in the increaſe 

of crop, than in the diminution of weeds, 
which, ina thin or partial crop, ſeldom fail 

of being abundant. By a machine fan, pro- 
perly regulated, oats may be ſeparated from 


wheat, cally and effectually. 


6. 


| SEPTEMBER 15. This year, I have "gi 
eight ſhillings, an acre, with beer, for noixG 


TURNEPS; and, even at this price, it 7 


been with difficulty I have got them pro-. 


perly done. 
This price, compared with that of Norfolk, 


; (ſee NorFoOLK, Art. TURNEPS), is extrava- 


gantly high. But there are two reaſons for 


this diſparity. 

In Norfolk, every plou man, and every 
harrowboy, is a turnep hoer: here, hoing 
is a myſtery, practiſed only by a few, who 
have it in their power to make their own 


terms, Eos 
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| Beſide, in Norfolk, the foil is light, and 
free from ſtones : the hoe paſtes freely thro 
it, and the hoer, ſweeping his tool round the 


plants, at pleaſure, works, from hour to hour, 


without a check. But, here, the foil, in 
moſt places, abounds with pebbles, and, 


being of a more ſtubborn and cloddy nature 
than the ſands of Norfolk, the hoer is fre- 
quently under the neceſſity of chopping, 


perhaps, three or four times, in the ſame 


{ pace of ſurface, which a Norfolk hoer would 


clear, with one ſweep of his hoe. Were 


he to attempt to draw his hoe, in the Norfolk 


manner (perhaps not the beſt), he would be 
liable (by reaſon of the obſtructions turning 
aſide his tool from the intended direction) to 
cut up the plants he meant to ſet out, and 
to ſmother thoſe he had alrea ady ſingled. 

Beſide, he cannot, here, uſe o wide a hoe, 

as is uſed in Norfolk. 
The Midland hoers e uſe THREE 
 CORNERED HOES ; each fide of the triangle | 
being about ſeven inches. The reaſons given 
for uſing theſe hoes, in preference to thoſe 


6. 
HOING 
TURNEPs, 


of the uſual one- edged form, are, that they : 


require to be carried ſeldomer to the grinding 


ſtone, and that 8 0 are handier to ſingle a 


„ 


K 


10 


6. 


_ HOING 


 JORNEPS, 


M 5 N U 1 8 Aba, 


plant with, than a one-edged hoe. It is 
allowed, however, that a threeſided hee re- 


quires more labor, than a ſingle one; whoſe 


blade, forming a more acute angle with the | 
handle, lies flatter, and paſſes more freely 
through the ſoil, than the triangular ones; 
which, ſtanding nearly at right angle to the 
handle, are drawn againſt 7 ſoil, rather than © 
under it; and, while that cuts the weeds, 
theſe have to pull them aſunder ; beſide, 

where the ſoil is ſufficiently looſe, to admit 

the hoe to be drawn, they are miſchievous, 
in burying the ſingled plants, 

To obviate theſe evils, the handles are 
made ſhort; about three feet long; the ; 
workmen ſtooping, proportionably, i in uſing 
them, If they were more died (they are 
a little), the mald would lodge in the hollow, 
ad make them ſtill leſs manageable. 
Among ſtones and clods, the triangular 
hoe has its merit ; acting the part of the 


Weſt India hoe, or a mattock. But, where 


the ſurface 1s tolerably free and friable, the 
one-edged hoe, from ſeven to eight inches 
wide, and about two and a half inches deep, 
is a more ene tool. 


SpeTEMBRRY 
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os 
SEPTEMBER 20. This ſpring, I planted THz Err FOr 
| | | | F OF BER BERN 
a BERBERY BUSH, in the wheat of No. 18. ON WHEAT, 
It blowed the 1ſt of June, with the wind 
at northeaſt. The wheat blowed the firſt of 
July, with the wind at northweſt, and the 
weather fine. 
The effect, in this experiment, has not 
been ſo ſtriking, as it was in that made in 
Norfolk, See NoRFOLK, MIN. 13. & 133. 
| Nevertheleſs, although I have not, from 
this year's experience, been able to form 
any probable conjecture, as to the cauſe of 
the miſchief, it ſerves to fix me ſtill more 
firmly in my opinion, that the BERBERY is 
naſrievely to WHEAT, „ wy 


| 3. | 

= SEPTEMBER 20, An evidence that Mur © $MUT 
is cauſed by the ſeed, not by the ſoil, the witar. 
tillage, the manyre, or the ſeaſon, occurs this . 
en. in the wheat of No. 18, 
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Perceiving 


12 


8. 


SMUT 
OF 


M I N UT ES Aocnte. 


Perceiving a row of Mucks to be very full 
of ſmut, 1 the reſt of the piece was free 


from it; and, on cloſer examination, finding 5 
that the ſmutty ears were of white wheat, 


the cloſe in general being of red, I was led 


to enquire into the cauſe of this circum- 


ſtance ; and was well informed, that the red 
wheat was hought,. and was very free from 
ſmut ; but that the quantity falling ſhort, a 


buſhel of white wheat was taken from the 
' barn, to finiſh the piece : and, that this 


buſhel was very foul and ſmutty. 
As to the preparation, the red was“ ſwum 


and limed :” the white ſown dry and duſty, 


as it went out of the barn. 


Therefore, whether the cauſe of ſmut ori- 
ginated 1 in the ſpecies of wheat, in the cir- 


cu mſtance of the ſeed being g ſmutty, or in that 
of its not being prepared, is uncertain. 


' Neverthele&, it ſhows, evidently, that the 


evil, in this caſe, was cauſed by the ſeed ; not 
by the /#7, the tillage, the manure, nor the 


Jeaſon 3 ; which were uniform, 1 in this incident. 
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13 


SEPTEMBER 20. This ſpring, I fowed BARLEY ON 


with barley, by way of experiment, about 


half an acre of oneyear's clover ley, on one 


plowing. 


It was ſown the 27th April (the ſpring 


2 backward) : at the rate of two buſhels, an 
acre. The ſoil is a good middle loam, which 
had been plowed, ſome an, and Worked 
well. 

The crop, N the ſoil lies perfectly : 
dry, has proved very good: as much as four 


harveſt loads, an acre : the ſtraw remarkably 


: ſtrong and reedy. 26 
'= January 1785. This patch, meaſuring 

ninetyſix rods, produced twentythree buſhels | 

of barley, from one buſhel of ſeed. An evi- 
| dence of the eligibility of clover ley, on a 


free ſoil, as a matrix for barley. 


CLOVER 
LEY, 


SEPTEMBER 21. In this country, wheat manvesr.. 
ING 
WHEAT. 


= bg univerſally “ hooded,” is covered with 


two ſheaves inverted, —at the time it 18 ſet 


| up, in ſhucks, bs. The 


i4 | 


10. 


| FARVEST- 
' "ING 
WHEAT. 


worſe, than thoſe which were covered, the 
alarm ſpread, and the practice of Ig 3 


MIN UT E 8 Aex fe. 


The univerſality of this practice is of late 


date. But it being obvious to common ob- 
ſervation, that, during a very wet harveſt, 
the wheats, which were naked, fared much 


has ſince become general. 


It is obſervable, however, that the covering 
of ſhucks, being a new practice, is ill per- 
formed. The caps are ſet too upright, and 
their ſtraw, inſtead of being kept ſtraight 
and ſmooth, as thatch, 1s broken, and a I 
| lodgement or lap is formed, as it were, to 
catch the rain water, as it falls, and to con- 
duct it into the ſheaves, rather than t to ſhoot 


it _— 
1 hc be ripe, OE? the grain OOTY 


| hooding | is an Eligible practice; ; but, when 
it is cut, before the ſap be well out of it, or, 
if it has been injured by any diſeaſe, fo that 
the grain is thin and ſhrivelled, and the chaf 


leathery and cloſely embracing the grain, as 
is generally the caſe of mildewed or blighted 


wheat, the practice of covering the {hucks; 
| immediately after the wheat is cut, is; in my 


opinion, „ TY improper management. 
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The Surrey and Kentiſh farmers, among 


' whom the practice of hooding may be faid 
to be unknown, are well awate of the benefit 
arifing from wheat being well * weathered,” 

in the field: if it be blighted, they even 

' with for a ſhower upon their uncovered 

| ſhucks ; finding that the corn, in this caſe, 

not only thraſhes better, but yields better, 
after having been thus expoſed to the at- 
mof phere. 


With reſpect t to thrathing, and of courſe 


with regard to yield, ſo far as clean thraſhing 
encreaſes it, there can be little doubt, bur 
| that an alternacy of wet and dry will pro- 
mote it. Expoſe a leaf, or a flower, to the 
5 atmoſphere, and, after a few days, alternately 
wet and dry, it may be readily rubbed to 
FR powder. 5 But, if the ſame leaf or flower 
: be placed, in a book, or under a botanical 
preſs, it will acquire a tough leatherlike 
texture. Covering up the ears of corn, be- 
fore the chaf has acquired a ſufficient degree 
of brittlenefs, i is PETE of the lame, ora 


fimilar effect. 


10. 


| | HAR VEST. 


ING 


| WHEAT, 


At er 1 atn clearly of opinion, chat 5 


all wheats ought to be more or leſs expoſed 
to the atmoſphere, in proportion to the ſtates 


16 


70, 
_ HARVEST: 
ING 
WHEAT. 


M IN U T- E 8 Ackic. 


in which they have been cut, between the 


cutting and the carrying. 
If, at the time of cutting, the weather be 
unſettled, and much inclined to wet, cover 


immediately, and, afterward, when the wea- 
ther becomes ſufficiently ſettled, and fafe 
enough for the purpoſe, uncover ; keeping 
the ears expoſed to the ſun, wind, dews, and 
moderate ſhowers, until they be ſufficiently 
weathered ; and, then, if circumſtances re- 


quire it, re · cov er. 


But, if the weather be tolerably good, at - 
the time of cutting, ſet the ſheaves up naked, 
and, in that ſtate, let them remain, until the 
- be opened, the chaf looſened, and the 
grain mellowed ; and, then, if the weather 
be hazardous, cover them, until the butts be 
| thoroughly cured, n 
Theſe rules 3 been my x. guide, this 
harveſt. The wheat being conſiderably mil- 
dewed, J let it ſtand, in naked ſhucks, until 


1 had had a ſhower, and, then, as ſoon as 


the ears were thoroughly ary, covered it 

| ſecurely. 7 

It] is obſervable, that ſhucks thauld ie Gs 

up, northandſouth, not eaſtandweſt; for, 

| in this caſe, the Meaves, on the north fide, 
"nee. 
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are ſeveral days later, in n reſpect to fitneſs 
of carrying, than thoſe on the ſouth ſide. 
I write from the experience of this year: 
when I have alſo had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving a ſtriking inſtance of the bad effect 
of RI DO Es, lying eaſtandweſt. The corn on 
the ſouth ſides of the ridges of No. 18 (not 
high ones) ſhot into ear, changed, and 
ripened, a week at leaſt, earlier, than that of 
the north ſides. At the time of reaping, the 
wheat, on the ſouth ſides, was, in ſome 
patches, too ripe, while that, on the north 
tides, was, in many places, literally green. 
Similar effects took Place, on the north and - 


1 the ſouth ſides of hedges. 
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10. 


SOIL 


' PROCESS. 


Every year, no doubt, produces effects, i in 


ſome degree ſimilar; but I never remember 
them ſo ſtriking, as they have been, this year: 
2 when there has been a general complaint 
that wheat ripened unevenly. 


= 


" SnPTEMBER 27. This morning, rode to 


7 ex PoLESWOR TH STATUTE: 25 a hiring place 
$ for farm ſervants ; — = the only one, of any 
Vor. II. 1 8 note, 


© SERVANTS, 


js 4 


2 


SERVANTsS. 


GEN. OBS. 


Ke 
_ PUBLIC 


MINUTES Aci, 


note, in this part of the country ; and, pro- 


bably, the largeſt meeting of- the kind, in 


England. Servants come (particularly out 


of Leiceſterſhire) five and twenty or thirty 
miles to it, on foot! The number of ſer- 


vants collected together, in the © ſtatute 
yard,” has been eſtimated at two to three 


thouſand. A number, however, which is 
the leſs extraordinary, as Poleſworth being 
the only place, in this diſtrict, and this the 
only day,—farm ſervants, for ſeveral miles 
round, conſider themſelves : as liberated from 
- ſervitude, c on this day's: *. : . 
F a 


* There are men in this country, and thoſe poſſeſſing | 


the moſt comprehenſive knowledge of rural concerns, who 
condemn, in the ſtrongeſt terms, all PUBLIC KIRINGS of 
farm ſervants. Not on account of the waſte time they 


occaſion (which, however, in Leiceſterſhire, where moſt 


towns and many viilages have their ſtatutes, is not incon- 
| fiderable} but as tending to vitiate the minds of ſervants, 
to render them fickle and unſettled in their places, and to 
make the good ones liable to be drawn away with the bad : 
| condemning) not only public places, but FIXED TIMES of 
hiring, as tending to create, what in reality takes place 
every year in every diſtrict, a ceſſation of country buſineſs, 


during ſome days, and an aukwardnefs for ſome conſide- 


rable tine afterward ; and this, in moſt diſtricts, at a buſy 7 
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Formerly, much fioting and diſturbance 


took place, at this meeting; ariſing, prin- 
cipally, from gaming tables, which were 


then allowed, and for want of civil officers, 


to keep the peace. But, by the ſpirited 


exertions of the preſent high conſtable, 
Mr. LakixG, theſe riots haye been * 
preſſed, and prevented. 
Ihe principal nuiſance, at preſent, 160 | 
from groups of BALLADSINGERS, difſemi- | 
nating ſentiments of diſſipation, on minds 
which ought to be trained to induſtry and 
frugality. A ballad goes a great way towards 
forming the morals of ruſtics; and if, inſtead 
of the traſh which is everywhere, at preſent, = 
| dealt out, at all their meetings, ſongs in praiſe | 
of conjugal happineſs, and a country life, were 


ſubſtituted, fortunate might be the effects. 
If a Lord Chamberlain have a power of 


control, in the theatres, where the audience 


0 now, be preſumed. to be themſelves 


e 2 N ſufficient 


| MicnatrMas is 8 improper time. (See 
> Min. of Ack. and Lokk. Ecox.) and whether MaR- 
1 TINMAS or any other FIXED TIME be right, I will not N 
| 1 pretend to ſay, The idea is new to me; and the ſubjet 
23 of ſome importance. See WRST or ExoLaxy, Art. 


SERVANTS. +4 
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sSkRVANTTS. 


SPREADING | 


MANURE. 


MINUTES Acre 


ſufficient judges, how much more requiſite 
it appears, that a high conſtable, or a higher 


officer, ſhould exerciſe a ſimilar ar been 


over the productions to be delivered at 2 


8 fair or a ſtatute. 


12. 


OcrokfE 2. Obſerved an inſtance of 1 
ſpreading dung out of carts. See Vol. i. 148. 


Seven men and a boy, with four carts, 


Were arranged thus: three men filling (the | 
heap in the piece), four ſpreading out of = 
two carts, and the boy driving the loads. 


Two ſpreaders Rood upon each cart ; 


ſhaking about the manure (pretty ripe) with 
forks. . Two horſes in each cart. When 
the men had finiſhed their reſpeCtive ſides, 
the horſes were ſpoken | to, and, having 
moved a fer paces, were ſtopt again, before 
they had proceeded too far, tor the men to 
be able to join their Work. 


Fr om this ſpecimen, however, 1 have not 


formed any very favorable idea of the ope- 
ration. The ſituation of the men is aukward. 
9 they drop a forkfull, by accident, or 


not | 
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1784 MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
not ſcatter a lamp in the manner intended, 
they cannot ſtep to it, and give it a blow 


with their fork, or a kick with their toe ; 
but where it falls, there it muſt lie: beſides, 
driving on and ſtopping the horſes, take FP ; 


no ſmall ſhare of their time. 


Nevertheleſs, I find the practice is uſed by 


ſome conſiderable farmers, and conſequently 


merits Tarther attention, 


13. . 


8 11. Attended Pazitir FAIR, 
which is held the firſt Monday after old 
It i the largeſt fair in this 


country, for fat cous, and, 


lately, for 
ſheep. 5 


graſs. incloſures. 


dock, (about three acres) with a few pens 
in the middle. 


£3 


It is kept i in x two, or occaſionally i in three, 
"The ſheep pens were 
| pltched againſt three ſides of a ſmall pad- 


& he cattle were headed 

againſt the fence of a larger incloſure, of 

eight or ten acres; reaching entirely round 

it ; forming a rich border: with a group of 

ſheep pens, in the center: a fine ſight! the 
„„ ground ©. - 


12. 


SPREADING 
MANURE. 


21 


MARK ETS. 


32 


13. 


MARKETS. 


CATTLE. 


SHFEP. 


MINUTE Ss Act, 


ground green, firm, and dry, and the morn- 


ing fine: altogether the beſt arranged, and 


N the moſt commodious fair I have ſeen. See 


G..OCESTERSHIRE, vol. i. ſet. MARKETS; 


alſo vol. 11. CATTLE of HEREFORDSHIRE. 


This fair begins with the day : being full 
fair, between ſeven and eight o'clock. To- 


day, above five hundred head of cattle, and 


about three thouſand ſheep. 
The cattle were chiefly fat or forward 


cows: ſome few cows and calves; with an 
unuſual collection of bulls; chiefly offcaſt or 


aged. The buyers were butchers, from 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and other 


manufacturing towns. The bulls were 
bought up chiefly for the collieries; going 
off in droves; many of them e "I 
ugly. 
The ſheep, lengwools of Laier 
and ſhortwooled mountaineers, from Shrop- 
ſhire, Staffordſhire, and Derbyſhire. Moſtly 
ewes, to be put to the ram; with ſome for- 
ward wedders, to be Eniſhed with turneps, 


> op the light lands, weſt of the Tame. 


Ocrokzx 
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14. 


OcrokER 13. Finiſhed laying a BARN 


FLOOR, with BRICKS, bs to the prac- 
tice of this diſtrict kx. | 
Levelled the floor: ſet the bricks 5 
way, upon mortar; but without any between 
brick and brick; placing them as cloſe as 
their uneven ſurfaces would permit +. 


The entire floor heing paved, in this man- 


ner, poured cc grout,” made of lime and 
water, of the conſiſtency of thick gruel, 
by a pailful at once, upon the floor; work 
ing it into the joints with a broom. 
Having remained two or three days, to 


dry, (the weather in this inſtance happened 
to be very dry) gave it another dreſſing; 


working it well into the joints, as before: 
and, having - remained two or three days 


longer, to ſtiffen, the grout which lay on the 
ſurface (between wet and dry) was cleared 


off, with a ſpade, a trowel, and a . broom ; ; 


OED 
. To i covered, hereafter, with plank. 1 5 i. p. 29. 


1 Bricks are ſometimes « dreſſed” between wet and dry 


(a as tiles us) for this rape. 
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FARM 


- BUILDINGS. 
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14. 
FARM 
BUILDINGS. 


SHEEP, 


. mixture of lime and ſand; but, in this caſe, ſome Kale lime 
Was ved. e 


MINUTES Acne. 


and the ;oinks pointed; by drawing the point 
of the trowel hard along them. 


A floor, eighteen. feet by fifteen, took ſe. 


venteen hundred and fifty bricks, and about 


four buſhels of lime *. 
1750 bricks at 16s. with the © car- 


riage of them 13s. = . 
Four buſhels of lime - - 0 3 0 


Bricklayer and laborer four 


days =” „ 621-14 


5 4 


about 22d. a ſquare yard, or 21d. a ſquare 
foot: 


15. 


OcrokrR 25. TamworRTH FAIR: held 
the 24th October, principally for ſheep, with 
ſome fat cows, and lean ſtock. 
About five thouſand ſheep; with about a 

hundred head of cattle. 


The shEEP were fat and forward wed- 


ders, and fat and ſtore. ewes, of the long- 
wooled kind, with ſome ſhortwooled ewes, | 
wedders, and lambs. x In 


* The grout. is generally ache of ns namely, a 
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In the morning, the ſheep © hung: ow- 


ing to a rumour of a great © drop” in the 
London markets: a circumſtance which 
> ſhows how much, and how far, the markets 


of the kingdom are influenced, by the me- 


tropolis, 


Notwithſtanding, however, this unfavor- 


able circumſtance, and notwithſtanding the 
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, fullneſs of the fair, the demand was ſuch that 
every ſheep! (generally ſpeaking) was ſold by 
one o'clock : and at high prices: a proof, 
that, at the diſtance of a. hundred miles, 
the influence of Smithfield is weak, compared 
with that of the markets of the neighbour- 
hood; eſpecially, perhaps, i in the wee 
hood 4 merten 8 

5 Mr. —— fold fifty ſharhogs,” of the 
new 1 breed, for thirtytwo 


= ſhillings, a head: a great price for yearling 
23 ſheep: yet, notwithſtanding their age, they 
were the fatteſt ſheep in the ſhow : a circum- 


ſtance attributed, by the advocates of the 


breed, entirely to blood. And an evidence 


ſtrongly corroborant of this idea was, the 
circumſtance of Mr. - „ a very conſi- 


derable grazier, on the Malin fide of Lei- 
ceſterſhire, Filing ſix ſcore twoyearold wed- 
= ders, 


EG oe SACIELIEE S-- 
— * * _ — 
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15. 


SHEEP, 


TURNEDS, 


ders, for leis price: namely, about Jos. a 
head, one with another. 
What a difference in profit, to the gra- 


ziers, upon theſe two parcels of ſheep! The 
laſt year's keep of the latter was worth as 
much, nearly, as the entire colt of the for- 
mer. Yet theſe were * faſt,” and fit for the 


butcher ; thoſe forward, but ſtill * looſe,” 


and only fit to be put to turneps: and the fact 


was, the ſharhogs were ſold to a butcher ; the 
twoſhears, to the Hints and other turnep far- 


mers; and this, notwithitanding the latter 


came off the beſt land. 


How ſuperiorly delicate is the buſineſs of 9 
grazing How much depends upon breed ! 


Mr. 


whole breed is, in this neigh- 


vourliond, eſteemed ſuperior, ſold his ſhar- 
hogs for 27s. a piece: Mr. —, ſtill ſu- 


perior in breed, fold his for near r thirty hits 


: lings *. 
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OCTOBER 29. HANDWEEDING TURNEPS | 
is A good praftice; and not expenſive. OO 

Upwards '; 
* "In theſe inſtances, ſomething might be Cue to KEEP; 


but the great difference in produce vas, beyond diſpute, _ 
occafioned by BREED, | 
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1384 MID LAND COUNTIES. 


Upwards of twelve acres, partially yel- 


low with charlock, which had eſcaped the 


| hoers, and ſome of the ſeeds of which were 


fully formed, took a man and a boy two 


pieces of days. "M he coſt about twopence, 


an acre. 


If the laſt hoing take . pacly enough 
for the ſeeds of weeds to come to perfection, 
a handweeding is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 


en nent, though. ee giveth 


17. 


Here 30. "Horſes affect clover. A 
ns crop of this herbage, which had ſtood 
1 until it had got into full head, by reaſon of 
part of the piece being in corn, had a ſtrik- 


ing effect upon yearling colts, which had 


NF throve very indifferently upon turf; but 
which, after they had bcen a few weeks on 


27 
| 16. 


TURN EPS. 


| HORSES 


CLOVER, 


this clover, grew fat and ſleek. Even when 


it was eaten down to the ſtubbs, they hung 
F after it, in preference to well graſſed turf : 
3 ſo that, notwithſtanding its ſhrublike ſtate, 
"0 when they were turned upon it, no waſte 


Was made; every ſtalk was caten up. 85 
Perhaps, 
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Felis from an ineident like this, the 
ſingular practice of this country, with reſpect 


to the clover crop, was ſtruck out. See i. 216. 


18. 


NoveMBER 3. 
SUMMERFALLOwW of No. . to lie over the 
winter, for bartey and graſs ſeeds, in the 
ſpring. 

SUNIERTALTOWIxG except in the com- 
mon E is not a practice of this country. 


So. pinfallow” is the for te of the Midland 
”— As He breaks up his wheat ſtubble, i in 
autumn or winter, and, having croſſed it, in 


the f ſpring immediately ſets about harrowing 


it; in arder to get the twitch to the top ;® 


which done, he gathers it up into lands, fows 
his barley, reharrows, and having got ſome 


more twitch to the ſurface, che fallow is 


completed. In this way, nine tenths of the 


incloſed lands of the diſtrict have been, and 


ſtil continue to be, laid down to graſs. 


To a winter fallow, this i is all that can be 


done: the ſooner it is barrowed, after the 
croſs plowing, the longer the twitch has to 


* 


= 


F inifhed landing up the 


le. 
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3 lie on the ſurface to wither, and the more 18. 
time the ſeed weeds will have to vegetate, SUMMER 
before the ſeed plowing : but, at beſt, it can 
only be faid to be an ingenious method of 

plan ting twitch : for althoughſome of the 
creeping bentgraſs, and a ſmallzr proportion 

of the couchgraſs (indiſcriminately, here, 
called © twitch”) are, by this means, brought 

to the top; yet a principal part of the latter, 

the chief enemy, is not only buried in the 

ſoil but is broken into /ers, by the tines of the 
harrows, and planted among the pulverized 

mold, with every advantage that art can 
give it. Nevertheleſs, the practice of har- 
rowing, immediately after crofs plowing, is 
extended, not to the turnep fallow only, but, 

= when it is made, to the ſummer fallow, alſo: 

. the Midland farmers appearing to be unac- 

'F quainted with the advantage which a fallow 
receives, by lying in a ſtate of roughneſs, ſo - 

as to have a large ſurface expoſed to the 1 in- 
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7 fluence of the atmoſphere. 3 
In Surrey, Kent, and other fallowing coun- 
tries, it is well underſtood, that, without this 
EZ roughneſs of ſurface, | no radical « cure can be 
= effected. ge 


1 


18. 


SUMMER 


FALLOWING 


MINUTES Acne; 


In Norfolk, this idea is carried, perhaps, 


too far. A Norfolk farmer never begins to 


harrow, until he is ready to follow the har- 
rows, almoſt immediately, with the plow; 
without, perhaps, allowing ſufficient time, 


between the two operations; for the ſeeds of ; 
| weeds to vegetate. 

This, in the early ſtages of à fallow, when 
the roots, and not the ſeeds, of weeds ought _ 
to be the main object of attention, is a venial 
crime; but to continue this practice, through- 


out the fallow, is almoſt as great an impro- 


priety, as to level the ſurface, immediately 
after the ſecond plowing. | 
Out of theſe two improper methods of 
treating tallows, a third and improved me- 
thod naturally ariſes; namely, that of pur- 


ſuing, in the eatly ſtages, the Norſolk, in the 


latter, the Midland management. Or, in other 
words, of firſt deſtroying the Roo WEEDS, 

with the pLow, and afterwards unlocking the 
SEEDS, with the HARROW and the ROLLER; 


the laſt an implement which, in every country 


I have yet examined, is too ſparingly uſed, ; 
in the laſt ſtages of a fallow, _ 


The foundation of this theory is ſhown, 


in the fallow of No. 9, which, with four 


plowin g 


4 


76. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


plowings oy received a calica cure; not- 


withſtanding its original foulneſs, and the 
unfavorableneſs of he Allowing ſeaſon. 


The firſt crofiing (the ſecond plowing) the 
ſoil drove before the plow; a perfect mat of 


_ twitch. 


The ſeaſon continuing wet, I let it lie, in 


the rough ſtate, received by this croſs plow- 


ing, until its ſurface was as green as a piece 
of lattermath. Some docks and thiſtles 
having eſcaped being turned under, I had it 


handweeded, to prevent their ſeeding. 


The firſt favorable weather, I perſuaded an 
old plowman, with ſome difficulty, to re- 


croſs it (turning the warps back again), woith- 
out harrowing. | 

Having lain, a few weeks, in rough plit, 
a fair opportunity was embraced of ll it 


to pieces, with a pair of large harrows. And, 


3! 
WT 


SUMMER 
FALLOWING 


7 preſently after this flight harrowing, I gave 


it a fourth plowing, lengthway ; the weather 


then ſcorching hot: nevertheleſs, I forbore 


to har row it, until it t had been orpughly 
= parched. 


The. 1 were > than broken, by one 
full tine of a pair of rough harrows, and, hav- 


ng le a few days, till the freſh ſurface was 


perfectly 


| 22 
19, 


SUMMER 
_ FALLOWING 


M 1 N U ＋ E 8 Asie. 


perfectly dry, the harrows were hung, with 
traces, behind a light roller; and with theſe 
it was rolled and harrowed, day after day; 


firſt with rough and afterward with finer har- 
rows; until the ſurface was as fine as a gar- 


den bed. 


Immediately after this operation, three or 


four days rain ſucceeded, and ſome of the 
couch, not yet thoroughly cured, began to 
| ſhoot on the ſurface; but the drought return- 
ing, it died away, and a fluſh of ſeedling 
| weeds ſucceeded. Theſe weeds are now 
plowed under, and a freſh ſurface expoſed, 

for another crop. 


Thus, with four plowings, 5 the uſual 


number of harrowings, properly timed, with- 
out any picking, carrying off, burning, or 


any hand or other team labor whatever, one 
of the fouleſt fallows, that ever was broken _ 


up, was brou ght into a ſtate of cleanneſs and 


tilth (as appears evidently by the preſent : 


5 plowing); and this, too, in a ſummer un ⸗ 


favorable to fallows. 


In this method of fallowing, the imper- : 


ceptible waſting of the couch is remarkable. 
: Notwithſtanding the original foulneſs of this 


- field, there did not remain, after the fourtn 


plowing, 


1784. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


plowing, a ſtring of couch long enough to 


hang upon the tine of the harrow, Had 
even the ſurface been handpicked, there 


would ſcarcely have been a load of couch 


alive or dead, upon eighteen acres ! 


| This is another ſtrong argument, in favor 
of deſtroying couch with the plow. If it be 
harrowed to the ſurface, in its ſucculent, ropy, 


; tough, bulky ſtate, it muſt either be carried 


off or burnt, at ſome conſiderable expence, 
or lie a nuiſance on the ſurface; an obſtrue- 


tion to the plow and harrow. 


Too much cannot be ſaid in praiſe 8 the 
roller and harrow united, in working a fallow. 15 
Ny hanging the one to the other, Ariverd at 
leaſt are ſaved: and the roots, neceſſarily 
preſſed into the ſoil by the roller, are, by this 

method, moſt immediately releaſed by the 


harrows. 


By way of experiment, MANURED two 
| lands of this fallow, at the rate of about twelve 
| loads of ſtrawyard dung, an acre. The whole 
to be ſown in the ſpring, with barley and 

| "graſs ſeeds, which are intended to be ma- 


nured the ſucceeding autumn. 


Will the manure, now mel in} be bene- 
ficial, or detrimental, to the barley crop 5 


1 
SUMMER 
FALLOWING 


MANURE, 


Vor. II. Wan 


34 
18. 


MANURE. 


5 


SPpREA DING 
MANURE. | 


| FALLOWING 


MINUTE Ss Acts. 


Will the manure plowed in, this autumn, 


with the preſent and fifth plowing (the ſoil 
to receive one more plowing in the ſpring), 
or that to be ſpread upon the ſurface, next Þ 
autumn, be of more ſeryice to the young 
graſſes ? = 
This manure was $PREAD OUT OF CARTS, 
agreeably to the practice of this diſtrict (ſee 
MIN. 12.), but with what . to me an 


improvement. 


The waggoner ſcattered it from the cart, 
in the uſual way, and his hoy broke the Ws ah : 
and evencd it, after him. 


This double operation makes good work. 


But, query, is not the extra time, thus taken 
up, of a man a boy and a team, of more value 
than a penny, a load, the higheſt prom: for 
ſpreading? 

Three horſes a man and boy are, in this 
denne, rated at ſeven ſhillings : and ſixpence, 


a day, 


* 1785 September. The in received no obvious 
benefit from this manure: nor do the young graſſes yet de- 
_ Clare its uſe} But the FALLow has given ſuch a flow of 
vegetation, the uſes of the MANURE, if any have yet ac- 


crued, are the leſs diſcernible. Land which i is naturally 


rich, and has Jain long i in a ſtate of FOULNEss, wants no- 
thing but a SUMMER FALLOW te render it highly pro- 
We. 


6 


„ 
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a day, of eight hours: half an hour of which 
is taken up in baiting; bringing the coſt ta 
a ſhilling an hour, or a penny, each five mi- 
nutes. 1 
The difference between ſetting o1 on a load 
i of manure in hillocks, and ſpreading a load 
| out of a cart, is not, I apprehend, leſs than 
g ten minutes: 2 {6 that a penny, a load, ap- 
pears to be loſt, and the HOY s time thrown 

away. 


An advantage, however, of 3 ma- 


nure out of a carriage, is the prevention of 
” hillſteads, and of the evil conſequences ariſing 
flitom them, where the manure is not preſently 
and carefully ſpread; the bottoms of the hil- 
locks getting more than their ſhare of # the 
5 dreſſing. 


Hence, o THE WHOLE, perhaps, e is 


little or no difference between the two prac- 
tices. There are three roads between London 
and Tamworth; yet, though widely different, 
neither of them, it is ſaid, is even one mile 
nearer than another: : nevertheleſs, many a 
doughiy argument has doubtleſs been held, 
about which is on the whole the beſt... © 
And thus it will ſometimes happen, in ru- 
ral affairs. But, more generally, there 1 is one 
35 V 
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MARKETS, 


MINUTES . AGRIC. 


PREFERABLE PRACTICE ; which, if men 


would ſeek it induſtriouſly, and 4; iſpaſſionat , hy, 
: they would ſeldom. fail of finding out” 


5 I 9. 


NoveMBeR J By way tf making my- : 


ſelf familiar with the BUSINESS of MARKETS, 


and of forwarding my general deſign, by an 

| INTERCOURSE with PROFESSIONAL MEN, I 

have, ſince my arrival in this diſtrict, at- 

tended, for the firſt time, a weekly market; 95 
and dined, regularly, at a market ordinary "= 
It is ſomewhat extraordinary, however, | 
that 1 ſhould have done this, almoſt unre- 
| mittingly, for the laſt fix or eight months, = 
without having, until today, picked P's one 1 
idea, worth bringing home. 
It is true, I have not fiſhed for ideas, vet | 
it is very remarkable that, in ſitting in A. 
company of profeſſional | men of the higher 


claſs, three or four hours, week after week, 


ſome valuable ones ſhould not have riſer 
| ſpontaneouſly, 


At the CASTLE at TamworTH, 
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Today, 
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1784. MIDLAND COUNTIES. e 7 
Poly; two or three were ſtarted, hich — 

. may be worth preſerving. „ ch 
1 incloſure of Newton fields became 3 
* the topic. Mr. — faid the incumbent Fos. 
; wanted « a ſixth add 2 half” for the tithes. : 
Mr. —— (the venerable vicar of Tamworth, 
hale and handſome, at eighty !) ſaid he had 
taken a © ſeventh,” in a ſimilar caſe, and he 
thought it a fair proportion * „ 
This led to the advantages and diladvan- 
| tages of incloſing common fields. 


The prevailing idea was, that it is s diſad- 


een ne Ne r 
A LETS N 3 NTT 
Oe eee e AE 


; = vantageous to the tenant, during the firſt ſix ö 


15 : 0 ſeven years after incloſing; by reaſon, he 3 

ö | cannot, in leſs than that time, bring. his land ; 
; toa good « turf” —a full ſward. 5 

— Appleby field was mentioned, as a caſe i in 
| point; for, although it is now ten or twelve 

years ſince it was incloſed, the lands have 

not yet reached their moſt profitable ſtate. 
Newton fields, however, being of a more 
loamy, leſs clayey nature, it was admitted, 

that they would come ſome years ſooner to 
„ * turf 5 and conſequently to : it being 
= 3 ON e | 


DEE oO one” oe ens SC 2 Nn ATE ee oo # 


* Th this es, the lands to be incloſed were, chiefly; or 
wholly, arable fields: the meadows and common | paſtures 
daving be been n formerly indoſed. 5 
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INCLOSING 


OPEN 
FIELD S. 


COURSE 


of 


PRACTICE. 


M 1 NUTES A ente, 


a rooted 1456 here, that nothing can be done 


Without © turf,” or natural graſſes. 


Mr. obſerved that their old incloſures, 


at Newton, bear heavier wheat, than their 


common fields. Theſe, he ſays, give a more 
beautiful ſample, and, he does not deny, a 
thinner ſkin; but the kernel from the other, 
he ſays, is more © ſteely ;” and it was the ge- 
neral opinion, IE land which has got 
ſome turf in it,” grows the heavieſt wheat. | 
Thus, mighty turf being the Midlander's 
anchor, no wonder he is ſo tenacious of it, as to 
preſerve it, with reverential care, by pinfal- 5 
lowing; leſt, by a turnep or a ſummer fallow, | 

| he ſhould deſtroy his turf, and therein deſtroy 
his hope. 
From what I can underſtand, however, 
: by the expreſſion of © land having turf in it” 
is not meant, literally, at leaſt not altogether, 


the unbroken ſod or roots of graſs, which 


remain undiſſolved in the ſoil; but is, more 
or leſs, a figurative expreſſion, meaning, that 
land which has lain ſome time in graſs, will 
bear better or heavier corn, than that which = 
has been under the plow, time immemorial ; 
an idea perfectly well underſtood, throughout 7 
the kingdom : and, it is an opinion as uni- 
e verkally -—i 
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verſally received, that land which has been 
long under the plow, more particularly com- 


monfield land, is prone to graſs *. And I 


never had, before today, any idea that com- 
monfield lands were longer in acquiring a 
turf, than other lands, which had been under 
the plow, Becauſe, I had never, till lately, 
known graſs land broken up, and laid down 
again to graſs, without having, during the 


time it was in tillage, received a n or a 


ſummer fallow. _ 


3 
19. 


COURSE 


of 


PRACTICE. 


What an endleſs labyrinth is huſbandry ! q ” 


2 have, till now, conſidered it, as an unerring 


rule, to cleanſe land, thoroughly, from every 


thing vegetable, before it be laid down to 


_ graſs, But, I confeſs, I now begin to be of 


opinion, that there may be caſes, i in-which, 


even this rule may be erroneous ; and _ 
practice of this diſtrict, founded on long e ex- 


perience, ſtrengthens my opinion. 


1 have frequently been ſtruck, with the i 
rapidity, with which the lands of this diſtrict 


acquire a zatural ſward : three or four years 


after they have been laid down, they begin 


to wear the face of old gals lands: yet it 


D 4 never 


* See Vorne, Sect. Cour, Henzaos. f 


PRACTICE, 


* 1 N VU * E 8 Acne, 


never ſtruck me, till now, that this new tack 
is raiſed out of the ruins of the old. For al- 
though a Midland farmer turns over his old 


turf, and takes a crop of oats ; re-turns it, 


and crops it with wheat; and, this being 
harveſted, repeats the operation of turning 
over the old turf, twice, or perhaps thrice ; 
pulling it about with the harrows, and diſ- 
engaging it from ſome of its foulneſs yet 
it is ſtill the old turf in ruins. The roots and 
' ſeeds of the graſſes, which formed it, are 
ſtill there: for although the farmer has had 
two crops of corn, he has, at the ſame time, 
had two crops of graſs ; the roots of which 
a winter fallow, of two or three plowings, is z 
_ wholly inadequate to deſtroy ; though it may | 
give them a conſiderable check: and this 
accounts for the received opinion, here, that 
the . ſecond year's ſeeds” are the worſt graſs: : 
| becauſe, the clover is then gone off, and the ; 
natural graſſes, having been checked by the 
pinfallow, and kept under by the: barley and 
the clover, have 'not yet recovered them- 
ſelves: but, the third year, having nothing 
to ſtruggle with, they riſe again; reſuming = 
the appearance, and, in a conſiderable. degree, = 


the eee of old 2 lands 
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f | "What a new ſyſtem of huſbandry is this! 19. 
. at firſt ſight, ſlovenly in the extreme; yet, it cott 
is poſſible, that before I have been twelve PRACTICE | 
3 © months longer in this diſtrict, I may con- 
ceive it to be, for lands which are equally 
productive of graſs and corn, an eligible 
5 W of management. FR 
| - A turnepor a ſummer fallow delays the 
: jojing down to graſs, a year extra, and the 
hoe or the plowing, and the expoſure through 
the ſummer, do more toward the extirpation 
of the turf, than all the five plowings of the 
; pinfallow A | 
Extirpating the roots of ewitch yt other 
root weeds, without deſtroying thoſe of the 
better graſſes, is the leading principle of this 
plan of management : : and if, by a winter 
fallow, judiciouſly conducted, the former 1 
can be kept ſo much under, as not to prevent 
E profitable turf from forming, che Practice 
is at leaſt plauſible. 
The labor and expence attending this plan - 
of management is ſmall. Five plowings i in 
P ten years, and a crop every year-. 5 
An evident IMPROVEMENT of this ſyſtem 
of management preſents itſelf. If the PIN- 
FALLOW 
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19. 
COURSE 
of 


- PRACTICE, 


mien 
rwols. 


MINUTES Amie 


FALLOW cannot be got clean enough, for 


BARLEY, continue to fallow, until the ſoil 
be ſufficiently cleanſed, and then ſow the 


graſs ſeeds, WITHOUT A CORN CROP. 


The herbage, even the firſt year, becomes, 


| 4 this management (I write from ſuf- 
ficient experience), of conſiderable value 
| (proportioned, of courſe, to the time of ſow- 
ing and other circumſtances), and, by having 
an opportunity of ſowing ſeeds, repeatedly, 
through the ſummer, wherever the firſt ſow- 
ing may miſs, a clean full crop, the enſuing 
years, may be had with a degree of CER- 
TAINTY : advantages, theſe; which would 
probably be, | in the end, much greater, than 
acrop of corn, in the firſt inſtance, ſucceeded 
by a ſeries of deficient crops of herbage *. 


21. | 


NovzzibzR 20. In paſſing 1 Shut- 


tington field, I entered into converſation 
with {ome plowmen, who were plowing in 
- waecat, upon the ſubject of HIGH RIDGES. 
An old wan, who was ſowing, drew up and 


Joined : 


| 4 dee, however, as above, £ 
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joined the converſation. “ Yea, Sur, we 


mun lie em up, a-thiſſen, or we canno get 
onny wheat. An us lie em flat o'th' top, 


th' firſt paſh of rain runs 'em into lakes, and 


ſets th crop. It hen been tried a many time; 


but it Wunno do.” 


„Well, but how is it; friend, that, when : 
you incloſe common fields, vou bring down 
the lands? 

MN Yea, yea, Sur, when they ha gotten ſome 
turf ; in em, they wunno run, athaten: but 
here we fallow, fallow, fallow, every three 


year, every three year, till they runnen like 


lime welly : and if they dunno lien up ſharp, 
we canno get onny wheat, kant.“ DES 
Thus, in a few words, did OLD Grorot 
: BarwzLiexplain that, which has puzzled ; 
the learned, from the 1 585 of time, | 


until naw... 
The barley inks 1 ſhe, are likewiſe 


gathered up, ſharp, to lie over winter, and 
to be ſlit down and regathered with the ſeed 


plowing, 1 in the ſpring: yet, even in this 
rooflike ſtate, I find, all the farmer dreads is 


0.90 paſh of rain!“ 
The ſame kind of experience, no 1 
raiſed the Rill more mountainous ridges of 


— — ———— IP, gr — — * 2 
5 Ir > = WY — 
1 = a 


WORKMEN'S 


BFT R. 


NM I 8 Ac RIC. 


the vales of Gloceſter and Eveſham* : yet, 
is it not aſtoniſhing, that the real motive for 


the practice ſhould not be more mans 


underſtood 5 


22, 


NoveMBER 20. In this country, the 


waſte of malt is beyond meaſure. Beer and 


ale are not only brewed unreaſonably ſtrong; 
but the quantity allowed to workmen is un- 
: neceſſarily great. | That which is termed 
© beer” or © ſmall beer” is nearly equal, in 


ſtrength, to the harveſt mild ate of many ö 


counties. 


In hay and corn harveſt, ahet be 


; laws 18 a gallon of beer, a man, (in hot 


weather they drink more), and, beſide this, 


mowers expect two quarts of ale, and never 
have leſs than one. 


| Reapers have no regular allowance of ale; ; 


but. nevertheleſs, expect a little © drink. 2 


With ſome difficulty, I got turnep hoers : 
to accept of two quarts of beer, and one of | 
ale: ; they demanded two of beer and two of 


tins ale! 


* See GLOCESTERSHIRE, Art. LAYING UP Riots. 
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ale! enough to ſtupify any man, nd. to make 22. 

a ſober man drunk, from morning to night. Wong. 
DPDiuring the winter months, the quantity 9 0 
b of ſmall beer drank i is not much leſs, than 

[| in harveſt. Mr. William Moor of Thorp, 

1 A leading man in this neighbourhood, allows 

7 his laborers a gallon, a day, the year round! 

Each man has his gallon bottle filled, in the 


* f morning, and what he does not drink, he 
d F takes home to his family. His motive for 
3 4 eſtabliſhing this cuſtom, I underſtand, was 
- | that of his men, when they had the beer 
d ; caſk to go to, or had it given them, when- 
i [2 ever they aſked for it, by careleſs waſteful 
y | feryants, getting drunk, or becoming ſo 


= | muddled and ſtupid, as to be unfit for their 
/ | work : and, upon other farms, this it ſeems 
is no uncommon caſe. Hence, it is wiſe to 
allowance them; for, under this 1 
, they drink no more, probably, than is ſer- 
i viceable to them; 5 carrying home, to their 
wives and children, that which, if drank, 
would probably have done them harm. 155 
80 great a tyrant, however, as cuſtom i is 
bald to be, I am of opinion, that, if the far- 8 
mers of this country were to pay money, out 
Ld their pockets, for the malt; this ſhameful | 
waſte 


"0: MINUTES Awww 


Ea. > waſte of: it would be put a top to. And 1 
[7 W gh am perſuaded, that nothing but the practice 
; e malting their own barley, at PUBLIC 
| MALT HOUSES (the prevailing practice of 
1 N this diſtrict) could prolong ! fo extravagant a 


cuſtom, 


23. 
KNOW. NovemBeRr 21. T he idea of keeping a, 
CALENDAR, of the practice of a diſtrict un- 
h 5 der ſurvey, never ſtruck me, until now. 5 
Mix vTINs is one method of catching, or 
rather retaining, ideas: an ANALYTIC RP 
—Z 1 commands a general view, and diſ- | 
=: Covers veriety of uſeful objects, which : 
= mere minuting might overlook : and a 
ENRONOLOGICAL. REGISTER, by viewing 
the wheel of agriculture, as it turns round © 
with the ſeaſons, and catching the ſeveral 
proceſfes and operations, as they paſs under 
the eye, becomes a third ſpecies of idea trap 
not lefs requifite than the other two. 
ls it not extraordinary, that a mean ſo 
obviouſly eligibte, now that it is known, 4 
mould not have occurred before! If it were | 
put in practice, at the end of every month, 
only, 
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only, the advantages muſt be contlderable. 
For, in an undertaking ſo arduous, as is that 


of collecting the rural practices of a diſtrict, 


too many receptacles of information cannot 
1 be o _ 
Ihe farmers year begins at Michaclmas. 
His laſt year' s crops are then harveſted, and 
he is then beginning to ſow and prepare, for 
thoſe of the ſucceeding year: I will, there- 
fore, open my calendar with the month of E. 
OcrTopes ? W 


e 4. The letting of a large 


= hon never fails ta become, in the neigh- 
bourhood in which it is Htuated, a e 5 
topic of converſation. = oh 
A farm, of three or four hundred: acres, | 
has lately been let, in this neighbourhood, ta 5 
a man about thirty years of ages 1 


The 


- * In purſyance of t this idea, I afterward kept a | journal NEE 


of occurrences, the contents of which have aſliſted me, 
| very much, in correRing the foregoing regiſter of the | 
5 practice of the diſtri; and an abridgement of i it will ap- 

; your in theſe \ ined, at the cloſe 8 the year. | 
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24. 

MANAGE. 
MENT. 
N 


ESTATES. 


MINUTES Aon. 


The general idea, refpetiing this tranſac- 


tion, is, that it was imprudent in a man, at 


that time of li 888 to engage in a farm of ſuch 
magnitude. 


In Norfolk, a man will ks a leah, at fifty 1 
or ſixty: here, it is thought that a tenant at 
a0, ſhould enter, at eighteen or twenty, = 

and hand down the poſſeſſion to his poſterity. 


What a ſtriking inſtance, this, of the con- 


| fidence which ſtill remains, with the tenantry 
of this diſtrict, And it may be a moot point, 
whether under ſuch confidence, well placed, 

as it ſtill remains to be in this diſtrict, leaſes, 
or no leaſes, are, in a general point of view, ; 


7 including landlord, tenant and the commu- 
nity, moſt eligible. 


December 178g. Unfortunately, how- 1 
ever, for the tenant, in this inſtance, | 


bis farm (part of a conſiderable off eſtate 
-of a nobleman) is now on ſale, or ſold, 
and the very expenſive improvements, 


Which he has been making, 205 * | 


bably, | in a great meaſure ſunk. 
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TH 


e JANUARY 20. It is ikeult to 
conceive a worſe farm yard, than this was, 
nine months ago. It naturally inclines 


ſteeply toward the north, with a barn and 


buoovels to the weſt, and with the houſe and 
ſtables to the eaſt ; but without any ſhelter, 
on the north; except a hovel and a ſhort 
range of ſheds, which ſtood on the lower fide 5 
of it. But between the yard and the ſheds 


FARMERY | 


was a pit, four or five feet deep in mud and 


water, which prevented the yard ſtock from 
getting near it, for ſhelter. They might as 


Z well have been expoſed « on | the top of Bardon 7 


Hill, as in this yard. 


The areaofthe rard-—the fodderin 2 place 5 


} hing with a great deſcent, the beſt of the 


dung was waſhed away, by heavy rains; 


: and, when the pit was full, ran down a ſhore, 
entirely waſte : though lands, below, lie 


particularly convenient, for watering *. 


* Theſe circumſtances, nor thoſe which follow, a are not 


mentioned to ſet off this petty improvement; but as cau- 


| tions and hints to thoſe, who have the laying out, and im- 5 
provement, of farm yards: a ſubject which has, heretofore, 


been very much neglected; but which, of late years, has . 


been more attended to; ; and which Kill x remains an object 5 


well deſerving attention. 


V 


; 


0 
25. 


FARMERY. 


„„ AGRIC, 


The evident principle of improvement was 


that of building a range of ſhedding (an 


open ſhed in the center, with a fodder houſe 


at each end, much wanted on the farm) 
acroſs the lower ſide of the yard, to defend 
it againſt the north winds. But the exact 
ſituation of this ng Y was s difficult to de- 
termine. 


A degree of elevation. was neceffary, to 
give the required ſhelter ; but, to place it 


above the pit, would have contracted the 
area of the yard, too much. It was, there- 
fore, run acroſs the hollow]; raiſing up the 
floor, 1 in the middle, level with the yard, at 
the ends; 3 leaving a deep pit behind, for the 
dr ainage, and a fellow one in front for the 


dung, and to receive the ſulliage of the ſe- 
= veral buildings. 


The utility of this dung pit, ade; wider 


and more commodious by the general diſhing 


of the yard, is evident. Had the rain water 
run through the yard, into the pit below, 


without a check, much of the dung would 
have been carried away with it: but, by rai- 


fng the mouth of the drain, or channel of 
communication between the two pits, ſome 


height above the bottom of the dung pit, 
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by means of a grate and a covered drain 


running immediately beneath the floor of 
the ſhed, little more than the tinctured water 
paſſes away; leaving behind it, a firſt de- 
poſit, in the dung pit: and, having arrived 
in the lower reſervoir, it makes a ſecond de- 
poſit: by which the water is, in a great mea- 
ſure, diſburdened of its riches. And, finally, 
when the lower reſervoir becomes ſur- 
charged, with this clarified tincture, it is 
thrown over the land which lies below; ſo 
that, generally ſpeaking, not a particle of 


manure is loſt. 
| The uſes of a DUNG PIT ſcarcely need to 


be enumerated *. In winter, when the re- | 
ſervoir is filled with dung, the quantity of 55 
water is inconſiderable; merely ſufficient to 
moiſten the bottom of the mold on which 

the dung lies; in ſpring, when the dung is 
turned up, a little water may be made eſſen- 
tially ſerviceable, in moiſtening the heaps, 


and thereby promoting their digeſtion + ; 


; and, in ſummer, after the dung is carried 
out, 2 pit becomes the moſt eligible reoep- 


* See Wr or Aon ung in SURREY. 
+ Sec the Eee. MINUTES 453 47» and 57. 
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VERMIN, 
- induſtry and miſchievouſneſs of Mic occurs, 
in the intended plantation, in the corner of 


tacle, not for ſtable dung only, but for offal 
of every kind: for, by being ſometimes moiſt 
and ſometimes dry, the compoſt ripens much 
faſter, than it would! in a conſtantly parched 
ſituation. 
Upon the whole, from wh I have yet 
experienced of it, the PLAN (executed in 
this inſtance on a ſmall ſcale) appears to be 
on juſt principles: though, I confeſs, I can- 
not take to myſelf much credit; it having 
grown out of circumſtances, and a kind of 
neceſſity, which could not, eaſily, have been 


overlooked or r avoided. 


26. 


January 24. A ftriking inſtance of the 


No. 3. 


held ; 


This field Was, in autumn, ſown with f 
wheat : the intended fite of the plantation 

being an oat ſtubble, and has not borne wheat, 

for many years: yet, on digging it, a large 

| hoard of wheat was found, ſome four or 

five yards, from the fence of the wheat : 
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field; between which and the ſite of plant- 
ing is a very high bank, with a deep ditch, 
(ſee MIN. 123.) acroſs which every grain 
muſt have been carried, and, e one > at : 


a journey | 


The workman thinks the honed confilied 


26. 


VERMIN. 


of near half a gallon of wheat : if of one 
quart, it corroborates, ſtrongly, the idea of 


TOE; i hens e 


mice being more miſchie vous than moles, to 
the farmer. See YORKSHIRE, Sect, VER- 


WATERING 


GRASSLAND, 


the meadow, No. 6. the workmen found a 


large ſtone, with a groove along its BUG; | 


and with a hole through it, at one end. 


One of the laborers, an intelligent man, 
ſays it has been the ſoal of a floodgate, for 


FLOATIN G THE MEADOW UPWARD: name- 


ly, penning up the water, in times of floods, ; 
by means of a dam and floodgate, acrols | 
the bottom of the meadow, or . to be 


watered. 


hi he ſays was, "kids, the 1 af 
floating meadows ; and, in corroboration of 


115 HE bis 


8 
7 


WATERING 


GRASSLAND. 


years ago, he being ſervant to Mr. 


M480; T E 8 Acre, | 


his aſſertion, farther ſays, that, about twenty 
— of 
—, his maſter fetched a load of ſtones, 


for the purpoſe of repairing a dam and flood- 
gate of this nature: but, havimg travelled, he 
told his maſter, the dam and floodgate ought 
to be ſet acroſs the 79p, not acroſs the bottom 
of the meadow ; and, ſoon after, it was 
watered, agreeably to the modern method. 


Acroſs another ſuite of meadows, there 


are not leſs than four or five of theſe dams : . 
not particularly againſt the hedges (as in the Þ 
above inſtance), except one at the bottom; 


but acroſs the areas of the meadows ; where- ; 
ever the valley, or dip, happens to be con- 


tracted, by riſing ene on either or both 
5 ſides. _ 


"Theſe banks have frequently. ſtruck me. | 


At firſt fight, they appeared to be old roads 
acroſs the meadows ; but, on examination, I 
| found they are formed of mold, not of hard 
materials. I afterward imagined that ſome 


whimſical or extravagant occupier had | 
; choſen to have a chain of waters, from the 


top to the bottom of this valleylike dip; Þ 
Either for the purpoſe of ornament, or f 


fiſh, | 


c. 


TY 
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fiſh. But the above intelligence explains the 
matter fully x. : 


In looking, today, for ſomething ſimilar 


to theſe dams, in meadow No. 6, I per- 
| ceived that the hedge bank, in the foot oft 
which the ſtone, with ſome brickwork, was 
; found, is evidently a dam, adapted to this 
purpoſe : for, notwithſtanding this meadow, 
like the others, lies diſhing in the middle, 
| the: hedge (which I will warrant two hun- 
| dred years old) ſtands upon a bank, as level 
from one ſide of the meadow to the other, 
2 the head of a modern-made Nene of 
water. 
f In order to fatisfy myſelf, moſt fully, re- 
= ſpecting ſo intereſting a fact, 1 enquired of 
Old Barwell (who lived upon the eſtate GE 
| when a lad, and who, having fince worked 
| ſeveral years upon it, knows more of the 
| farm, probably, than any other perſon) in 
BY general terms, for what uſe he ſuppoſed 
| theſe banks to have been raiſed? He 
anſwered, without beſitation, « tor flooding 
| the meadows.” aſked him if be could r re- 8 


N Soren 1 eile to that above 3 


E 4 3 collect 


OY 
27. 


WATERING 
GRASSLAND, 


| which lie ſcattered about the yards, are farther evidences 5 
of the fact, ol ep 


56 


27. 


WATERING 


CRASSLAND. 


particular. He ſays, that in the pariſh of 
: Auſtrey, where he was born, it has been the 
cuſtom, ever ſince he can remember (fixty - 
years), to throw the rich waters, which are 
collected, in rainy ſeaſons, from the common 
; fields, lying on the ſide of the hills above 
the villige, over the meadows, which are 


MI F . ARI. 


collect their being in uſe? He faid, © No, 


they have never been in uſe in my time” 


(ſeventy years). But he ſpeaks familiarly of 
the practice: ſays, the waters were not ſuf- 
fered to ſtand long upon the land: but ſo 
ſoon as it was judged that they had dropt all 
their ſediment, they were let off: and he 
ſpeaks of the benefit ariſing from this method 


of uſing flood waters, as having been con- 


ſiderable: but thinks that the method of 
floating meadows, by means of floating : 
trenches,” coming into practice, and being 


found more advantageous, than the old me- 


thod, this became old faſhioned, and grew | 
out of we: 


Theſe queſtions led to another A 


* 1 publiſh this minute, to \ prolong the e of 
an operation in huſbandry, which, to tradition, may be 
in a few years loſt, and which, perhaps, is no where ou. 
record. 5 15 


brasted 
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fituated below it — by means of floodgates 


and FLOATING TRENCHES, ſomewhat Agrees Ce ASLAND. 


ably to the modern practice. 
But, what 1 is ſtill more intereſting, he fur- 


ther adds, that the farmers did not only 
make uſe of the waters from the fields and 


the waſh of the town, whenever floods hap- 


pened, during winter; but, in the month of 


E 
27. 


WATERING 


March, were ready to quarrel about who 


ſhould have the marly hard ſpring water,” 


| whichriſes, in conſiderable quantity, out of the _ 


fide of the hill; and Which, though as clear 


as rock water, they found of eſſential, and — 


moſt immediate, ſervice ta their meadows 2 


| giving an almoſt inſtant. greenneſs and fluſh 
of fine ſweet graſs: it being obſervable, how- 


ever, that if they remained too long upon 
them, at once, a ſcum was liable to rites” w- 


| the injury of the herbage. 


The idea reſpecting theſe waters, which: 


is ſtill I underſtand in uſe, is, that they 
contain a © warmth” at that ſeaſon of the 
H year, which cauſes their good effect. 


But query, is it not rather ſome ien 5 
8 guality, imbibed by the water from t the mar], 5 


which cauſes the beneficial effect ? 


See MIN. 39. in bien this idea is cone | 


| firmed. 


FARMER V. 


MINUTES Acc. 


28, 


JanuaARY 29. A FENCE is an encum- 
brance to a CATTLE SHED ; and yet a ſhed, 
which fronts into a principal yard, is incon- 
venient without one; rendering the yard in 
a manner uſeleſs, for looſe cattle, as well as 
for ſwine; which cannot be kept, with any 
degree of propriety, in a n with wu 
cattle ſheds. - | 
In this point of view, a ſmall quadrangle, i 
apart from the main yard, with a dang place 
in the middle, as Mr. ——'s of 
more eligible ſituation for ſheds, Jar an 
open farm yard : for, i in that caſe, no fencing 
is required. 


„is a 


Mr. — of — 


Mr. 


-'s of 


— has a range "of cow ſheds, | 
i a ſeparate yard; but it forms one long un- 
broken range; the three other ſides lying 
open, without a building, or a tree, to break 
the wind: the conſequence i is, a hair cloth is 
obliged to be hung up behind the COWS, in 
ſevere weather. 1 5 


front i into the general 
. yard; F 1 e therefore; fences 80 them; . 
compoſed entirely of galec. 


k But 


LC, 


e 
a 
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But this, I think, is ill judged: gates are 
expenſive, and are liable to be out of repair: 
yet when the ſhed is narrow, a number of 

gates are neceſſary. I have therefore deter- 
' mined on half gates, and half paling, reſem- 
| bling the gates, placed in alternacy; and the * 


plan, thus far, appears to be as commo- 


dious, as that of a fenced ſhed can be. 
But, Jam clearly of opinion, that, when 
ſheds are not wanted, as a ſhelter to the main 
yard, they ought to be placed in a ſeparate 
yard: not, however, in one long range; but 
in ſuch a manner as to form three ſides of a 
| quadrangle, or ſquare, open to the ſouth ; | 
= with two fodder houſes, in the northeaſt and = 
5 northweſt angles, or corners ; the north fide 
| forming a leanto, or being otherwiſe conve- 
| niently ſituated, to the barns: with a hay 
nie yard, on one ſide; and the dung yard, 
BY the center : admitting the yard pigs, while 
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the cattle are let looſe to water, or to ſtretch ke: 


their legs, and clean their coats. 
| 1796. For an improvement of this plan, 
ſee Wrer or ENGLAND: MIN. 29. 
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MINUTES Acc 


| Pa 


Janvary 30. The partition poſts of 


this ſhed ſtanding continually dry, I put 
down, unburnt; but thoſe of the fence, 
which ſtand in a peculiarly aukward ſituation, 
between wet and dry, I CHARRED, agreea- 
bly to the Norfolk practice; 1 and i in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
Dug a trench, eighteen inches wide, eigh- 
teen inches deep, and fix feet long. Aired it, | 
by burning ſome ſtraw, and a faggot or two, 
in it, previouſly to laying down the poſts. 
This done, laid three poſts acroſs the 
; trench; placing the part to be burnt, namely, 
the part purpoſed to ſtand between air and 
moiſture, immediately over the fire ; ; thruſt- 
ing the fuel (dry ſmall oven ſaggots) i in at the 
windward end of the trench. 15 5 
As one ſide became charred, "iether 5 was 
turned downward ; and, to prevent the fire 
from ſpreading too wide (reaching too high | 
up the poſt) wetted the part, not intended ts 
be burnt, by means of a wet ſtraw band, tied : i: 
round the po: in the pare. where the fire 
| ought | 


| tir 
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ought to be checked; pouring as; from 


time to time, upon the twiſted ſtraw. 


The poſts having been repeatedly turned, 
on all ſides, until white aſhes began to form, 
on the ſurface of a black coat of coal, about 
| one tenth of an inch thick, they were re- 
moved, and their place ſupplied with others. 
Chips are preferable to faggots, as fuel in 
this operation ; as they can be dropt in be- 
tween, the poſts, wherever an increaſe of fire 


is wanted. 


"30 


F EBRUARY 5. The ideas of the farmers 


I of this neighbourhood, in regard to carrying 
out corn, or other marketable produce, ap: 


pear to be erroneous. 


In ſelling ſome oats, to a corn buyer, he - 
made 18d. or a, 4 quarter, difference, in 
price, between delivering them at Tamworth, "2 
three miles from this place, or at, 


eleven miles ! 12 


| Five horſes take fifteen quarters: with 

{| eaſe. If a man a boy and five horſes had 
taken them the ſhorter journey, it would 
have broken into their dayswork, and have 
nearly 
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| FROORESS | 


of 


| AGRICUL- g 


" MINUTES 4010 


nearly expended one of the ſhort days of this 
ſeaſon ; and going the longer was but a mo- 


derate dayswork. Yet for this piece of a day, 


not worth five ſhillings (with the extra turn- 
pikes 18d. or 25 more), there was, by taking 
them the longer j journey, an n of 1 
to thirty ſhillings. 


"Neverthelels. it is difficult, 1 nader- 


i ſtand, to perſuade the farmers, on this ſide 
of Tamworth, to carry their produce to 


the other fide of it, for almoſt any advance 
of price. 


But this, perhaps, may be accounted for. 


: Effects ſometimes continue, after their cauſes 
ceaſe. Formerly, the roads, in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Tamworth, were bad beyond a 
= parallel. T hat between Statfold and Tam- 
worth was proverbial : : and immediately on 
the other ſide of it, the paſſage was equally 


intolerable, and more dangerous ; the road 


5 paſſing, for a conſiderable way, through 


waters; which, in times of floods, were im- 


pe paſſable. No wonder, therefore, that, 1 


theſe days (not more than fifteen or twenty 


| years ago), the farmers ſhould be afraid of 


venturing their teams far from home; or 
chat they ſhould make 18d, or 28, a quarter 


difference, 


uss, MIDLAND COUNTIES. &6y 
is difference, between a ſhort and a long deli- 31. 5 
very. This difference, and theſe ideas, hay- PROGRESS 
ing been deeply emprinted, by the practice AGRICUL- 
of azes, ſtill remain, in a great meaſure, un- 

2 obliterated ; notwithſtanding the roads are, 

noto, conſiderably improved, and the worſt of | 
them made travelable turnpike x. 61 


32. 


F EBRUARY II. This farm; a be mouths 8 
ago, might be ſaid to be without either Ros 
ditchor farface drain. The waters of rain 

flowed out of the bottoms of the hedges, ; 

over the adjacent lands, on which it ſtood, | 

for want of proper drains, to convey it off; = 

and for want of common ſhores to re- 

ceive = | 55 

e . 4 had 3 1 nor op- 

VB air to remove the evil; the froſts con- 
F e 


* This minute is publiſhed, to ow the prevalence of IMPROVN. 
= cuſtom; and as a ſtriking evidence, that many of the pre- AGKISULT. | 
ty ſent errors of practice, throughout the kingdom, may have | 
of 2 originated j in right management; and are now become er- 
N | roneous, merely through an alteration of circumſtances: 
and a principal work of IMPROVEMENT, in eyery diſtrict, 

is to cori ect theſe errors, by adapting the RE SEN T PRAC 


e | Tice to PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES, 
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DRAINING, 


1 { NU TE Hie 


tinuing late: nor, indeed, is SPRING a pro- 


per ſeaſon for draining land; which, at that 


time, is full of water, as a wet ſpunge: 


AUTUMN, when the foil and its ſubſtrata are 
firm and free from water, is the proper time. 


See NoRFOLK, MIN. 51. 


In October, I began to open the main com- 
mon ſhore of the farm; with the ſeveral croſs 
and lateral ditches, which lead to it. Having 


relieved one fide of the eſtate, I proceeded to 


the other; opening, or rather cutting, a leſs 
conſiderable ſhore; purſuing its natural 
branches, and their terminating ditches to 
wherever the water hung. 
Hlaving thus prevented the uplands, front | 
overflowing thoſe which lie below them, 1 
opened ſuch outlets and freſh drains, in the 
lower grounds, as will, in future, draw off 
the water which has, heretofore, lodged on 
their ſurfaces, to the great injury of the her- 
bage. 5 
Iam of opinion, that the laſt year's crop : 
was ſeveral tons deficient, through the ef- 
fects of ſtagnant water. At a diſtance, or 
on a curſory view, the herbage looked full * 
but, when it was mown, the foals fell into 
a ſmall compaſs; conſiſting chiefly of ſeed g 

| A without bottom graſſes. 


Where : 


— 


te 


©H 


i 
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Where the ditch, ſerving as a common 
' ſhore, required to be much enlarged, or the 
hedge, tHrough age or ill treatment, required 
to be renewed, the latter was cut to the ſtub; 
the roots earthed up, and the bank levelled, 
with the vegetable mold from the ditch; 
and a banklet formed, on the oppoſite brink, Fe 

| with the worſt of the bottom mold. 
hut, where the hedge was young ih growth” 

and full at the bottom, and the ditch wanted 


merely to be ſcoured out, to prevent its 


: overflowing, only the face of the hedge was 
; pruned: not cloſe to the ſtem; but merely 


to ſtrike off ſo much of the ſpray, as pre- 


. vented the workmen from ſcouring the ditch: 
| afterwards levelling the face, ſo that the bot- 
tom ſhoots ſhould not be over-hung, by the 
1 upper ſpray ; the point of every twig having. 


under this treatment, air and headroom. 


With the mold of the ſe ditches, too, T- 
formed ſharp banklets; on the brinks ; in part 
do defend the young ſhoots, and to help the 
fence, and, at the ſame time, to Place the 
mold in ſuch a ſtate, as would leaſt } incom-" 
mode the graſs; and would be moſt expoſed : 
to the influence of the atmoſphere; in order 


that it may become mellow — — to be 
Ver: II. DE SET | ſpread 
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ſpread. over the adjoining ground, without 
incurring the expence of team labor. 
The mold raiſed out of the common 
ſhores, I placed in a ſimilar way, in ſharp 
ridges, near the brinks; and for a fimilar 
purpoſe; beſide that of preventing ſtock from 
running acroſs the new made trenches, and 

treading in their ſides, before they become 
: firm, and be bound by the roots of the her- 
bage. . 
Theſe ſeveral banks ad Sd of ok lie 
in the beſt ſtate, poſſible, for melioration: 
the graſſy turves are buried, under the crude 
ſubſtrata; which have already received a ſe- 
vere. winter s froſt, and which will, in the f 
common courſe of ſeaſons, be parched | 
through, by the drought of the coming ſum- 
mer: while the ſods, with their rough tuſ- 
ſucks, will die, ferment, and not only be di- 
geſted, themſelves, but aſſiſt in the meliora- 

tion of the cruſt or covering , which promotes 
their diſſolution. „ 
Next autumn, or Winter, the whole will be 
turned over, and mixt together; and, having 
received the froſt of next winter, and the 
drou ght of the enſuing ſummer, the mold will, 


Bo of coure, be ripe enough to ſpread, by hand, 


over : 


$468 


7 


5 acres of ſhore ditch, at 


Scouring 64 acres of drain ditch, 1 5. 


— 3 acres ditto, 96.10 
Opening 82 acres of boundary ditch, OY 
20d. = =  — —0 14 7 
N Cutting 29 acres of foot trench, 4d. o 20: . 
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over the adjoining graſs, elne after 
the hay be off. 


The coſt of this draining ſtands this? 2 1 
Opening 9 acres (of 32 yards each) 


of main common ſhore, at 5. * ig 8 


Ca P 13 acres of ſecond more, 
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e e 


2. 6. — on 
c acres ditto, 154. — 


o 12 
8 

Making 1 acre of branch ſhore 8 
E 
© 
1 


Shovelling out 64 acres ditto, 8 d. 


3 4 
Thus, for eight pounds nine ſhillings and 


8 SDN "2 x 
sss 


fourpence, one hundred acres of valuable 1 


lands are relieved from ſurface water; and 
the buſineſs, at the ſame time, executed, in 
the moſt ample manner. Thus laying dry, 


at a trifling expence, a hundred acres of land, 


ſor ten years to come: namely, about two- 


pence, an acre, a year: and the manure 
FCC 
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! 32. raiſed will, with a little additional labor, 

LE be worth half, if not more than the whole, 
de the expence.. F3 

3 How much Plain 56% may be done = 

_ | for a_ ſhall ſum: and how ſoon a large one | 

| | may be diflipated, on il fraged profes, and 

TI v Hanke ſcbemes Fas 

| 33. 

ll MANACEM. F EBRUARY 22. A caution to the oceu- 

bi ESTATES. piers of extraparochial farms; and the owners 

EE: of extraparochial eſtates 

l N StERS COT, though within the En of 

jl the pariſh of TAMwoRTH (very extenſive), 

j had, as to poor s rates, been extraparochial; 

i havin 18 always maintained its own poor. 

j A few. years ago, a pauper was brought, 

| under an order of removal, from ſome other 

i . pariſh to Sierſcot. The occupier refuſed to 5 

i receive the pauper, who was, in conſequence, | 

| Pe taken to the proper officers of Tamworth ; = 


who, after repreſenting, i in a very liberal way, : 


I wiſh to impreſs the idea, which is here brought 
forward, on the minds of NOVITTIATES, who are too liable 
to beled into FUTILE PROJECTS, while they are negleQ- = 
| ing PLAIN SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENTS, | 
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to his tenant 154 his landlord, "hs conſe- 
quence which muſt attend their refuſal, re- 
ceived the pauper. 
This the corporation of Tarnworth 0 con- 
ſidered, of courſe, as a fortunate circum- 


ſtance, and loſt no time in aſſeſſing Sierſcot 
to the poor's rate of their pariſh; and, on 


being refuſed payment, took the firſt oppor- 


tunity of levying. This brought on an ex- 
penſive law ſuit; backed both by landlord : 
and tenant : who were caft. 

The conſequence is, that Sierſcot, wich f 
theretofore had not, perhaps, paid, on a par 


of years, ninety pence, to its own paupers, 


pow pays the enormous ſam (for one farm 
to pay) of ninety pounds ayear, one year 


with another, to the poor of Tamworth ! 


34 


Manch 13. Some years ago, when tur- 
neps in general ſuffered, more or leſs, by 


1 : the froſt, Mr. James Spooner, of the Hill, 8 


ſold a piece of very good ones, at a high price, 
The purchaſers, however, did not receive 


any benefit, from the major part of them; 
E . OT which 
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which rotted on the ground, od were plowed 


under, for barley and clover, 
The conſequence has been, not only the 
barley, the clover, and the ſucceeding turf, 


but the oats, laſt year, ſhowed, to a furrow, 
how far the turneps were eaten off, and 


where they were plowed under. 
'This 1s an intereſting incident (the truth 


of which I have no reaſon to doubt); re- 


commending turneps, very ſtrongly, as a 
Manure. 


1 have juſt fold tare acres and a half, 


for twentyfour pounds, to be eaten on the 
farm (a good e crop, and a fair price, at pre- 
ſent, in this country). What dreſſing, 
equally meliorating to that abovementioned, 
could be 1 N for forty e an 


acre ? 


But, I ſhould ima gine, many gra aziers DT 


have given 255, or 30 f. an acre, to have let 
their fat ſheep go over them to take off the 
prime part of the ſcedage; and, I have my 
doubts whether this would not have been 
better, than poachin, 4 the foil with followers; 
or cutting it up, by carting the turneps off 
the ground, to graſs eee 


An upland dry ſoil may be better for bei 29 


pampled; but ſuch a foil as prevails here, 


receives, 
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receives, probably, conſiderable injury, by 
being poached with followers; and the fol- 
lowers, themſelves, can receive little benefit: 
__ unleſs, perhaps, in the ſpring, when the 
ground begins to get firm; and then, no 
doubt, it is better to eat the turneps, clean, 
than to leave the bottoms in the ground: as 
| inſtead of rotting and becoming an imme- 
diate manure, they, in that caſe, lie 1 in the way 
of the plow and harrow. 


71 
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Perhaps, generally, on a frong retentive we foil, . 
ſow turneps early; run ſheep over them, as 


early. as the ſeaſon and conveniency will ad- 
mit; and let the refuſe rot on the land, as, ©: 
manure, = | 


36. 


1 27, In Yorkſhire, 1 We confi» 
derable attention to the Ax GING of GATES; | 
not with prvots only * but with hinges; and 
gained an adequate idea of the leading prin- 
ciple ; which, however, 1 did vat emmit | 
| 5 to writing. 5 


HANGING - 
© GATES. 


Here, I 3 had on to 1 8 5 


principle to F But the true es 


* Sce vonn, seg. F EXCES. | 
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HANGING 
GATES. 


MINUTE Ss 


had eſcaped my memory; a falſe one having 


ſupplied its place: namely, that the only thing 


needful was to throw the gate out of its up- 

right, ſo as to lean toward the poſt; no mat- 

ter whether this inclination of the gate were 
obtained, by the hooks, or the thimbles. 


Led by this falſe idea, I had conceived 


that the ſimpleſt, and of courſe the beſt, way 
to hang a gate, would be to put the hooks in, 
exaCtly perpendicularly to each other, and to 
give the fall by the thimbles alone. | 


In conſequence, I prepared a bottom thim- 


ble, with a claſp to take the hartree, and with 
an eye at each corner; in order that the gate 
might be occaſionally hung, on one or the 
5 other ſide of the fence, as the occupation of : 
the incloſure might require, and with this 
thimble hung a gate. = 
he centers of the pins of the hooks being 
placed exactly perpendicularly to each other, 
by a plumb line, the gate was hung on. But 
inſtead of falling, this way or that, it ſtood 
ſtationarily. wherever it was ſet! 22 
It therefore became expedient, to recon- 
fider the ſubject, and to reyert to principles. : 
And, on due inveſtigation, it appears, de- 
monſtrably, that THE FALL DEPENDS EN- 


TIRELY 


Acric, 
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TIRELY UPON THE HOOKS: the AXIS OF | 


MOTION 1s given, by the ſituation of the 
HOOKS, With reſpect to each other; and, 


whichever way the Axis OF MOTION in⸗ 


clines, that way the gate will fall "wp 
A gate ſhould have what is called two 
falls: one at the poſt, to make it catch ; 


and another at rightangle to the gateway, to 


prevent its ſtanding open. 


The QUANTITY or FALL varies wich 


* . 4 


the fituation, and with the uſe, and the length z 
of the gate. If a gate has too much fall, at 
the poſt, it is liable to beat itſelf to pieces; 
if too little, i it does not catch, with ſufficient 
certainty, and is liable to be blown open by 
the wind, and thus to become a deception, 4 


rather than a ſafeguard. 


On ſufficient trial, I have found, that. for : 
ordinary field gates, one inch and a half at 
the poſt, and an inch at rightangle, give 1 


fully ſufficient fall T. 


1 8 With 
1 be: THEORY of this nie is eaſily demonſtrable; 
but as it requires diagrams to explain it, and is merely ele- 


mentary, it may appear with greater propriety, in another 


place: I therefore give, in this, the PRACTICAL bart of 


the Minute, only. 


+ The way to aſcertain the true i. of the hooks 
is that of taking a plumbing line (or any ftring with a 
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HANGING 
GATES. 


| ſhall hang plumb and level; 
in a perfectly upright poſition 3 


MINUTES Ackic, 


With reſpect to THIMBLEs, t the only uſe 


of their being made, in this or that form, is, 
to counteract the obliquity or croſswinding 


of the hooks ; fo that the gate, when ſhut, 
or every way 


The top thimble being uſually put into 


the middle of the hartree, with the eye as 
near to it as the ſhoulder of the hook will 
admit, the counteraction, of courſe, depends 
on the bottom thimble. 


If the bottom thimble be made with two 


ſtrong ſtraps, to claſp the lower part of the 
hartree (as it always ought), with an eye on 
one fide, or with two eyes, one on ach ſide, 
1 and their centers three inches apart, and with 


8 necks 


| fione bung to it), and, looking along the line of the fence 
or gateway, drive the hooks, or move the poſt, until the 
center of the pin of the upper hook appears, by the line 
hanging perpendicularly before the eye, an inch and à half 
nearer the middle of the fence, than that of the under one: 


and then looking along the Iine of the road (or perpendi- 


cularly to the gateway) ſee that the center of the pin of the 
upper hook ſtands one inch nearer the middle of the road, 
than that of the under hook; obſerving, likewiſe, that the 
1 pins of the hooks ſtand, not exactly upright, but in a line 


with each other,. forming one direct Axis OF MOON. 


* Gates being liable to fag, or droop, by hanging, ther 
thowd be hung rather above than below the level. 
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necks projecting, when fixed, one inch far- 
ther from the hartree, than that of the upper 
thimble (or, more accurately ſpeaking, with 


the center of the eye or eyes of the lower 


thumble ſtanding an inch farther behind the 
hartree than the center of the eye of thaupper 
one), the gate acquires, ON A CERTAINTY, 


the required fall, yet hangs level and up · 


right when ſhut. But ſee MIN. 54. 
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Mazcn 29. | Attended ASHBY. STAL= 
LION SHOW, held for the fale and letting of 
ſtallions; the only fair of the kind, I believe, 
in the kingdom. Some years ago, there 
were a few ſhown, at Nottingha m; but none, 
b underſtand, of late years. 
The horſes, which are den to this | 

ſhow, are all of the black carthorſe breed (I 
ſaw but one colored horſe): chiefly young 
| horſes—as © colts” (riſing two years old)— | 
threeyearolds,—and fouryearolds : : ſome to 
be ſold, others to be let for the coming 
5 ſeaſon. thy . 
This 
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MINUTES Aon of * 


This ſhow begins on Eaſter eve, conti- 
nues on Eaſter Monday, and is ſucceeded, 
on Tueſday, by a fair for cattle and ſheep. 
The ſtallions come in, on T hurſday and 
Friday; ſtand in cloſe ſtalls, at the inns ; 
and are led out, occaſionally, into a back 
ſtreet, to be ſhown, to thoſe who defire tq 
ſee them out. | 
This year, there were about thirty on 
ſhow ; eſteemed, from what I can learn, a 
middling ſhow ; but fo flat a market has 
| ſeldom been known. There were only two 
fold (and none let) the two firſt days: one 


of them (the beſt in the ſhow) for a FOES EY 
wn givers. 


The flatneſs of this fair, at a time a 
young horſes are dear beyond a parallel, and 
difficult to be picked up at any price, is a 
paradox; and includes a myſtery, which 
| nobody ſeems able to explain, Great prices, 
it is true, were aſked: nothing, that was 
worth purchaſing, could be had under fifty 
or fixty guineas: but, had the prices been 
lower, there were no buyers: a circumſtance | 
which, perhaps, can be accounted for no- 
way better, than in the decline of the Lei- 
ceſterſhire breed; or the improvement of 
Es 5 8 e 
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me breeds of the diſtricts, to which the 37. 
Is 

Leiceſterſhire horſes were formerly taken ; be, 
| as Warwickſhire, Shropthive,. OG 

| ſhire, &c. 

1 Some of the ewoycarolda were of extraor- 

dinary ſize, for their age. Mr. — had 

Q 


4 1 
** _— "= - $45.4 
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ach F. * 
n 


2 


one not leſs than fifteen; hands and a half or 
ſixteen hands high, and-as well a as N 
moſt aged horſes! ! l e 
Shortbacked, {quaremade, 1 4 
| horſes, with four or five inches of fat on the c 
ribs, were the favorites. A good deal of bone 
is ſtill liked, and their manner of —_— 55 
attended to: not ſo much a as to vin A 
| to their trotting true 15 | 
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0 Arzl 19. 111 is a 3 in this country; | BURNING 
| to ſet fire to rough dead graſs, at this time gas. 
: of the year; in order to clear the ſurface, — 


for the young ſpring ſhoots. : 

Mr. — ——, of. this neighbourhood, a few 
days ago, in © burning his feg,” ſet fire to 
dead 8 at the back of a young quick, 
and burnt it down, ſome conſiderable wa; 

the 
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11 


| BURNING 
N pill 


WATERING 
| GRASSLAND. 


MINUTES + Ackic. 


the fire ſcorching the live hedge in its pro- 


greſs. And a much more fatal accident hap- 
peneſl about a week apo, in Leiceſterſhire, 


by the ſame means. 
In the former cafe, the fire was doppel, by 


mak ing a gap in the hedge; but, 1 in the latter, 
the hedge conducted the fire to a hovel, and 
the hevel communicated it to an adjoining 
village, in which ſeventeen houſes, with 
barns, rickyards, 8. are faid to be con- 


ſumed !_ 


But though theſ chende 1 0 to 
ſerve as a caution, to thoſe who purſue this 
practice (which, by the way, can ſeldom be 
purſued with propriety), ſimilar effects can 
ſeldom take place: : the ground and every 
g thing ſtanding upon it are ſeldom ſo dry, at 
this ſeaſon of the year, as they are at . 5 


ArRIL 24. In my ride this morning, I 
looked into the meadows below AUSTREY, 


which have, time. out of mind, been watered 


in the ſpring of the year, by a rill which 
riſes out of the hill above the village. See 
MINUTE * 5 bY This 
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TP his year, 1 take for aranted, the quan- 


| tity of water has been ſmall. 55 By the ſides 

of the floats, but there only, the graſs is as 
7 green as a bed of leeks, and ſhoetop deep. 

At preſent, the water 1s ſo low, it is barely 

able to overflow the trenches. 


In a hollow, by the ſide of one oft the floats, 


in which the water has ſtood, a x white ſcum i is : 


left. 


I Seeing its appearance, and perceiving its 
5 taſte, to reſemble that of marl, I collected 
| ſome of it, and find it to be moſt ſtrongly 


calcareous TT - * 
| This appears to me a moſt intereſting fact; 


. 
WATERIN S 
GRASSLAND. 


CALCAREOLS 
WATER. 


3s tending to ſhow, that calcareous matter . 
is not only ſuſpendible i in water, but that, c 
in this ſtate, it is WT beneficial to . 


tation. 


In ſituations, * waters s of this quality | 
cannot be rendered uſeful, in watering graſs= _ 
lands, might they 1 not be collected, and be 

1 thereby 


Buy analyſis, ten grains of this ſcum nel eight grains 
of calcareous matter; leaving two grains of reſiduum; chiefl ly 
the broken blades of graſs to which it adhered; but, in part, 
of a tough, indiſſoluble ſubſtance, whoſe properties | have | 


nat, pets had an 1 opportunity of eee 


"hs 
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don | 
CLOVER 
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the beſt « crop. EA May 


thereby induced to depoſit their calcareous 
particles, in reſervoirs, for the uſe of arable 
lands *?. 


(or any whole ground) ſown late in AUTUMN, 
and in FROSTY WEATHER, ſhould be s0wN 
on the FRESH FURROW, occurs in No. 3. 


The ſoil a good middle loam. | 


lay ſome days, before they could be harrowed. 
An adjoining land, plowed the next day, and 
ſown immediately, is, to preſent appearance, 
twice the crop. The plants of the former 
. are ſtraggling, even to bareneſs; while the 
latter is a beautifully well ſtocked ridge of 
Wheat: it has, I ſhould ſuppoſe, near twice 
the number of plants upon it: though the 
quantities of ſeed were exactly the ſame. _ 


' fources of this rill. The channel, toward the mouth, was 
filled with the moſt luxuriant FLOTE FEScuE: the blades 
tuo or three feet high! and might have been collected, in 

aluantity, as ſoiling. By widening the rill, and ſpreading the 


MINUTES. Ac, 


Mar 7. Anevidence that a CLOVER LEY 


Three lands were caught 1 in the froſt, and 


October q. At harveſt, this land was much 


*I afterward (int the wane of June) examined one of the 


waters, a ſpring of this quality might be turned to confide- 
rable advantage, as a manure of this nutritious graſs. 
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May II. A land of the fallow of No. 9. Swix 
Wenz been badly plowed (with a ſharp wen 
„age i in the middle and a hollow on either 
ſide of it) and ſown with barley, in my ab- 
| ſence, I ſet out in the hollow, on each fide of 
the ridge, and gave the outſides of the land an 5 
g additional plowing: thereby laying it with | 4 
4 ] a gentle even roundneſs, and burying =_ =_ 
. barley, of courſe, under a principal vor _ 
J the foil. 

The confequence_ i is, this dry ſeaſon, the 
part, thus replowed, is fully and regularly 
| ſtocked; with fine healthy plants; while the 
f Þ remainder of the piece, only harrowed in, 
has not half i its ſeed come up; the reſt lying 
in the ground, as dry as when fown. This 
comes up in ſeams and cluſters: — T hat, : 

g beautifully regular. Ls, 
i This incident ſhews that, in DRY WEA-. 
„ furs, BARLEY, if the land be in order, 
| ſhould be PLOWED | UNDER : and, at the 
| fame time, leads to an IMPROVEMENT in the 
method of s6WiING BARLEY UNDER FUR= 


Row: namely, that of ſowing, previoully to 
Vor. II. e the 


Ma » 28 
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BARLEY. 


W lrus 8 


of 
WAT ERS, 


MINUTES Ale 


the laſt harrowing ; or, in Ger words, of 
harrowing after the ſeed is ſown : for, by 


this means, the ſeed, inſtead of running 
down into drills, at the bottoms of the fur. 


rows, is diſtributed regularly, near the mid- 


dle of the ſoil. 


42. 


unn 5. The waters of the Dove (of 


Derbyſhire) are eſteemed rich i in a | fingular 


degree “. 


This circumſtance, | lag as the Dove 


does among bleak barren hills, and without 
paſſing through a rich arable country, is in- 


tereſting. Thoſe of the Avox (of Worceſ- 


terſhire); are eſteemed of a fertilizing quality; 
but this ſeems to be accounted for, in their 
7 being collected from the rich and highly cul- 
tivated lands of the Vale of Eveſham. Thoſe 


of the Wyre (dividing Gloceſterſhire and 


Monmouthſhire) are eſteemed pernicious to 
the meadows on its banks; becauſe (88. is be- 


lieved) 
This Minute, with 148 and 149 on PLANTING, ar 


part of the produce of an excurſion, acroſs NEED woo® 
FoREs r, to UTTOXETER, and thence to near AsHBOURS 
in DERBYSHIRE, 


2 ts re ME Lo 
Ea, e 


Rte. 


lar 


Auſtrey water is a ſufficient ground, for this 
| hypotheſis : : and there are men who ſpeak of 5 
the limeſtone of the Peak. - 


” neral rules, and received maxims, in huſ- 
| bandry, 
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lieved) they are collected from the barren 42. 

hills of Wales. 
The meliorating effect of the Dove is 

thought, by ſome, to be owing to the waſh- 


e 
WAT ERS. 


| ings of the ſheepwalks of the Peak Hills. 


But has not the Wye the fame advantage? 
I rather ſuſpe& that its fertilizing powers 
ariſe, from ſome inherent quality of the water 


itſelf: probably acquired, from an intimate 


communication with CALCAREOUS or other 
FER TILIZING EARTHs. The ſcum of the 


It 1 is a fact, well . : that the hills 


* of the Peak abound with calcareous, thoſe of 
Wales, with aſtringent matter: circumſtan- 

ces which may well account for the reſpective 

BY qualities of their waters. . 


43. 


| fuxns 26. How dangerous to adopt ge- own. 


PO 4 3 


arrrirs 


roaxEFs. 
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43. 
SOWING 
TURNEPS. 


' POTATOES. 


MINUTES Ao 


It is generally eſteemed to be folly, to ſow 
turneps among duſt; they being, in this caſe; 
| deemed liable to be cut off with the fly: yet 
both Mr. —— and Mr. 
neps now up; and ſay, 88 never knew them 
to do better, than they do this n dry 
ſeaſon! N 
1796. If there be moiſture within the ſoil, . 
its immediate furface is the leſs to be re- 
garded. See MIN. 84. 


have tur- 


44. 


Joxx 26. 1 have obſerved, in my rides, 
” frequent inſtances of the CORNERS OF ARA- 
BTE INCLOSURES (a part the plow cannot 
reach), and other vacant Plots. of ground, 
being planted with POTATOES, and hoed i in 
a a gardenly manner. 
This 18: good huſbandry: whether it be 
= done for the farmer s own uſe, or whether he 
allow a laborer to mow the ground for his 

family. 
The later I find, is more cenerally the 
3 caſe: : it being common, in this diſtrict, for 

L. ABORERS to alk, and maſters to grant, 
EE, 2 e Wl 


%F 


ä 


3 
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ſuch indulgencies: a good cuſtom, The 
laborers plant and clean them, in the 


mornings and evenings, at their own time; 
the produce muſt be of eſſential uſe to their 


families; and the loſs to the farmer i is little, 


85 
44. 


POTATOES. 


if any thing. The balks and the headlands 


of this country will generally, when freſh, 
bring a tolerable crop of potatoes, without 


manure: and the land, after the potatoes" are 5 


off, is ready for any other i 


Tos 30 The . . for want 4. 
moiſture, this ſpring, has not ripened. „ 
ſtead of digeſting, in the heap, in which it 
was piled, it has, in many parts, become 
mouldy, and is in a ſtate which unfits it to 


DIGESTING 


be ſet on for turneps ; 5 the crop for which it 


is intended. 
Had the piles been watered, as they were 
formed, the benefit, 1: am of opinion, would 
have been * = 


„„ 


i 
i 
4 
ow 
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WATERING 


GRASSLAND. 


MINUTES ad 


46. 


Joxs 30. Some time ago, Mr. SHEASBY 
of Tamworth ſhowed. me a MEtApow, on 
the banks of the Tame, which he canwATER, 


at pleaſure, by a ſmall brook, or rivulet, which 
runs by the ſide of it. 


One ſmall floodgate turns the ſtream; and 
three or four ſluices, or outlets from the 


| brook, feed the floats, diſtributed over the 


face of the meadow. It has been done two 


or three years: the whele expence ſome forty 
or fifty ſhillings! The Pay of ground, 


five or. lix acres, 


The reſult, this year, 528 ſtriking; far, 
notwithſtanding the uncommon dryneſs of 


the ſeaſon, and the unuſual lightneſs of the 


hay crop, in n general, this meadow is full of 


graſs. 


What an advantage! and 165 for a mere 


thought. The whohs of the original expence 
Is comparatively nothing: yet, by means of it, 


he has ſubjected a brook to his will: which 


brook, for want of the thought, or the 
: ſpirit to put it in practice, has run waſte, by 
the lide of theſe meadows, for ages paſt! 


What 


Ic, 


WIN 
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What a loſs to the community! Yet how 
many ſuch rivulets ſtill run waſte, for want of 
a fimilar expence; while ſums of money are 
yearly laid out, in preparing grounds to re- 


ceive /andfloods, which, of courſe, never 


| exiſt, but when the meadows are ſoaked with 
the rains that give birth to the overflowings. 
Mir. S. for forty or fifty ſhillings, will this 


year get ſeveral tons of hay; Mr., for 


ſeventy pounds, not perhaps 8 ſingle blade 


of grads: 


47. 


Jot v . 5 Mix. 45. ) Bx way of er- 
periment, threw a load (a wine pipe full) of . Wine 
water over thoſe piles of dung, three or four 
days before carrying. The benefit, even in 
ſo ſhort a time, is evident and great. It be- 
gan to operate, the ſecond or third day. The 
mouldineſs has diſappeared; it being now 
| (comparatively, at leaſt, with what it was) 
rich, den. rotten dung! 5 


Tr 


87 
46. 


WATERING 1 
GRASSLAND. 4 
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DUNG, 
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— 
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SMIrH's 


_ SHOP, 


IMPLE. 
MENTS. 


WHEEL. 
WRIGHT'S 


SH OP. 


48. 


JoLy 7. It is not unuſual, in this country, 
for the larger occupiers to have a BLACK 


SMITH'S SHOP, in their reſpective yards; a 


neighbouring blackſmith coming, once, 


twice, or thrice, a week, to do the work of 


the farm. 


There is one, on this eſtate, which ſerves 


three or four farms. A man has full employ- 
ment, two days each week. 


This is much preferable to going 2 a mile 


or two, with horſes to be ſhod, and plow 


irons to be ſharped, 
It is obſervable, however, wi in my 
Great ſtations and excurſions, I have not 


yet (to my recollection) ſeen a WHEEL- 
WRIGHT'S SHOP upon a farm: although, in 


my opinion, no conſiderable farm ought to 


be without one. Wheelwrights, everywhere, 
carry loads of tools about with them; yet 
frequently want, in a farm yard, many con- 
veniencies, a ſhop would ſupply. 


JULY 
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49- 


JoLy 7. T his morning, made up a bank 


fence, on one ſide of a drinking pool, 


with ſods taken from a ſurface drain, which 
was wanted to be made, in the adjoining 
graſs incloſure; wheeling them, in ee 
to the ſide of the „ 

Thus two purpoſes were effected, at one 


; expence: and without leaving an eyeſore. 
Whereas, had the ſods been hacked out, 


50 FENCES 


and 


' DRAINING, 


ELEMENTS 


of 


PRAC Tick. 


anywhere, as is generally the caſe, an ugli- 
ain W310 of graſs, would have been 


the conſequence. Or, had the drain been 
made, without having a uſe for the ſods, 
they muſt have lain an encumbrance, er 
have been carried off, as many loads were 
this ſpring, into heaps, t to get Wem off the 
graſs. 
How often are ſods wanted for ſetting the 
face of a ditch, &c. &c. and, certainly, it is 


always worth a thought, whether ſome ſur- 


face drain, in a contiguous graſsground, may 


not be at the ſame time wanted. 


Joy 


$5 


MIGESTING 


of every kind, the price ſhould be ſo much 
each cubical yard; meaſuring the pile, not 
befare, but after, it is turned: for the lighter 
it is laid up, the ſooner it will digeſt, and 


1 1 N U TE Ao 


50. 


JuLy 7. I have employed two or three 

men, during the laſt three weeks or a month, 
in turning up yard dung, mixing heaps of 
compoſt of various ſorts, and clearing drink- 


ing pools—laid dry by this droughty ſeaſon : 
all by the groſs. 


My general rule of calculation has been a 
penny, each cubical yard, for turning over 
and mixing. Where wheeling was wanted, 
the price varied, according to the diſtance 
to be wheeled. See the LIST of RATES. 


It is obſervable, that, in turning up manure 


the more it will meaſure : the intereſts of 


the employer and the laborer becoming, by 
this means, united. 


Juxs 


{x 
the 


tet 
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57. 


Juxx 10. From the experience of laſt 
year and this, I find, that from threepence to 


ſixpence, an acre, may be ſaid to include all 


the prices, by the acre, for mowing the ſcat- 
tered weeds of paſture grounds. They muſt 


be very numerous if ſixpence is not enough, 


and it is not worth a man's while to walk 


over the ground, for leſs than threepence. 


Where there is much broken graſs, or ; 


where the-weeds are united in Plots, higher 
prices are requiſite *. *. 


52. 


Jury 10. I am now emptying 418 
neglected drinking pool, which does not n 
meaſure more than eighty ſquare yards 5 
| ſurface 5 yet there will be fifty to ſixty loads | 


of © 


| * It i is with 8 AiMiculey prevail upon 1 myſelf to pub. _ 
| liſh theſe and other Minutes on MINUTIAL MATTERS. | 
But in them the INEXPERIENCED are moſt liable to be 
defrauded, And for their . only, 1 + Js : 


them, 


of 


MOWING 
PASTURE 
GROUNDS. 
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3% of manure, ariſing from it; principally the 
Aquatic Toots and decayed herbage of aquatic plants, 
Eno Query — might not many low ſwampy 

places, too difficult to be drained at a mo- 
derate expence, or too bad to beſtow much 
money upon in draining, be planted, or 
ſown, with ſome quickgrowing AQUATIC 
PLANT; and be overflowed, as a ſource of. 
manure ? | 
The firſt thing, to be aſcer tained, oald be 
1 proper plant for the purpoſe ; ; one adapted 
to the given ſoil and ſituation ; which would 
grow faſt, and produce manure of the beſt 


ouality; The next, what depth this parti- 
cular plant (or plants) might require to be t\ 
overflowed. | ir 
The thought, perhaps, is new; and may f 
be worth purſuing *, -W- c 
t 
HI 3 
aN JULY 11. The price of cattle, at length, { 
as begins to fall (of lean cattle at leaſt), and, 
as numbers mult be killed, fat or underfat, the \ 
price, unleſs for prime meat, will of courſe * 
drop. | Fortunately | ' 


* For the valuablencſ of AQATIC MANURE, fee 
Mi. 111. 
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Fortunately for the graziers, ſtock was ſo 
ſcarce and dear, in the ſpring (ſee Mix. 1.) 


that, in general, their grounds are under- 


ſtocked. Nevertheleſs, the drought has been 


ſo intenſe, and the graſs, in conſequence, ſo 


ſhort, that, although they may look well, the 
general complaint is, they do not improve, 


as fatting ſtock. 


Mr. aſſerts that he has ſome cows, 


which go upon good land, that is not more 


than half ſtocked, yet they are now as lean, 


as when they came out of the ſtraw yard. 


A grazier of Northamptonſhire is ſaid to 


have offered, to ſale, a parcel of oxen, at 
two guineas, a head, 40% than they coſt him, 


in the ſpring. He fodfiered them with hay, 


ſome time after he bought them; and has, of 


courſe, given them the ſummer's graſs! and 


this is probably the caſe of numbers. Mr. | 
— s cows would not ſell for nearly ſo 
much, now, as he gave for them, in the 


prin 8. 


Nevertheleſs, foros gobtch bulloc Ks, WEEN 
were kept at ſtra w, until late in the ſpring, 


are already tolerably good beef. Indeed, not- 


withſtanding the circumſtances above related, 
and the prevailing cry of the country, cattle 


in 
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GRAZING 


CATTLE. 


NATURAL 


 HERBAGE. 
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53. 


NATURAL 


SEASONS, 


1TANGING 
GATES. 


M 1 r AGRic, 


in 1 general, conſidering the ſtate of their 
paſtures, are in tolerable condition; for al- 


though their paſtures are as brown as fallows, 
and as bare as commons, cattle look ſleek and 
healthy; much better, it is allowed, than 


they did, ſome years ago, in a remarkably 


wet ſummer; when, though they rolled in 


graſs, they were poor as carrion. 
In a wet ſeaſon, graſs is watery weak; 


in a dry one, it is rich and ſubſtantial; a great 


deal of nutriment being compreſſed into a 


ſmall compaſs; the ſuperiority of quality 
making up for the ſmallneſs of quantity. 


$54 


Jour 12. (See Min. 36.) But an incon- 
veniency ariſes from ſetting a gate upright, 
by means of the BOTTOM THIMBLE, SOLELY» 

The bottom hooks are obliged to ſtand too 


far out of the poſt; thereby rendering them, 


: if not made unneceſſarily ſtout, liable to be 
bent, or looſened, and the fall of the gate t9 


be de eſtroyed. vet 1 have never met with 


an inſtance of this evil being remedied, by 


ſetting the gate upright, with the Top and 
| BOTTOM 
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BOTTOM THIMBLES, JOINTLY : raiſing the 
head, by lengthening the neck of the lower 
thimble; and preventing its leaning, by turn- 


ing the eye of the upper thimble, toward the 
fff; inſtead of placing it, as is uſual, in the 
middle of the hartree. 
| Being deſirous, however, to 155 the re- 
quired ſtiffneſs to the hinges, and, at the 
ſame time, to contrive a ſet of thimbles which 
would ſuit either ſide of the fence, (for the 
: purpoſes already mentioned) I gave the ſub- 
ject extraordinary attention, and at length 


reached, what appears to be a degree of per- 


fection, in the art of hanging FARM GATES: 


54. 


HANGING 
GATES, 


namely, that of ſetting the CENTER of the 


EYE of the BOTTOM THIMBLE, e inches 
behind the middle of the hartree; and, in- 
{tead of making one eye in the end of the 


TOP THIMBLE, as is uſually done, to ſlit the 


end of the rod or bar out of which it is 
made, and, with the two ſtraps, to turn 
TWO EYES, one on either fide, with their 
' CENTERS three inches apart, and, when fixed, 


one inch behind the corner of the hartree. 


This plan, however, did not ſtrike me, 


until I had nearly hung the whole of the 
gates I had made; one e only remaining un- 
| _ Aung: 
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MINUTES Aon. 


hung. This, however, has given me a 
fair, and ſufficient, opportunity of proving the 
practicability of the principle. The upper 
hook is driven almoſt cloſe home to the 
poſt ; the center of the hin being only one 
inch from it; and the center of the pin of 
the lower hook, only t and a half inches 
from the poſt; altogether the ſtiffeſt gate 
hinge I have ſeen. 
On hanging this gate, an inconveniency 
aroſe, which I had not foreſeen: it would not 
open ſufficiently wide ; being prevented, 
equally, by the extra eye of the upper thimble, 
and by the artice of the hartree: but, bß 
rounding off 7his, and letting that into a 
notch of receſs in the poſt, it may be made 
to open to the required width, and to ſtand 
at the required point, without falling one way 
or the other 
And another advantage of a gate hung on 
this principle, it may (when hung at a diſ- 
tance from obſtructions) be thrown wholly 
open, by placing the contrary eye on the upper 
Hook ; and, in this caſe, it cannot, through | 
wantonneſs or miſtake, be ſhut! an advan- 
tage which never ſtruck me, until I had hung 
the gate under notice ! 


| How 


1 
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| How dark and difficult is the path of in- 
vention! Nevertheleſs, by grovelling along 


it, with attention and perſeverance, we fome- 


times ſtumble on that which we are ſeeking ; "us 


but, more frequently, on net we never 
| n of | W alert 05 8711155 


85. 


Jory 2 20. Ae [ have i partes the 
ſtudy of BoTANY with greater eagerneſs, 
on account of its being cloſely allied with 


AGRICULTURE, | . never pied i it, until ; 


this year. 


In NokFoLR, I müste the corn weeds; 


þ in GLOCESTERSHIRE, I attempted {in 1783) 


to make a liſt of graſſes; and, laſt year, 1 
CULTIVATED all the 6RAs8E5 and LEGUMEs | 
I could pick up; but I never, until within 
theſe few days, went into a meadow or paſ- 
ture ground, and collected a SPECIMEN of 
every plant growing in it, with a view to 
aſcertain, in a ſummary way, the NATURAL 
HERBAGE of ſuch meadow or paſture. 
ground; and, now, I was led to it, by an 
Incident: ſo. blind and dull we are at difco- 
Vox. II. WO CI vering 


HANGING 
_ GATES 


"BOTANY. 
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55. 


BoOrAxv. 


MINUTES Ante 


vering new roads, which, when known, are 
obvious, eaſy and ſhort! 
Being informed that a certain piece of 


| ground, in this neighbourhood, is eſteemed 
the beſt piece in it, for the cheeſe dairy, I 
determined to examine the herbage. The 


idea, and the method of putting it in prac- 
tice, ſtriking me in the hay field, I imme- 
diately ſet about collecting the graſſes, and 
weeds, of the unmown part of the meadow 
I was in; and, finding it at once eaſy and 
amuſing, I extended my obſervations to other 


: grounds. 


At firſt, I eathered only o one frait ſtalk, or 


. leaf, of each plant; but finding, when I came 
to liſt the collection, that I was ſometimes 


unable to recollect the proportional quantity 


of each ſpecies, I afterwards endeavoured to 

proportion the number of ſpecimens of each 

plant, to the E it bore to the other 
plants of the piece. 


In ſorting and liſting the Sa I firſt 


ſeparated the HERBAGE, or uſeful plants, 
from the WEEDS, or noxious plants in di- 
geſting each of theſe claſſes, I diſpoſed thoſe 
of which I found the greateſt number of ſpe- 
cimens, firſt, and the ſingle ſpecimens laſt: 


and, 
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re and, in liſting them, I placed them down on 55. 
the paper, in the ſame order in which they gor. 

of lay upon the table: fo that thoſe which ſtand 

d at the head of each liſt; are the moſt com- 

I mon graſſes, or weeds, growing in the 

ie ground to which the liſts reſpectively belong. 

- Falf an hour ſpent in collecting, and half 

e- an hour more in digeſting and liſting the 

d ſpecimens, is time enough for aſcertaining, 

w i ſufficiently, for the aGrIcuLTOR's uſe, the 

ad herbage of a piece of meadow, or Tone 


er land, of OY acres: 

ne | | Grafſes and Legumes. 

wm © Holcus lniatus—meadow ſoftgraſs. 88 

iy Feſtucu elatior—tall feſcue. = 

: 15 PBleum nodoſum—bulbous catſtail. 

; Lolium perenne—raygraſs. „ 

oy Anthoxanthum odoratum—vernal. . 

N H2. Alopecurus 

I 

- D « « Mzaboivs: 12 ae or ſhallow vallies; which have 4 
45 never been plowed; lying between ſwells of arable lands. 
li- The foil; a blackiſh loan lying on a retentive clayey 
lc ſubſoil. The ſeaſon dry: The ſeveral meadows from 
e- which this conſolidated liſt is made, have formerly been 
bs | & floated upward.” See Min. 27. Good hay ground: 

4 affording, in a common year, about a ton and a half of 
uy 


hay, an acre, 


100 MINUTE $ Ascxie. 


55. Ahpecurus pratenſis-meadow foxtail. 
zorany: Trifohum pratenſ.-meadow trefoil. 
| Plantaga lunceolatus narrow plantain. 
- Ranunculus repens—creeping crowfoot. 
© Poaitrivialis—common poe. 

- Cynoſurus criftatus—common dogſtail. 
Triſulium repens—creeping trefoil. 
Agroſtis alba cree ping bentgraſs. 
Feſtuca duriuſcula hard feſeue. 
Sanguiſorba officinalis—meadow burnet. 

 Lathyrus pratenſis—meadow vetehlm 8. 


Vicia ſaliva-meadow veteh. 


Dadiyli glomerata- -orchard graſs fo =y : 


Brixa media tremblingraſs. 
Avena flaveſcens—yellow oatgraſs. 
Hordeum murinum—common barleygraſs. 
Laotus corniculatus birds foot trefoil. 
| Trifolium procumbens—procumbent trefoil. 
Hexacleum Jphondy(rum—cowparinep. 


Doubt? ul. 


Acbillea mill folium—common milfoil, 


, : 5 Weeds, 


| Ronunculus acric-provineially*crowflower.” 

| Centaurea nigra—provincially * cockheads.” 
| Rhinanthus criſta-gaili—pro .“ pennyweed.” 

Leantochn 


1 


Carguus paluſtris marſh thiſtle. = 
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Leontodon taraxacum—dandelion. 


= 4%» 


H 'ypocheris radicata—Jongrooted hawkweed. 

Carex hirta—provincially ** ſharegraſs.” 

_ Chryſanthemum leucanth —oxeye daiſey. _ 

Rumex acetoſa—provincially . green ſauce,” 

Pucedanum filaus—meadow ſaſſafras. EE” 
Carduus lanceolatur—provin. " boarthiltle.” - 
| Rumex cr ;/pus—eurled dock. 
Prunella vulgaris ſelf heal. 


Bellis perennis—common daiſey. 


e 
8 * ». 


i - 


Primula veris—cowlli Ip. 


5 Betonica oficinalis—betony. 
Tragopogon praten /e—goatibeard, 
Aira caſpitoſa—tulſock airgraſs. 


Carices — ſedges, - 


Cineraria paluftris—marſh fleabane. = 
Potentilla anſerina—provin. + gooſe tanſey.” 
 Polygonumperſicaria—prov,** willow weed. 5 
Cardamine proten/is. common ladyſmock. 
Lychnis flos-cuculi—meadow cam pion. 
Valeriana dioicamarſn valerian. 
: : Achillea Sens ee 
| Juncus effuſus—common ruſh, 
— mMflexus—wire ruth, 


Shir Fee eee _ 


Eg {cru fun men Fe joint graſs,” 1 
H 3 Gs Angelica | 


* 

= 

4! 

[| 

* 

0 

3 
3 


MINUTE'S Acne. 


Angelica ſybveftris—wild angelica. | 
 Myoſotis feorproides—ſeorpion mouſear. 
 Lyfimachia nummularia * money wort. 


ranger or COOL MIDDLELAND Þ. 


| Graſſes and Legumes. 


Cogan cr riſtatus—common. dogſtail. 
Holcus Janatus—meadow ſoftgraſs. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum—vernal. _ 
Plantago lanceolatus narrow plantain 

Lolium perenne—raygraſs, 

Lotus corniculatus—birdsfoot trefoil. 
Trifolium repens—creeping trefoil. 
 Trifolium pratenſe-—meadow trefoil, 
Asgroſtis alba creeping bentgraſs. 
Feſtuca duriuſcula hard feſcue. 

Poa trivialis—common poe. 

Poa annua—dwarf poe. 

Bromus mollis—ſoft bromegraſs. 


Avena flavgſcens yellow oatgraſs. 

Holcus mollis—couchy ſoftgraſs. oh 
Rangnculus repens —creepin 8 crowſoot. 
Lathyru 


»The laſt Loom grow. on the cooler miſter parth 
| only 


4 The ſoil : a idle loam, on 2 meal; retentive ſubſoil, 


Grafs and corn alternatel V. The n eſteemed favorable 
ta cheeſe. 


-the' pieces examined had been previouſly gone over with 
dle docking i iron, "mas if much of che twf oft the diſtrict 5 
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Lathyrus pratenſi n meadow vetchling. 3 
Vicia cracca—bluetufted vetch. „„ | > NRNRGRP. . 
Doubtful. 


Acbillea mille feln. common milfoil, | 


» ect. 


Carex birta—hairy ſedge. | 1 oh 
Cineraria paluſtris—marſh fleabane. 0 


Potentilla e ee 5 


Prunella vulgaris ſelf heal. 
Potentilla reptans—cree ping cinquefoil, 
 Ranunculus acris—common crowfoot. 
Carduus paluſtris—meadow thiſtle, 
 Serratula arvenſis—common thiſtle. | 
Alira ceſpitoſa—tuſſock airgraſs. _ 
Centaurea e knobweed. 
Carices R 
; 8 e grooted hawkweed, 


. ſedges. 


Carduus lanceolatu ſpear thiſtle. ö 


Juncus effuſus—common ruſh, = 


Juncus inflexus—wire ruſh, 


Gentiana centaurium—centaury gentian. : 
= wen ee work . 


» Dick.” Is 80. f Se Wen fans hab; e dine | 


were 8 


— 2 „ 
— ———.. ß c ( — p — * ö - 


N 


38 * 


BOTANY. 


WEEDS. 


M IN T E & : Agri, 


HERBAGE OF RICH MIDDLE GROUNDS *, 


"Orafir and Legumes, 


: C ynofurus criftatus—common dogſtail. 


Laolium ee graſs. 


H. bra 


were to be examined, in this way the dock would be found 


at the head of the liſt. And no wonder, while an idea, 


diſgraceful to the diſtrict, remains unex ploded; and while 


15 there are men weak enough, or lovenly r 0 fuller | 


it to influence their practice. 
This 1 ingenious idea, which I have actually hd de- 


7 1 (and. have too frequently ſeen it intraduced into 
: pr actice), 1 is, that the beſt way of getting rid of docks on 


graſs land is © to let them ſpend themſelves by feeding ! 15 


that is to ſahh te let them feed themſelves to death ! !! 


The argument held out is, that there are no l 1 


old turf? old grafs land. It is however admitted that, 
although the © birds-of the air” fly away with the princi- 


pal part of the ſeed, the part beaten down, and trodden 


= er the ſoil * ek will grow when the land i is of ca 


up- 


How truly abſurd, theng is yp an idea, i in this country, 


where land is laid down to graſs, with noa other view than 
255 that of mowing: it up again, in a a few yearhe. 5 


* Rich, found, dry. land: « Ammington-hall 3 
pieces: in good preſervation: free from anthills and rub- 


biſh: elbeemed the beſt grazing ground in this country. 
Being all in paſture, and eaten very bare; at the time the 
ſpecimens were gathered (17th July), the uſt may not be 


accurate: it is, however, \yſicraly ſo to give A genera 
1 idea of the herbage, | 


dc: 


ar 


| 
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Holcus lJanatus—meadow ſoftgraſs. e 55 


Poa trivial common po. „an 


ö Agroſtis capillaris—fine bentgraſs. 


F eftuca duriuſcula—hard feſcue. 


Plantago lanc colatus narrow plantain, 


Tri po repens—creeping trefoil, _ 
- pratenſe—meadow t Wel. 3 
Jos corniculatus +—birdsfoot trefoil. 


Lathyrus pratenſi 55—meadow vetchlin g. 


Avena faveſcens yellow oatgraſs. 
Dacłylis glamerata—orchard graſs, or fo arab. 


: Ranunculus repens —creeping crowfoot, | 


Doubtful. 


5 Actillas mille Halen ee mill. 


. reds. 


4 Lords CORNICULATUS.. This PRE notwithſtand- ; CUTE: | 


4 


ing the extreme dryneſs of this ſeaſon, flouriſhes in a ſin- HERBACE. 
gular manner, in the moſt expoſed ſituations. On bowling 1 TT 
greens ans mown lawns, it is almoſt the only green herb- 

age left (the daiſey excepted), variegating their ſtone- 8 
colored ſurfaces, i in ſome inſtances, beautifully, 


In meadows and paſturegrounds, it is, this year, | parti- ”, 


| cularly abundant, or perhaps more eue. (peaking, 
: particujarly conſpicuous, 1 5 


A very ſtrong deep * root is sexidently the cauſe of i its 0 


thus reſiſting draught. 


Might not a productive variety of this plant be cults | 
yated with profit in dey den uuationsT - 155 


S 4 


— * => SEES IS. * * — IL — 2 — . 
4 a mo A A . 1 — — = 


ou er ———— — 
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MINUTES Acc 
Weeds. 
Centaurea nigra—meadow knobweed,. 
Ranuncu Ius acrig—common erowfoot. 
Carduys lanceolatus—f pear thiſtle. 


Serratula arvenſi common thiſtle. 
Urtica e nettle. 


HERBAGE OF NEGLECTED op GRASS- 
LAND My: 


Graff, &c, 


Similar to thoſe of the foregoing liſts; ; va- ; 
| Tying) with the quality of the ſoil, and TOR, 


. cen. 5 


Beſide thoſe laſt enumerated, the following g 


are found in too great abundance. 


| Crataegus oxyacantha—hawthorn, N 
Prunus Jpmeſa—ſloethorn, - 


_ Roſa arvenſis—white roſe, 


Rubus  fruticofus—common bramble. = 
ex europœus “ gorſe,” 


Anonis arvenſiu—“ hen gorſe, or 60 « fin.” 
Goniſta tinetort j— * yellows,” 


| ſeveral pieces, {till left, in the diſtri; and ſome of them 


in ſuch a rough neglected ſtate, that half the e lies | in 


tele better than a Rate of waſte, 


Pefuca 


» „ Provincialty; 0 OLD TURF ,” of which there are 


17 


1c. 


12 
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F ice Hlvatica g feſcue, or anthill. 55. 
graſs. ER OO gorany. 


Galium verum. joint graſs.” 5 

Senecio jacobæa common ra gwort. 

Daucus carota wild carrot. 

| Rumex criſpus—curled dock. 

Aira caſpitoſa—tuſſock airgraſs, 
Plantago major broad plantain, 
Potentilla anſerinaſilverweed. 

Potentilla reptans—creeping — 


| Palygonum aviculare—hogweed. 


The unuſual dryneſs of this Alas is 
mock againſt aſcertaining, with preciſion, the 
herbage of a diſtrict ; eſpecially i in PASTURE= | 
GROUNDS; which are, this year, eaten to 8 


the quick: even the plants whoſe ſeedſtems 
are uſually moſt conſpicuous ; ; as the crow 
55 foots, y arrow, knobweed, &c. are diſcoverable, N 


by their root leaves, only! _ 
This, by the way, is a ſtriking n 5 


that thoſe plants, though they may not be 
: palatable, are not pernicious to cattle ; which 
never looked more healthy, than they do this 
year ; and the ſpecific qualities of plants, of 
every kind, are, in their nature, this year 
of peculiar ſrrength. 


To 


Sp 2 4 


* * — , — —— oe eas , * 
: I od oo te dE a nee r eee 8 1 * , * 
1 ax; py en CEE 1 3 * . NE od * * » — „ - 
* oo aut et Ä w’ IS ee PE A oa CPL GGG W £4706 HS . 
W [Ef] TI at F ot 3 oy 5 > Ls ** DIES og — 26> Soon 


= nn 
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M iN Ur 85 Actic. 


To aſcertain the herbage of graſs lands, 


BOTANY. with accuracy, the tame ground thould be 


gone over, twice: once, in the beginning of 
June, and : again, in the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Auguſt: if, however, cir- 
cumſtances will admit of only one obſervation, 


the middle of July ſeems to be the propereſt 


time, for paſture grounds, and the beginning 


of hay time, let it pps when it e for 


mawing grounds. SS 

For, at theſe times, the early. grafles, tho 
they may have ſhed their ſeeds, the ſtems, 
with their huſks or chaf, ſtill remain: : the 
_ wernal 1 is, now, as conſpicuqus as it was, when | 
in blow; the meadow foxtail the ſame ; ; and 
tho the autumnal graſſes may not be yet in 
blow, their freditems with their panicles are 
protruded (tome few, perhaps, as the panic 
_ graſſes, &c. excepted) ; and the more hurt- 

ful weeds are, at thoſe times, ufficiently 
evident. | 
From the middle of Jane, to the middle 
of July, the corn weeds, alſo, are ſufficiently 
apparent: ſo that, of all others, this ſeems | 
io be the fitteſt ſeaſon for BoTANICAL EX+ | 
CURSIONS, by a farmer : for it is the Prin- 
cit a! grafſec, and the pr: wailing : we eds, he wants 


10 


e 
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to know; not the fearce plants, which, fel- 


dom occurring in the ſame piece, require 


the eye of the bataniſt to deſcry them. Theſe 


are not objects of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 


F rom the rd geing 1 lis it appears, that 
cugese of the firſt quality is made from 


cold land, foul with the ranke{t weeds. 


Cheeſe made from the ſecond, lift has * 
at ſix months old, as s red at the edge as * 
Z cherry.” | : 
The il lands about Caldwell, Coton, &c. | 
are likewiſe noted for cheeſe ; and, indeed, 
the entire line of country from hence to 
Burton, moſtly a ſtrong retentive ſoil, is 
eſteemed famous land for cheeſe: vrhile, : 
on the light ſandy ſoils, weſt of the Tame, 
little or no cheeſe 1s - made; except for 


33. 


BOT ANN. 


f DAIRY 5 
SOL, 
And 

HER BAOE. 


40 family uſe.“ And Norfolk, a light land | 


country, 1s unfavorable to cheeſe. 


"Hence, if any inference, with reſpect to 
so1L, can be drawn, from the obſervations 1 ; 
have hitherto been able to make, in this 


diſtrict, it is, that ſtrong, cool lands are good, 


| dry, Habt lands bad, for cheeſe. _ But ſee 
Vol. i. p. * i ad CCC 
„ OY 1 


7 Y 


$5. 
 DalRY 
_ SOIL; 

and 


HERBAG 0 five ſpecies conſtitute nine tenths of the 


graſſes, both of Seckington Breach” and 
„ Statfold Ridding ; ” in both of which 
 haregraſzand Kubas are predominant weeds: 
indeed, at preſent, the former has nearly half 


RAY 


MAKING. 


NM 1 N UT E 8 Aotic, 


And; with reſpect to ierBAGE, it is evi- 
dent, that dog tail, ſoftgrafſs; vernal,  raygrafs, 


and ribgraſs, afford good cheeſe ; for theſe 


its ſurface occupied by weeds : the furrows, 


particularly; are filled with fleabane, Jver- 
Weed » ſharegraſe, and other Hedges. hs 


56. 


Jv 24. 1 inihed 1 ge 


This has been an unuſual haytime. The 


little graſs, which grew, this ſummer, was 
all ſabſtance, containing but little /ap ; con- 
ſequently, required a ſmall PREY of time 
5 and expoſure, to fit it for the rick. 
= great art, this year, has been in not 


making it too much ; "yet making it of a 
uniform dryneſs. This was not to be done, 


any other way, than by getting it together, 


into a body; that the ſeedſtems and drier 
parts might abſorb the little ſuperfluous 


| moiſture, 


not weather: E 
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moiſture, which the 10 afforded; and to 
carry it, before it Was criſp; while it yet : 
remained flaccid. | 
Being aware of. this,-I raked i it into rows, i 
immediately after the ſithe; broke it, after 
the rakes, into thick beds; turned it; and 
formed it into ſmall cocks, proportioned to . 
its ſtate of dryneſs: next day, broke it out 
again, into Hieber beds ; turned; and carried, 
ile nearly as green, as when it was cut. J 
| Yet the rick has ſcarcely heated gs to : 
make it ſettle, ſufficiently. = ” 
It is Hin pke, that hay, this year, did 
even burnet kept its color, ” 
and a degree of toughneſs ; ; and the graſſes 
in tract though quite dry, remained ſoft 
and flaccid : owing, moſt probably, to the 
- richneſs or ſpiſſitude of the ſap; not to any 
extraordinary humidity in the air; the hy- 
en Leeping between 4? and 87 dry x. : 
| The 
* Theſe particulars are e publiſhed a as a CAUTION to the. 
J afterwards met with 
an inſtance, in which the hay of that year was found de- 
fective, in fattening quality: a circumſtance which, I have 
not a doubt, was owing to its having been improperly 


managed: to its being ſuffered to ſtand too long, before it 
was cut, and in expoſing it too much, afterwards. | 


„ 


makers of hay, in a DRY SEASON. 
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HAY 
MAKING. 
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56. 
PRODUCE 
of © 


WATERING | 
DUNG. 


The QuAnTITY oF HAY, this year, is 
perhaps leſs than ever was known. From 
what I have ſeen, and from what information 
I have had, one third to one half of a ton, an 


aere, has been, in this neighbourhood, the 


average produce of lands, which, in a hay 
year, cut from two to three tons, an acre. 


"NR the diſtrict throughout, both as to 


MEADOW HAY and CLOVER, there is not, 
I apprehend, more than one * of a com- 
mon 0p.” A; bug) 


57. 


Jour 26. {8s MIN. 45. and 47.) On 
. examining another yard of manure, which 
| had been piled, ſome time, and finding it, in 
parts, mouldy, and unfit to be ſet on the 
land, I had it re- turned and WATERED; | 
burying the outſides and dry parts in the 
middle of the piles; drenching j it well with 
> water, (the 5 of the yard). as it was 
"pi i e e bed 
; * Theſe circutalances me mentioned, to ſhow the 
UNCERTAINTY OF SEASONS, in this country, and to pro- 


: long the remembrance of ſuch a ſeaſon, ag may not _ 


again, 


LIC; 
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turned over ; carefully breaking every lump; 5 


113 
a, 


and mixing the digeſted with the undigeſted e 


parts; finally, watering the ſurface, and 
clapping it ſmooth; and cloſe, with the back 


of the ſhovel, to keep in the heat, and pre- 
vent the outſides from "Rong ina Hits of ; 


ſtrawineſs. 


Ry the falling of the eofetvoln I judge that 
the piles, about three feet high, have had 
about two inches deep of water; calculating 
on a ſuperficies equal to > the baſes of the ö 


piles. 


three balfpence a load * * 


38. 


Jol x 47 te is well andeifiood, in this | 


country, that HORSES will, in a coMMon 


YEAR, 8 at graſs, with little or no 


WATER. | 


— 


C I inſert hs." and FR foregolng mertioranda on ts: 
ſame ſubje& ; becauſe the operation, I apprehend, is new; "hp 
and I am fully convinced that, on many occaſions, THR 

WATERING oF DUNG may be practiſed, with great ad- 
vantage, 5 


The expence, of. turning 3 watering | 
fifty or ſixty loads, has been fix 8 not * 


HORSES... 


oo EIT. —_ 4 
— - — — .. — 
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HORSES, 


_ corcny 
' FESCUE, 


free from it. 


M IN Ur. Ek Ss Aente 


But this year has afforded an aue that, 


in a VERY DRY SE ASON at leatt, horſes re- 
quire ſome water. 


Mr. Mook of Appleby had forms colts, i in 


a piece of graſs, without water in it. They 
fell away, though their paſture was good. 
On being let out, they galloped to a drink- 
ing pobl, and drank. immederately: and, 
having ſince been allowed water, their 

healthineſs nay returned. _ 


* 
* „ 6 


1 


Jory 28. Obſerving, at a diſtance, a 


patch of a piece of oA Ts, on a neighbouring 
farm, going off, in a ſingular manner, I went 
to examine it; and found it to be a part, 
thinner than the reſt, of which the Rooks 

have taken poſſoſſ on, and broken the « entire 

plot to the ground. 


Examining farther. I found that this badly 


 er6pped part is extremely foul, with what is 


here called“ BLACK TWITCH” ( feftuca du- 
riuſcula), while the reſt of the piece is pretty 


5 - There 


walls; 


0 quality. 
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There is no perceptible peculiarity. i in the 
ſoil of this part; and the miſchief is probably 
owing, entirely, to this noxious plant: which, 
| notwithſtanding the extreme dryneſs of the 
ſeaſon, flouriſhes, this ſummer, with | extra- 5 
ordinary vigour. 


59. 


COUCHY 
. FESCUE, | 


A tuft, which I have i in lt 0 among 


other graſſes, and off which I cut the ſeed- 
| ſtems, about a week ago, has already ſhot up 
| tuſſock, four or five inches high! while 
the other graſſes are moſt of them at a itand, | 

_ want of moiſture. 

This plant appears to ſet b at > 
Hance ; 3 It will flouriſh even on the tops of 
and might, in much probability, be 
CULTIVATED, in the moſt EXPOSED SITU- | 
ATIONS, and on the DRIEST SOILS. . 
Its herbage is not, I apprehend, of a good 
n although it be neglected, 
among better graſſes, it might, perhaps, in 
ſituations where no other graſs will flouriſh, 
be cultivated with advantage. 85 
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M I N U T E 8 AGRIC, 


Jury 29. A ftriking ſpecimen of what 
naturaliſts term ACCIDENTAL VARIETIES : 
- fell i in my way, this morning. 5 
Mr. WILLIAM Mook of Thorp ed 
me a fourſhear wedder, of the horned, black- 
faced, ſhortwooled breed; bred, as a com- 
mon” ſheep, on Clifton heath ; yet of extra- 
ordinary form and fatneſs ! 
Excepting three wedders of Mr. Bakewell, py 
this 1 5 1 think, the fatteſt ſheep I have 
touched. His « foreflank is fingularly | 

full: his kernel, 000: is good. He 18 
cracked on the becky and his rump. is 
fomewhat Ml cuſhioned | 


61. 


Jul v 3 31. It is ablrable, this year, that 
5 turneps ſown after a certain time—the middle 
of June—have univerſally miſcarried ; either 
2 through the droughtineſs of the ſeaſon, the 
. fly,” - or other cauſs. 


It 


1 


4a Av 
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It was obſerved, by the moſt incurious, 
that the early ſown turneps, whether in the 


garden or the field, eſcaped unhurt by the 
* fly;” and this, notwithſtanding the dry- 
_ neſs of the ſeaſon, which has generally been 
| conſidered | as its great ene See 


MIN. 43. 


In examining the young plants of No. 2, 
I found two or three of theſe little vermin, 
upon many individual plants ; ; and others 
upon the ground. With ſome difficulty 1 
caught two of them; one of which I faved, 
ſufficiently entire, to examine it under a 


glaſs. 
This little iſchien vous inſect i is not, I nud. 


ing deſcription: ; 


The whole bag of the bbdy and Nad 


is from one twelfth to one tenth of an inch. 
Its width, or breadth, about half its length. 


The antennæ are of ten joints, and about 


two thirds of the length of the body. 


The wing caſes are concave, and join by 
two ſtraight edges: : their color a dark cho- 


colate, with a Tipe of yellow white, along 


1 3 1 


. | The 2 nemorum of Lixxz: Vs. 
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a fly; ; but a BEETLE „ | bearing the W „ 
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the middle; occupying about one third of 
the ſurface ; which is dimpled, poliſhed, and 
| ſhell-like, Both ſides the ſame, The tex- 
ture, brittle as eggſhell. 55 

The wings are folded back, Wr the 
caſes, being nearly twice their length ;— 
membranaceous, with two or three Meng 
nerves, running about half their length. 
Their color is a light brown, or ſtone color: 3 
the nerves dark brown. 
Legs ſix black: the two hind ones 
being clubbed upwarlt. 
Head and breaſt—bleck and poliſhed. 
Abdomen the ſame, with four articy- 
5 lations. - : 
pw catching theſe beatles: 1 1 15 had 
: bruiſed, on the underſide of the leayes 1 
caught them upon, a number of ſoft inſects. 

This led me to take up a plant, carefully; 
and, on examining the underſides of the 
| leaves (the firſt or ſeedling leaves) 1 found 
8 them paved ayer with minute animals, of the 

genus APHIS, of different colors; as yellow, 
green, black; with two or thro ſmall long- 
winged flies ; all of them 1 perfectly tame ; 
and, apparently, at feed. 


This 


8 


| 
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This accounted for the iyteridaly flow 


progreſs the ſeedling plants had made; ſome | 
of them having been in ſeed leaf, a week or 
ten days: yet had made no viſible effort to 


get into rough leaf; and this, notwithſtand- 


ing they remained upon the ground, and 
looked tolerably healthy; having no other 
marks of diſeaſe (to the eye looking down 
upon them), than ſome Fanctures or pits, 


on their ſurfaces. 


On more minute examination, under a 
glaſs, I find that the animalcules and the flies 
are individuals of the lame an. in different 
ſtates. | 
Under one pair of fedlingleaves,l FRONT) - 
more than fifty of theſe vermin: not eating, 
but fucking their juices, or ſap, through long 
proboſces ; by n they hung to the kaf, 5 


28 leeches. 
The flies bear this a 2 


The body and head black, ſhort, nearly . 


119 


TURNEP 


 APHIS, 


eggſhaped ; about one twentieth of 2 an inch 


long: ſome what larger than a .* of = 
muſtard ſeed. . 35 5 
Wings four: two. very long; ang 


high above the tail; more than twice thge 


K length of the body : two very ſhort ; not ſa 
1 * Ig long 


— N : — 
. — 
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long as the body: both pairs tranſparent, 


and ſtrengthened by a few opake ſtraight 


nerves. The /hade, coppery—elegant ! 
Antennæ - long, lender, tapering: the 
joints indiſtindt: the length three fourths 


that of the body. Color black. 


Legs — fix. of e 2 lighter color than the 
| body. 5 
5 Ne , long, cylindrical, jointed, 
ending in a point, which the inſect, in 
either ſtate, inſerts in the leaf. This, when 
the animal couches at feed, appears to iſſue 
from the abdomen; but, on being raiſed 
upon the legs, it evidently paſſes to the ſnout. 
In walking, it is carried under the belly; 
lying eloſe to the thorax ; Peng about ; 
half the length of the body. 5 
Abdomen nearly globular : flatted at the 
apex ; with a minute black club, ſtanding out 
on either fide : which appendages and the 
| proboſcis | are the | fame in the fly and the 
g louſe. 


The propagation of this inſet I have'y not 


yet been able to diſcover. From what I 
have already obſerved, it appears to be vivi- 1 
parous. The pits on the leaves are evi- 


5 gently eaten * the beetles : | there i is not the 
| | ſmalleſt 5 


ſr 
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ſmalleſt remains of a nidus in any plant 1 
have yet found them upon. They are plen- 


tiful upon A neighbour's plants, which are 


but juſt opened into leaf; and which have 


not yet a ſpeck upon them. 


The blades of ſelfsown oats, among the | 
turneps, are covered with them: not leſs 
than a hundred on a blade ! they are alſo i 1 
great abundance upon the chenopodium viride 
(fat-hen *) and ſome I have found upon the 
bean. But upon theſe two plants, they ap- 
pear to be larger and blacker: the very 
| *BLACK BUG” **NEGRO' '—hereprovincially 
| © $MOTHFR FLY "—yith which beans are 
= frequently infeſted. TS 
Iheſe four are the cindy pling upon 
which I have yet obſerved- them ; but 
upon none of which there appears the ſmalleſt : 
| veltige of a nidus. Yet upon each of theſe 
* plants they may be ſeen of every ſiae; ſome 
of them e minute ene to be 
dee | 


1 Avevsr 6. This plant fagged; and. even bowed | 
EF down under their weight. e 


2, 1 afterwards obſerved tow upon a 1 of = 
dandelion or the hawkweed tribe. Here, they were of a 
light chocolate color: * ſome what the color of the Bo 1 
e 'w were . | - 5 * 5 
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aps. 


TURNEP 


TEN- 


HREDO. 


TURNED 


BEETLE, 


M 1 N Ur ES Agric, 


brought forth alive. The ſmalleſt are of a 


cream color — the next green— the next 


redith green—the largeſt black. 


Examining a piece of early ſown turneps, 


I found a number of the yellow TENTHRED0 
FLIES * ; as well as BEETLES ; though the 
leaves were large; the plants half grown. 


The BreTLEs were remarkably tame: 


many of them i in pairs; copulating, as the 
houſe flies ; ; e from leaf to leaf, in 
„„ 
Their rameniel, n "En I had re- 
: mained a few moments in a kneeling poſture 
among the plants, gave me an opportunity 
of obſerving their manner of leaping; 3 which 
is evidently effected by a ſpring with the 
| hind legs (as that of the flea) without 


Tn raifing their wings to aſſiſt them, : 


AFTEN- 


62. 


Ababer 2. Through the Wannen of the 
paſture grounds, this Tanner, it has been 
the univerſal practice to put ſtock into 
mowing grounds, as ſoon as the hay was 
Hut. | 


o ® See NoRFOLK ; MIN. 122, &c. 


1 In | 
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2 | In order to catch the little graſs, the 
xt | mowers left, before it ſhould be burnt up, I 3 
followed the practice; putting in che „ 
s, and ſome Scotch bullocks. 
0 Of the cows I heard no complaints; but 
c the. bullocks, very obviouſly, received a 
check; ; notwithſtanding the lattermath was, 
do appearance, an infinitely better paſture, | 
e chan that they were taken from. 
N Mr. , on my mentioning this circum- 
ſtance, ſaid that he had experienced a ſimilar 
effect, on his cows, which evidently fell off 
5 their milk, on being turned into his watered = E 
meadows. 7 = _ 
| This he conſiders the more 8 
| as his meadows, having been kept moiſtened, 
vere of courſe “ ſofter,” than thoſe which 
have not been watered, F. or it ſeems to be 5 
a general idea, here, chat the evil is effected 
by the ſtubs,” of the graſſes and weeds 
mon off, ſtubbing” the noſes of the 
_ cattle; and thereby preventing their feed- 
ing hands on the ſofter parts of the herbage. 
Mr. —— was very anxious, the other 
day, to min his men mow his meadows 
level and cloſe, i in order to get as much hay, 
and to o leave as little bottom, as pon 2— 
| cc for,” | 
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AFTER. 
GRASS, 


u lin urn Aw 


for,“ ſays he, it does beace but little good; 
there's as my plaguy ſtubs in it, they wont 
eat it. 
This idea has ariſen, moſt orobably, from 
the graziers having obſerved their feeders, 
and the dairymen their cows, ſhrink, on being 
put upon ſuch paſturage ; and there may be 
tome truth in the ſtubs being offenſive to 
cattle. J am rather of opinion, however, 


that the principal cauſe of their not thriving 


ariſes from the INHERENT QUALITY of the 


GRASS. „rather than from the STATE in 


which the ſithe leaves it. 
I recolle& obſerving, on the cattle being 


turned i in, how voraciouſly they fell to; en- 
joying, for the firſt time, this ſummer, a 
mouthful of graſs; unmindful of the © ſtubs.” 
E Iif- we examine the remaining herbage of ; 
ground, recently mown, we find it conſiſt, 
either of the sTvBs and ROOTLEAVES of 
plants that have run up to ſeed,—or of weak 
UNDERLING PLANTS which have not been 
abla to cope with their more powerful neigh- - 
bours, —or of LATE- FLOWERING PLANTS. | 
he quality of the firſt is, of courſe, i n- 
jured by age, and by the ſtrength of the 
root having been peut on the e leaves, 


fruecti- 
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fructifications, and ſeeds. That of the PEP 


cannot be good: they are in a ſimilar pre- 
dicament to graſs growing under a hedge, 
or in a wood, checked in their growth, and 
ſhaded from the ſun. And the 4 partakes, 
in ſome degree, of the ſame diſadvantag ges; 
though, of the three claſſes, they probably 


contain the moſt nouriſhment. | 
| Some of the bullocks, I obſerved, began 
to ſcour, and look thin: the graſs they had | 
been taken from, though ſhort, had received 
the full influence of the atmoſphere, and the 
whole ſtrength of the roots ; and was, in 
conſequence, this dry year, full of nouriſh 
ment: while that which they were put into, 
though it was ſufficiently plentiful to fill their 
ſtomachs, was deficient inthe eſſential quality. 5 
Upon the whole, it appears to be ineligible 
management; to put ſtock into recently mown 
grounds ; unleſs on particular occaſions ; j as 
in a year, like this, when cattle are ſtarving 
in their ſummer paſtures: : for, it is probable, 
the browzing and the ti ampling check, con- 
ſderably, the after ſhoots; the peculiarly 
nutritive quality of which i is well known, in 
every country. . 5 Auf YL 


* 1796. See Wesr OF EnGLand; Article Arren- | 


GRASS, fora e Remark, on this ſubject.” 
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Avetsr 3. Mr. — bowed i me a pretty 


large piece of beautifully clean POTATOES, 
the JoINT PROPERTY of HIMSELF and his 


WORK MEN: De finding land, manure, and 


IO they labor, fem firſt to laſt; dig- 
ging, planting, cleaning, and taking up: the 
produce to be equally divided. | 


His motive fot adopting this mode of cul- 


tivation was, that he, having a variety of 


SPREADING 


avocations, uſed to neglect his potatoes, and 
let them get foul : now, his men, not only 
take the labor off his hands, but the care off 


his head : his intereſt and their's are the 
fame, 


a 


04. 


 Avotisr 3. I am now ſpreading the bank: 
lets of mold, left by the ſides of the trenches 
cut in meadow No, 6. See Min. 34. 
The lattermath havin g been previouſly | 
. eaten off, the workmen throw the mold, tem- 
pered by laſt winter's froſts, and this ſummer's 

ſun, as far as they can, with freedom : namely, f 
about 


te, 


graſs and white clover; raking in the ſeed, 
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about a rod wide, on each fide of the trench: 64. 
except where low hollow places occur, and SPREADING 
there the mold is thrown into them; tolevel _ 


them up, and prevent, hereafter, water from 


lodging. See as above. 
On the bottoms of the banklets, I ſow ray- MANAGE. 


with a garden rake ; firſt ſmoothing the 
ground ; giving it a gentle dip toward the 
trench; and paring off the angle or brink, 


to prevent its being trodden into the trench. 


What I gave tenpence, an acre, for making, 


: give fourpence or fivepence, for r ſpreading, 
fowing, and raking. | 


The waſte of mold is Reiking it would 5 


not, now, more than half fill the trench. 


We have had no heavy rains to waſh it away: „ 


and the waſting cannot be accounted for, 
8 perhaps, i in any other way, than by the di- 
geſting of the roots. ES 


Aucusr 35 This farm is remarked as. BLIGHT 


OF 


7 being productive of MILDEWED or BLIGHT= - WHEAT, 


ED WHE Ar: namely, wheat with ſhrivelled 
gr ains, 


CRASSLAxUO 
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| BLIGHT 
of 


MIN U T E 8 Acric; 


grains, and generally with black ſtraw: more 


particularly No. 2 and 33 the beſt land on 
By the A 


Old Barwell, who has kin, ide farm 


fifty or ſixty years, ſays he has obſerved, that 
the blight comes on, at once, about the latter 
end of July; and that wheat which is forward 


enough to be filled, by that time, eſcapes 
it: adding that the malady was not known, 


at leaſt not common, in this diſtrict, until 


9 about twenty years ago. 


Has it not been cauſed, or e by 
a ſucceſſion of wet ſeaſons? It is well 


ag that the diſeaſe 1 1 moſt ; injurious in 


Dai INx ec 
_ FOOLS. 


a wet ſeaſon ; and hence, principally, the 
| ſcarcity and advanced price of wheat, after : 
tach ſeaſons. See MIN. 74. 


. 


Avevsr 3. # have entbraced the preſent 


dry year, to ſeour out the drinking pools of 
: this farm. 5 8 


The oLD DRIXKIXG rir of this country 


8 is, like that of moſt otliers, a deep hole, wit 


| high banks on every tide ; ſaving a narrow 


inlet 


IC 
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inlet or two, that the cattle may creep in 


and out. Theſe inlets are ſoon poached up, 


the water muddied, and underling cattle 
drink at them in fear; leſt a maſter ſhould | 
come unawares, and force them into the pit: 
The principle I have purſued has been 
nearly uniform, throughout. I have had the 
whole done, BY HAND,and moſtly, by thegroſs; 
and have endeavored to leave the pits ( where | 
the original form would admit of it) in the 
bell or fireſhovel form : namely; with a wide 


open free mouth, for the cattle to drink at, 


and with a long deep receſs, for the main re- 
ſerve of water to lodge in: the beſt form, per- 
haps, eſpecially on a gentle deſcent, which can 


be given to an oldfaſhioned drinking pool. 


Emptying mud holes, with HoksESs and 
CARTS, is one of the moſt unpleaſant buſi- 
neſſes belonging to a farm: horſes lamed, N 

carts broken, men out of humor, and the 
bottom of the pit, of courſe, torn to pieces. 

On the contrary, emptying them with BAR 
Rows, and by MEN who underſtand the bu- 

ſineſs, becomes an ordinary occurrence, and, 
upon the whole, a great ſaving; I mean, if 
the full extent of team Aber, wear and tear, 5 
were to be calculated. 5 
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* 


MINUTES Aon, 


The methods which J adopted, and which 


ee only, perhaps, can be purſued with propriety, 


are theſe : 


If the mouth be clear, and the pit ſuffi- 


ciently free from water, the workmen begin 
upon the ſofteſt mud, in the loweſt part of 
the pit; laying planks, in the form of the 
letter V, to wheel upon; with a croſs plank, 
for the feet of the barrows to reſt on. . 
But, where more water remains in the pit, 
than is uſeful to wet the ſpades, and make the 
mud work well, they begin, in a ſimilar way, 
: immediately above the water, and make a 
hole large enough to receive it. T his done, 
they ks in the water, lay planks : acroſs the 
g hole, and proceed, as before, to empty the 
fartheſt ſide of the pit; taking care to leave 
a wall of mud ſtrong enough to ſupport the 
|  eroſs plank, and to prevent the water from 
85 eſcaping, before the loweſt part of the pit be 
emptied to receive it. . 


Where the mouth lies too , high. and full, 


5 ſo as to contract the pit, and make the drink- 
I ing place too ſteep, I lower it: not, how 
ever, by wheeling away the earth ; but by 
turning it up into a pile, in the manner of 
5 beginning at the outer margin, and 

N working 


is 


| fr 


Nd 
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working the earth away from the pit, as 


much as conveniency will allow. Alſo, 
where the mouth is blocked up, with hil- 
locks of earth (the former ſcourings of the 
pool), I proceed in the fame manner; giv= 
ing, at once; the required form ; but leaving 
a pile of mold ſtanding upon the margin of 
the pit; either to be re-turned and mixed 
with the mud, when ſtiffened ; or to be carted 
away, for bottoming the farm yards or dung 5 


heaps. 


nt every | held of the farm. | 


67. 


Avcusr 10. What a precarious embploy- proFEs5ION 
ment, for a man to place his W 8 on, 


is FARMING | 


The merchant may nat againiſ winds 
1 we eather, and even the ſailor may enſure 
d 


The prices have varied wich the circum- . 
ſtances attendingeach pit. The whole expence, : 
ſome three or four guineas ; for which two 
er three hundred loads of manure have been 5 
raiſed; beſide the advantage of commodious 
drinking pools, for many years to come, in 
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FARMING, 


MINUTES Ace, 


every thing, but Ws life; while the farmer is 
Teft at the will of the elements, without any 
{urety, 


Four months ago, grazing ſtock was inva- 
luable; and graziers pockets full of money: 


all cager after lean ſtock, leſt their grals 


ſhould be left unlevel. 


But, for want of a fer ſhowers in the ſpring, 
the reverſe 1 is, at preſent, the caſe : even fat 
ttock is low; owing to a number of half fat 
ones being obbged to be ſent to market. 


Mr. 


„one of the largeſt occupiers 


in the diſtrict, fays, he ſhall this year ſink his 
fent (from five to ſix hundred pounds !): this, 
however, may be the language of deſpair or 
1 of policy: nevertheleſs, his loſs, as the greateſt 
gragier in the country, muſt be very conſi- 
derable. It is probable that his feeders, if 
they pay him any thing, will not pay pariſh 
rates and contingent expences: ſo far as 
8 grazing goes, he will probably ſink his rent; 
and this muſt be the caſe of gragiers in ge- 
neral. Dairy farmers, of the two, will be the 
beſt off: they have made ſure of ſomething z 3 
and their cows are healthy, and going on in 
their uſual track. 


Farmers, 


ſev 


C. 


took, 
proper tilth, the fallow of No. 9. and to 
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Farmers, in general, muſt this year feel, 


| ſeverely, the great FALL IN THE PRICE OP 


STOCK ; a fall which may continue, for ſome 
years; and is an immediate Joſs of capital 
which every one muſt experience. 

The diſappointment has been nearly as 
great, with reſpect to cRoPs *. What pains 1 
laſt year, to clean, and bring into 


manure and nurſe the turneps of No. 1. But | 
what a return! 


and that of the latter ſtill worſe. 


Ds, yo the i injury 8 to the crops, by 4 Ache of _ 

autumn, ſpring, and early ſummer, was heightened by the 5 

Well might the oldeſt, and, 

in his day, one of the largeſt occupiers in the diſtri ex- 

claim, in the latter harveſt, & the laſt has been altogether 

the moſt aukward year for farmers I ever knew j the wheats 

| came up badly; the barleys ſtill worſe ; hay there is none 4 
and the little corn there was, has been ſpoilt by the wea- 

ther: and, as to grazing, 1 never in a wy life knew any 
Bing like this e 17 


extreme wetneſs of harveſt! 


K 5 


The barley of the former 
15 materially injured, by coming up at twice, 
A month 
ago, I deſpaired of its coming into ear ; ; or 
even of its reaching the ſithe, to be mown as 
a crop of hay ; — through the want . a few 
ſomes ers in 2 the ſpring. 


Th 
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67. 


FARMING. 


MINUTES AGRIC, 


This year, poor farmers, who had not 


money to buy ſtock, and ſlovens, who did 
not ſtir the moiſture out of their lands, are 
in the beſt ſituation. This, however, is no 


argument in favor of poverty or ſlovenlineſs. 
For a floven, to once right, is ten times 


wrong. A uniform perſeverance, in that 
which he believes to be right, is much ſurer 
ground for a farmer to tread x, 


Avus 


*TFTheſe facts and reflections are not publiſhed with a 
view to diſcourage men from the occupation of lands, but 
to place the buſineſs of huſbandry in its true light. Such 
a year, as this under notice, ſeldom happens. A young 

man might begin farming, and live to a good old age, 
without experiencing ſuch a year. Nevertheleſs, he ought, 
before he begin, to know. the truth, —that ſuch a year may 


happen. 


The practice of throwing o out flattering ideas; to A 
men over to the profeſſion of agriculture, is fraudulent; 
and, like other fraud, is founded in bad policy. Men 
allured, by falſe repreſentations, become diſguſted by dif 

appointment; and the . inſtead of gaining, loſes 


by the device. 


An ART, which, in a ſtate of ſociety, is effeatially ne- 
ceſſary to human exiſtence, and on which, as a PROFES- 
- 510N, the immediate happineſs of millions depends, can K 
5 founded, permanently, on truth alone. 


Ic, 
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68. 


Wy 


This method of throwing water over land, | 


lying in ridge and furrow, pointing down a 
deſcent, anſwers tolerably well ; 
tial, and is otherwiſe imperfect. The parts 
neareſt the ſtops get the moſt water; and it 
is impoſſible to prevent ſome ſhare of the 
: water from running waſte into the furrows. 
In attending the operation, I obſerved, 
| that a foot path, which crofles this ridge ob- 8 
liquely, caught the water, and, conducting © 
it back, threw it regularly over the part 
below. 
The thought occurred, that, by reflexing 5 
branch. floats, upon a level, between the 
ridges and the furrows, the ſides of the lands 
: might be watered regularly; ; and this was : 
78 — followed 


* 


but it is par- - 


| = 2 WATERING © 
| Avovsr 78 The ather ts; Let off ihe Pans arte 
water of the farmyard reſervoir (ſeeMIN.25.), 
conveying it over a wide ridge of the praſs 
ground which lies below it, by a channel, or 
float, upon its top, agreeably to the practice 
of this country ; ſtopping at every five or _- 
yards ; the deſcent being ſomewhat conſiderable, 
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WATERING 
RIDGES, 


M1-N;UT E:$-::- Agar 


followed by another 3 that, by a trench in 
each furrow, to collect the waſte water, and 
conduct it into the branch floats below, no 
water would be loſt. : 
This was ſucceeded bya third, pk i is 
evidently preferable to either, and ſaves the 
unſightlineſs and encumbrance of floats and 
ſtops upon che ridges, as well as ſome as 


in getting the head float hgh enough, 


throw the water upon the tops of the han! 5 
namely, that of conducting it down the ux: 
rows : making theſe at once the FLOATS 
and DRAINS; ſpreading. it over the lands, 
by means of ſmall channels, cut level, and of 
h courſe i in the form of bows or feſtoons, be- 
| tween furrow and furrow, at diſtances pro- 
portioned to the deſcent, and with curvatures 
adapted to the gonvexity, of the ridge to be 
: watered, 
| To give the tops or ridges of the lands 
1 5 due proportion of water, it becomes re- 
quiſite to conduct it, a little way, along the 
ridge (or higheſt part, if the lands hang /ide- 
way on a ſlope) below each feſtoon, by the 
point of a trench; the ſame depth and width 
as the feſtopn channel, at the top; ; contraQting - 
or 


ea 


CC 


Ia 
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or tapering to a point, before it reach the 
next channel *. 

The ſtops in the ure; at the end of 
each feſtoon, require, as thoſe on the ridges 


in the common practice, to be partial ; allow- 
ing each feſtoon a ſuſſiciency of water, to 
cover the ſpace below it; letting the re- 
mainder paſs down to the lower feſtoons; 


that the upper and the lower ends of the. 


r 


68. 


WATERING 


RIDGES, 


lands any” have an equal diſtribution of = 


water. . 


659. 


Avober 15. (See MIN. 64. j To break the 
clods, and let the graſs through the mold, 

women were ſet to work, with ſpreading 
rakes. But this, I find, is tedious, expenſive, 
and ineffeCtual ; ſome of the clods being too 
85 hard for this N 
In future, . to take the clods be- 
tween wet and dry; run them oyer with a 


roller, mM a pair of Ust harrows faſtened 
doing 


* Thee an. being numerous, are tedious. to be Te 
cut with a SPADE ; but, in watering ridges, on a large 
ſcale, a BREAST PLOW might calily- be adapted to the 
8 by 
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SPREADING | 


MOLD, 


© $STAGGERS | 


mn 


| HORSES, 


MINU 1 * 5 Aonle. 


behind it: complete the pulverization, 


and level the ſurface with a SPREADING. 


SLEDGE * ; ; finally, rake off the undigefted 
roots, &c. "ond carry them to the farmyard, 


to complete their digeſtion. 


All poſſible diſpatch ſhould be uſed, at this 


time of the year, to work mold, or other 
manure, down to the roots of the graſs; re- 
lieving the blades from encumbrance; and 
leaving them free for paſturing ſtock. The 
lattermath and winter feedage are, by this 
| management, improved, rather than injured, 
by a SUMMER DRESSING, 


70. 


Av usr 13. The 5TAGGERs has of late 
been a prevalent diſorder, among the farm 
horſes of this diſtrict. Few large farmers 
have eſcaped. Mr. —-, in his little way, 
has loſt four: worth, probably, upwards of 
a hundred pounds. What a drawback on the 
profits of a ſmall farm! As much, perhaps, 
as the rent he pays; and more, probably, 
e F 


See YORKSHIRE, Art, MOLDING SLEDGE. 
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than a year's profit. What Golly 1 in a far- 


mer to laviſh his capital on ſuch Sy and 
hazardous ſtock, 


71. 
Avpovsr 17. 
ſometimes be had at a ſmall coſt. 


The ſandy road through No. 7. having LD 
been cut, by heavy timber carriages, into deep. 
ruts, I employed a man, with a garden rake 
and a hoe, to fill them up; by pulling the 
narrow ridges, raiſed on either fide, into 
The ſeventy rods took him three or 


them. 
four hours. 


Having a roller and a pair of harrows at 
work, in the next field, I had them drawn 
along the road; firſt hung together, twice 


Much conveniency may | 


"39 


* 


of 


in a place; and then, with the harrows upon 


the roller, once in a place; leaving the road 
as ſmooth and as round as a well kept gravel wy 


walk. 


-..- The team labor took two horſes aud a 
5 boy, an hour and a half. The whole ex- 


pence about a ſhilling! 
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 AvevsT 21, There is an idea prevalent, 
here, that © Gxesz are healthful things 
among cows ;” and farmers in general, I be- 
lieve, make a point of having a flock in their 


cow paſtures : not, however, by way of 


{wertening the gun; ; but of PURIFYING the 


WATER. 
The idea ſeems to be founded i in nature ; ; 
and the practice may have been raiſed on 
experience: the violentagitation which geeſe, 
and other water fowls, ſometimes communi- 
cate to water, may be ſaid to be nature 5 
7 procels, i in ine Nagnant Poel; 


5 7 


Avgusr 24. Hor cus mollis; or couchy 
ſoftgraſs. The oat ſtubble of No. 18. (ſue- 
ceeding a wheat ſtubble, to bring it into 
courſe) is overrun with this vile weed ; the 
leaves ſhooting up, as high as the ES 
Nubble, and the ſoil full of its couchy roots. 


I 
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In arable land, at leaſt, this ſpecies of 
holcus is a great peſt; and it is this ſpecies, 


probably, which has brought its ſiſter, lanatus, : 


into undeſerved diſrepute. 


From what I have obſerved, in chis coln- 


try. HOLCUS /anatus; the COMMON sor- 


GRASS; the white hayſeeds of Yorkſhire; 
ranks high as a paſture plant,—for cattle, at 
leaſt. No. 7. abounds with it: perhaps half 
the blade graſs of that field is of this ſpecies: 
nevertheleſs, it is eſteemed excellent for 
cheeſe; and, from my own experience, laſt 
year and this, I am convinced, that it is fa- 
vorable to the growing of young heifers, and 
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Coe HY 
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SOFT- _ 


_ GRASS, 


NATURAL. 


the farting of Scotch bullocks. Cattle of - 


every kind thrive well i in it: but e 1 


have obſerved, do not *. 


74. 


Avovsr 25. (8ce MIN. 3355 4 


Bictir 
BLIGHT took place, the beginning « of this 5 
month. 5 5 7 


WHEAT... 


The 55 


* It i is not meant to roctentnend the cultivation of this 


its proper rank, among paſture graſſes, Nevertheleſs, 
| there may be ſome ſituations, in Which! it may y ve cultivated, 


2 with propriety« 


© CULTIY. 


| © .--HERBAGE.-. 
_ graſs, in ſituations in general; but to endeavour to give 535 


MINUTES Ace 


The ſtraw of backward crops, whether of 


wheat or oats, is much diſcolored. Mr. 


- has a piece of backward wheat very 


ck * cankered.” The headland of No. 3. 
backwarder than the reſt of the piece, is 
touched. Mr. 
the lands in Newton Field are a good deal 
milde wed, while the ſouth fides are free from 
_ the diſeaſe *. 


It is evident from this, and every year's 


- ſays, the north {ide of 


obſervation, that the FORWARDEST wheats 


are leaſt liable to be blighted: for, having 
| paſſed ſome certain ſtage of maturation, they 
become invulnerable to the attack of f this wiſ- l 
chievous enemy: at leaſt no obvious i injwy 
is incurred. 


It 


N This is an n intereſting Se 3 as «+ bag a 
| Nirong evidence, that the effect is governed by the ſtate of 
ripeneſs; and that a few days of forwardneſs may be ſuffi- 
cient to prevent the effect. For the ſouth ſides of ridges, 
| though always for warder, are ſeldom ripe more than a few : 
days before the north ſide. 
It may, however, be ſald, that the e is only : 
an evidence of the cauſe of the blight being brought from | 
tze north; or that an undue. degree of dampneſs is more 
liable to hang on the north, than on the ſouth ſides ↄf ridges. 
And the only inducement I have for publiſhing this Mi- 
nute is that of bringing forward a ſubject, which ee 
to be diſcuſicd, 
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It is alſo obſervable, that, this year, no 


perceptible blight took place, while the PR 
WEATHER continued: but no ſooner was 
ſhowery weather uſhered in, than a blight 
became obvious. 


The only guard the farmer "_ againſt the 


attack of this ſecret enemy, appears to be 


that of s0WwING EARLY. But query, may 


not ſomething lie within the power of N 
NURE, or of TILLAGE? | 


75. 


. 


Ayousr 25. How convenient to reap 
corn, by the threave. See vol. i. p · 160. 
I had, this harveſt, fiſteen or een 
reapers, in nine or ten ſets, in a ſmall field 
of ſeven acres. When they came near the 
finiſh, they cut off each other's © entails 
or ends of the lands: the whole finiſning 
| together; yet incurring no difficulty i in ſet- . 
fling their ſeveral earnings; though they 
worked by 1 the groſs : each ſet taking care of 
their own ſheaves, and ſetting them up in 
oy their own row of ſhucks. e 


AUGUST. 


| WHEAT. 


HARVEST = 5 


| ING 
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76. 


. Avevusrt 28. The late ſhowery weathet 


has matured the ſeeds of the large ſpear 


thiſtle, and yeſterday” s dry air and warm ſun 


have burſt the heads, which now appear as 
large as the fiſt. White and ragged—the ſeeds 
beginning to take wing. 


The by lanes are &- e. with theſe ſturdy 


weeds, and the feeding pieces, or paſture 
. grounds, in general, abound with them: 
but moſt eſpecially thoſe of- 
there are beds of e boar thiltles,” ; ſeveral 
acres in extent, ſtrong enough for fox covers! 8 
Taking the paſture grounds, throughout 
5 this noble farm, nearly half their ſurfaces are 
5 covered, and more than half the foil occu- | 


„ where 


. pied, by weeds! 


What pity ſome law cannot be inſtituted 
Aginſt ſo flagrant a nuiſance. I have been 

x ſcrupulouſly careful that not a thiſtle (were | 
it practicable) ſhould ſeed upon this farm, 
both laſt ſummer and this. But what avail 
the ſolicitude, e, and the expence, while ſuch | 
a peſt i is in its neighbourhood? Calm as the 
weather has | been, . have ſeen full-bodied | 
Bats ſeeds 


| we 


7 


8 
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ſeeds carried a conſiderable way aver it. 
wind fet in, more than 
half the farm muſt of neceſſity be ſeeded“ 
The other part of this eſtate is in the fame 


Should a ſtrong 


predicament. Were the whole in my occu- 


pation, I would not, for twenty Founds, fo 


great an evil ſhould befall it. 


Surely, if an action of damages would not 
| lie, in a Caſe of this nature, an indictment 
in the court leet might be preforred, for a 


nuiſance. 


* 


As to the farm irfelf, it muſt receive an 
injury, this year, which will require a cen- 
tury to do away. There are not only beds 


of thiſtles, but thickets of docks, three or 
four feet high, for acres together! This dry 


ſummer has cleft tft: ſurface of the earth, to 
a great depth; and each cleft, in {pots like 


theſe, muſt, in the nature of things, have 


ſwallowed down a potion, which wil Peiſon 
it for ages to comm. | 
How much it behoves. the managers of. MANAGF- So 


eſtates to look to the condition of farms, at 
this ſeaſon of the year; to encourage clean» 
lineſs, and good huſbandry ; and to treat, 
with due ſeverity, A flovenly tenant. 2 
Vor. II. 5 Every 
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Every leaſe, or Gbr written agreement, 
for the occupation of lands, might well have 
a clauſe, laying penalties on $LOVENLINESS: 


+: 06: aſcertained . as DILAPIDATIONS and 
WASTE. 
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AUGUST 39, In the wheat ſtubble of 


: * 


No. 3. ſome docks, overlooked by the weed- 
ers, were left ſtanding by the reapers. 


A boy, employed to frighten rooks from 


the ſhucks, took a pruning hook and a bar- 
row into the field with him; and while he 
| ſcared the birds, cut off (carefully fo as not 
to ſhed the ſeed) and collected the docks. 
Early in the morning, while the dew is 
on, or ſhowery damp weather, is the fitteſt 
opportunity for this operation; and theſe 
are leiſure times, when hands are of the 
leaſt value, _ 


August 


17 


Ff 
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* 


Aud usr 30. The weather being unſettled, 


and unfit for mowing barley, I ſet the vork⸗ | 
men, yeſterday afternoon, to draw over ſome 
old thatch; the longeſt for thatching ricks, 
the next for ſtopping mae the refuſe for 
the dunghill. 
This morning, they are pruning hedges, ? 
mowing weeds, opening watercourſes, ſetting 
up poſts and rails in piles, to prevent their 
rotting on the ground, and to free the graſs 
among which they lie ſcattered, &c. &c. &c. 


The difference between a huſbandly ng AT- 


NESS, and a waſteful $LOVENLINESS, wide 


up 


MINUTIAL 
MANACGE- 
MEN T. 


ELEMENTS. 
of 
PRACTICE. 


as it is, lies chiefly in being attentive to 


MINUTIZ; and in making the moſt of a 
' BROKEN DAY; Which, eſpecially at this 
ſeaſon of the year, is too frequently ſpent in 
idleneſs, when it might — employed in 7 


uſeful etc *. 


5 * This, as well as the laſt and the enſuing a minutes may. 
ferve as hints to young farmers. „%%% TEN” 
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79. 


Avousr zo. It is generally bad manage- 
ment to HOE TURN EPS in MOIST WEATHER; 
unleſs when the plants are taking harm, by 
crov/ding each other. 
The plants of No. 5. ſtand much in cluſ- 
ters. I have therefore given the hoers (who Y 
have taken them by the acre) in choice, 
whether they will deſiſt, entirely, or 
e thin the cluſters ;”” and g0 over the whole, 
= again, when the ſurface becomes dry. This, 
though more trouble, than going over them 
only once, they have choſen, in preference 
to lying idle; and the plants, now ready to 
run up, will receive conſiderable benefit, 
= from this timely operation. 


5 80. 


SEPTEMBER 5 Laſt harveſt and this, 1 
He adhered to my accuſtomed rule, of ſuf- 
fering no GLEANING, until the ſhucks be 

carried: which is, I find, an eſtabliſhed prac- ; 


tice, with many farmers of this diſtrict. 
| 5 This 5 
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: This harveſt, however, has ſhook the 


principle on which I have grounded my | 


conduct. 


Heretofore, 1 have conſidered che admiſ- 
fion of children among ſheaves, and unbound 
corn, as introducing them into the ſchool of 
theft. Their parents expect ſome certain 8 
quantity of corn to be carried home. If this 


quantity fall ſhort, correction follows of 


courſe. To obtain this quantity, fairly, re- 
quires an exertion, and a degree of labor, 
which they find irkſome; but collecting it, 
from the ſheaves, or the unbound corn, 18 
an caſy taſk: and having, thus early i in life, 
| eſtabliſhed the fact upon experience, that it 
is eaſier to ſteal their bread, than to work 
far it, it is to he feared, that ſome of them, ; 


at leaft, retain the principle. : 


But my experience, this year, Has taught 
that forbidding gleaning, until the 
hacks be out of the field, is not only pro- 2 
ductive of another, ſpecies of theft; (that - Wy 
breaking into the field by ſtealth, when no 
one is there, ta give an eye to their actions; > 
and, of courſe, proving an encouragement, 


rather than a check, to diſhoneſty ;) but in- 


curs a waſte of corn; for that which Was 


L 3 e left. 
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1 in \ this inſtance, after the corn was car- 
ried, was ſcarcely worth picking up. The 
rooks, partridges, ſmall birds, mice, and 
other vermin had pillaged it of its better 
part: and this muſt always be the caſe; 
though it never ſtruck me, ſo abviouly, as 


it has done this year. 


What line can be drawn? What rule of 
conduct be laid down? The ears of wheat 
Which are ſcattered, unavoidably, in greater 
or leſs quantity, in reaping the crop, have 
been conſidered, | time immemorial, as the 
perquiſite of the poor. To debar them from 
| collecting ſuch ſcattered corn, and to give it 
to vermin, cannot be right. It is not only a 
: preſent relief to them ; but the act of gather- 
ing it is, or might J ſhould think be ren- 
dered, a ſchool of induſtry, and, perhaps, 
"of honeſty, „„ 
" TH. permit the pleaners to Wilder the 
my reapers; but let a watchful eye be kept over 
them; and treat, without len: ty, ay at- 


2, tempt at pilfering. 


This, upon children, at lea, might have 

a good effect; by teaching them, at an age 
when leſſons make deep impreſſions, that diſ- 

honeſty and diſgrace are inſeparable, | 
Fs One 


- ti 


tit 
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One rule, Iam certain, ought to be 1 
attended to. No perſon ſhould be permitted 


to GLE AN, who is able to REAP. GLEARING 
ought, moſt undoudt edly, to be conſidered 


as an excluſive privilege of CHILDRE V, 
ckIPPTESs, and SUPERANNUATED REAPERS. 
What a loſs the neglect of ſuch a 3 


tion is to this country! Some hundred pounds 


are annually carried out of it, by itinerant 


teapers: whereas, if « every woman, who is 
| indigent and able to work, were, in this coun- 

try, as in Yorkſhire, to carry a fickle into 

the field, every ſixpenoe of i it might be ſaved. 
In Yorkſhire, all the wheat, generally 
| ſpeaking, is reaped by woMEN. There, a, 
young woman would be aſhamed ta be ſeen 
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CLEANING: 


te 


FEMALE 


REAPERS. 


” 4 


| gleaning z and the actual diſgrace i 18 equal, 5 


in any other country. Ihbere are ſew places, 
+ apprehend, where there are not children 
and old people, enow, to do the honeſt part of 


leaning, 


By thus na the gleaning to the yy 


CHILDREN, and immediate PAUPERS, and 

paying the wages of REAPING to their own | 
PARISHIONERS, their laborers Wives and . 
daughters, — the occupiers, it is highly pro- 125 
bable, would. feel the bene of ſuch a re- 
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pulation, in their poors rates; and the poor, 


at che ſame time, be rendered, by habits of 


iaduftey, more valuable members of ſociety, 
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SEPTEMBER 9. 5 This year, 1 grew ten or | 
twelve acres of oa Is, on a foul wheat ſtub- 
ble, once plowed; by way of bringing it 


into courſe, for fallow next year. 
About two acres (a cool moiſt part of the 


7 piece) were ſown the 7th April; the whole 
being plowed in March. But the remainder 
of the piece I ſuffered to lie unſown, for two 
reaſons: the dryneſs of the ſoil, and the back- 
| wardnefs of the ſeaſon: the fallow did not 
blow, before the 16th April; nor did the 


zroſbery foliate, before that time. 


Nevertheleſs, I finiſhed SO WING the 19th 5 
April, to endcavour to hit the middle way 
between the SEASON and the 3UN : for, al- 
though I am clearly of opinion, that the lat- 
ter” oudhe, not to be wholly attended to; yet, . 
it is more than probable, that it ſhould not be 


wholly. diſregarded: becauſe, when the ſea- 


fn is back war rd, it 18 generally rapid; and 


althou gh 
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although oats, for inſtance, may be . ſown 
by. the fallow; yet, before they have had 
time to prepare for a ſtate of vegetation, and 

to ſtruggle through the ſoil, the Lawthorn 
may (as it did this year) have foliated: and 
it is, probably, the emer/ion of the plant, 
not the depoſit of the feed, which ought 
to keep pace n NATURAL VEGETA- 


TION. | 


All the oats in the country (Mr. * 
perhaps only excepted) were ſown before the 
SALLOW BLOWED: in general, between the 
iſt and the 15th April. 1 : 
_ . Thoſe which were ſown early, and imme- - 
diately after the plow, before the froſt had 
taken the ſurface, came away, at once, and 
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looked beautifully: while thoſe of No. 17% 


ſown by the sALLow, came up in plots, 


and had a mean appearance, 


The plants, however, which roſe, were 
ſtrong, and of a good color, with the ribbon. 
broad; and, when the panicles were pro- 
truded, they proved large and fruitful: ſo 
that, before harveſt, they put on the ap- 
pearance,—notwithſtandin gthe ſeaſon and the 
ſtate of the ſoil, —of à tolerably full crop: 
while thoſe, which had been ſown, early, 
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and looked ſo heautifully in the ſpring, 


dwindled away; becoming weak, and thin; 


and, when mown, afforded no ſwath. Nei. 


ther Mr. — nor Mr. ——, 1 apprehend, 
had a load a an acre; notwithſtanding the ſoil 
was evenly occupied: while in No. 17, 


where not half the ſced vegetated, at the 
time of ſowing, and where, in many places, 
not half the ſoil was occupied, there was 
from a load to a load and a half an acre. 
Flad the whole of the feed vegetated, at the 


dime of ſowing (and that it did not vegetate 


then, was not owing to the latengſe but the 


_ arynefs of the ſeaſon), there would, in all 
probability, have been, notwithſtanding the 
droughtineſs of the ſummer, and the low 
condition of the fol, two or three loads, an 
acre, 
The part ſown, Rel” though oeculiarly 
moiſt and cool, and fully furniſhed with 
plants, bore no greater burden, and much leſs 
luxuriant plants, than the part ſown laſt; 
though ofa drier nature, and not half covered. : 
Therefore, this year's experience, with 
oATs, has ſtrengthened my opinion, of the 
propriety of ſowing, by the s ASON, rather : 
n deen, „ 5 
| iis 


© 
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However, for the reaſon mentioned, it may 


be prudent, in an early ſeaſon, to follow, in 


a [ate one, to precede, the PROGRESS OF 
SPRING, ED rg e 
It may, nevertheleſs, be proper to remem- 


ber, that this caution 1s drawn from reaſon, 


and not from the experience of this year : for 
the oats, ſown two days after the blowing of 
the fallow; were evidently ſtronger, more 
healthy plants, than thoſe ſown three days, 
before that circumſtance took place. 


It is obſervable, however, that the part 
ſown firſt, was firſt ripe; and that the TIME 
OF RIPENING, throughout the country, cor- 
reſponded, in this inſtance, with the TIME 


OF SOWING. 


Many oats, in different parts of the diſtrict, 5 
have this year been “sT AVRD:“ namely, 
mown outward, gathered from the ſwaths, 
bound, and ſhucked; in order to be cut, with 
greater propriety, into chaf, or © cutmeat,” 


for horſes, &c. &c. this year of ſcarcity of hay. 


Sheaf corn lies ſtraighter in the cutting box, 
and is of courſe leſs liable to be cut at a dou- 


ble, than looſe corn.” 


The common price has been five ſhillings, 


an acre, for mowing, binding, en and 5 
raking, g [ had ” 
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veted, ſcarc: ly any weather will hurt them. 


An 
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had a few acres harveſted, in this way ; 
partly for the purpoſe of cuttingz and, in 
part, to ſecure the fodder, and to put it, 25 
much as poſlible, out of harm' s way, this ha- 


zardous harveit. The reſt I har velted in 


Wwath. 
The whole received a conſiderable quantity 


of wet; and thoſe which were expoſed, in 


twath, were of courſe conſiderably hurt; 


the corn diſcolored and the ſtraw weathered ;— 
while thoſe in the ſhucks were little, or not 
at all, worte for the weather. The ſupe- 
rior quality of the ſtraw, of thoſe which 
were ſheaved, is, this extremely ſcarce year 
| tor faddes, worth ten times the extra labor. 
indeed, if turning, cocking, extra trouble 
34 carrying and ricking, the extra fhedding, 
and the raking after the carriage, be taken 
into the calculation, the 6.448 perhaps, 
would be found on the ſide of the ſheaves. 
Ot this, at leaſt, there 1s no doubt, that, 
im unſcttled weather, the SHEAVING CF 
oats, if hands can be got, is incamparably 
better management, than expoſing them in 
death. For, if mown oats be carefully ga- 
thered, and ſomewhat looſely tied, in ſmall 

: theaves, carefully ſet up, and ſecurely co- 


Ic 
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75 


In the harveſting of oaTs, the primary 


objects, to be attended to, are the color of 
the grain, and the ſteeerneſe of the fodder. 
Clean thraſhing is a ſecondary conſideration: 


for, if a few light grains be left in the ſtraw 
of oats, the fodder is the better, and the 
ample more ſightly. 


Hence, ova Ts ſhould be harveſted, as much 
as may be, in the fade (ſee MIN. 10), and, 


of courſe, in COVERED SHUCKS, rather than 


in SWATHS, or in SINGLE SHEAVES. See 


YoRKSHIRE; ſection HARVESTING. 
But, in harveſting WHEAT, different con- 


ſiderations take the lead. The clor is not an 
object; while thraſhing clean is of the firſt im- 

portance: for the grains, which are left in 
the ſtraw of heat, are not only loſt, but the 


thatch is injured by them. 
Hence, WHEAT cannot be expoſed | too 


much to the weather, provided it is not in- 
jured by ſprouting: nor oàrs be dried too 
much in the ſhade; provided they will thraſh, 
without very extraordinary labor. 9. 
0 penny or twopence, a quarter, in the 
price of thraſhing oats, is inconfiderable, 
compared with ſweet fodder, you: a een 
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Oats in ſhucks, well covered, are nearly as 
ſafe, in the field, as in the rick yard; and it 


matters not, whether they remain there, a 
week, a month, or a longer time; provided, 


in the end, they be carried perſectly dry. 


83. 
SEPTEMBER II. The BARLEY, at length, 
is moſtly harveſted: except ſome lateſown 


pieces: and ſome which, coming up at twice, 
is ſuffered to ſtand, to let the ſecond np 
mature, 
Very little, however, ſtands i in 18 latter 
predicament. I have ſeen barley cut, even a 
week or ten days ago, literally as green as 


graſs! and carried before it was half dry: 


neither corn nor hay! and this, probably, 
becauſe its owner would not have it ſaid, that 
he was behind his neighbours: : the ſtruggle 
throughout harveſt, Whether of hay or corn, 

being about who ſhall finith firſt: no matter 
how! 

This has 5 a difficult barley 3 
and, it is highly probable, that, got in the 
condition it moſtly has been, not half the 


barley 


| And Mr: Mey 
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barley grown in the diſtrict will AIT. 
Whereas, under comfnon good management, 
the weather has been ſuch, that moſt, if not 
all, of the early ripe barlies might, I ap- 
prehend, have been rendered fit” for the 
maltſter's uſe. 

But the injury done to the grain is, ie 
year, the ſmalleſt crime: ſpoiling the ſtraw, 
when FODDER is ineſtimable, is a crime, not 
only in huſbandry, but againſt the com- 
munity. 
From the ſtate in which I have ſeen barley 
carried, and from what 1 have gathered on 
the ſubject, in converſation, it is probable, 
that the majority of the barley, of this year, 
will come out of the IOW or rick,  mealdy, | 
or mow burnt. : oo 
Mr. — of had a rick which fortu- 

nately fell down; otherwiſe, it ſeems, it muſt 
have taken fire. One of his tenants, taking 
the alarm, pulled ſome out of a barn, 
which was in a fimilar or a worſe ſtate, 
thought it prudent to 
do away the riſk of ſetting his bara on fire, 
by a ſimilar potion „ 5 


The 
1 It came out arid thus Mr. —— of = = (one of 


the largeſt, and called the beſt, farmer in the country) 
| —_ 
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The fact is, the barley of this year has 
heated more than uſual; and for an obvious 


reaſon. Although the firſt crop might be 


thoroughly ripe when cut, the ſecond (which 


almoſt all barlies had more or leſs), and per- 
haps a third, were in a graſſy ſucculent ſtate; 


and not being allowed time enough to wea- 
ther, nor a ſufficiency of ſun and air to ren- 
der it criſp at the time of carrying, it was, 
of courſe, carried heavy, ſoft, and full of ſap; 


and if not cold enough, to run into cakes of 


mould, generated, of courſe, an undue degree 
of fermentation. A hint, this, to the har- 


veſters of barley, under ſimilar circumſtances, 


> 


14 : 


Augi t 


ſpoilt the greateſt part of his crop ! ! alſo Mc: — and Mr. 


—, both maltſters! ! alſo Mr. — and Mr. —; and 
at length, that there was ſcarcely a farmer in the country, 


who had not pulled to pieces!“ What a leſſo, this, to 
mw aka of barley | 1 


SEPTEMBER 12. Auguſt 7. Caught 3 
' TURNEP BEETLES ; (ſee MIN. GI.) put them 
into a phial; and fed them with ſlips of leaves 
of fullgrown turneps. | 
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te 
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Auguſt 9. Some eggs excluded, and ſtuck 


to the ſide of the bottle; reſembling the eg ggs 


of common flies, —flyblows. 


Auguft 14. Five ſtill living, and active: 
(two eſcaped.) They have grown very con- 


ſiderably. 


Auguſt 19. By way of experiment, ſed 


them with young turneps, in different ſtates. 


They prefer young feed leaves to thoſe which 


are older ; and to young rough leaves. 


In feeding, they begin upon the ide of -.. 


large leaves (even ſeed leaves), eating them 


into pits, or ſometimes through into holes; 


but of young tender ſeedling leaves, juſt | 

| burſt from the ſeed, they begin upon the 
ele; taking it between their forceps, and 

pinching it off, piece after _—_ "uy dex- 


trouſly. 


They are not, however, VOraCious :— a 
| very ſmall quantity, even of this delicate 
| food, ſatisfies them. I apprehend, that one 
| pair of very ſmall ſeed leaves would laſt one : 


of them two days. 


Auguſt 21. They have eaten a young 
tender rough leaf almoſt up; little more 


than the nerves remaining; while the ſeed 
Ver. II. M leaves 5 
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M I N U T E W Abe 


leaves of the ſame plant are untouched; 
having, it is probable, become ſtale and un- 
: palatable. 


| Continued to feed them with flips of large 


leaves; ſometimes neglecting them, perhaps, 
for three or four days; until the {lips became 
dry and ſhrivelled: nevertheleſs, i in this ſlate, 


they fed upon them. 


September 8. One died: perhaps weak; 
through want of food; and, getting Itſelf 


attracted to the bottle, in a drop of dew, 


exuded from the flips of leaves, could not 


extricate itſelf. 


i September ii. My curioſity being grati- 


hed, by five weeks obſervation, and leſt 
ſimilar accidents might happen, through 
neglect, I ſmothered the remaining four with 


ſul phur. 5 


When we elle on the ſmall quantity of 
food theſe little inſects eat at a meal, it ſeems 


almoſt incredible, that a crop of turneps 


ſhould be deſtroyed by them. If they ever 


do cut off a crop, of which I begin to have 


my doubts, their number muſt not only be 
immenſe, but they muſt take the plants in 
ſome critical ſtate ; either at the inſtant the 
feed leaves are unfolding, or in the moment 


when 
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when the rough leaves are burſting forth ; 


while each germ is but yet a meal. 

But even admitting this laſt to be the caſe, | 
they can devour only a certain quantity ; 
and the moſt effectual remedy, or prevention 
of the evil, appears to be that of providing 
enough for them to eat, and enough to leave: 
that is, to ſow a ſufficient quantity of ſeed, 


toraiſe plants enow for the beetles, and enow 
more for a crop. 


ONE PoUND oF SEED, Gov broadcaſt, let 
it be ſown ever fo ſkiltully, 1 18 barely enough 5 
for a crop; and afferds not, of e e 
plant for the beetles; or, if the beetles 
chooſe to partake, there remain too few for 
iP a crop. 
The beetles, however, ſeldom ti the 
ground entirely. From which may be in- 
ferred, that a pound of ſeed is ſufficient for 

them: and it appears to be no more than 
common prudence, to ſow, at leaſt, "Two. 
POUNDS OF SEED, inſtead of one; the uſual 


quantity of this diſtrict. In a difficult ſeaſon, 


THREE POUNDS, an Acre, Iam of opinion, 

ought to be ſown. _ 
I am clearly of opinion, however, Hom | 

the foregoing experiments On the beetle, . 


TURN EP 


BEETLES. 


3. 2 = well 


TURNEP 
BEETLES. 
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well as from my experience, this year, in 
the field, and from ample obſervations, on 
the infant crop of cLoveR, as well as of 
'TURNEPS, during the laſt fifteen years, - that 
the blame is frequently thrown upon the 
fly, when the deſtruction of theſe crops is 
owing to fome other cauſe. 


A concurrence of circumſtances, this year, 


tend to ſhow, that the cauſe originates in the 


SEASON. 
Turneps, foi during the former part of 


June, ſucceeded, —eſcaped in a manner un- 
Hurt, — becauſe, at the beginning of the 
month, the foil had been moiſtened, nearly 
_ plow deep, by rains which then fell. The 
ſeeds of courſe vegetated, and the young plants, , 
finding a fufficiency of moiſture within he foil, 
ſtruck downward, puſhed out their rough 
| leaves, and throve, notwithſtanding the dry- 
: 10 of the air, and ſurface. | 


1 recollect an obſervation made, at that | 


Hae, by an obſervant and ſuperior manager, 
- that it 1s not dry weather, alone, which ren- 
ders the © fly” miſchievous ; but ſhowers in 


a dry ſeaſon 3 and, dropping the idea of the 


fly, there may be much truth in the ob- 
| ſervation. 


: Thus, 


C. 
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Thus, the moiſture of the ſoil, given by 
the rain of May-June, being exhauſted, by 
a fortnight's dry weather, turneps, ſown 


after the middle of June, (ſee Min. 61.) 


either came up partially, or did not vegetate, 
until ſome thunder ſhowers fell, in July ; 
when loud complaints, from every quarter, 


were heard againſt the *fly.” _ 
The cauſe of. deſtruction, in this: caſe, 


| appears evidently. Theſe ſhowers, none of 
| which, perhaps, moiſtened the foil more 
than two inches deep, were ſufficient to in- 
duce the ſeed to vegetate; but. by the time 
the ſeed leaves were formed, the moiſture 
Was Wholly drawn off, by the intervening 
days of drought; and the plants, deprived 
of e eee paſſed away, as 0 charm +: 
5 parched up, as in an oven. 35 
Again, thoſe ſown the firſt week i in Auguſt 
( ſee Mix. 87.) after the ſteeping rain of the 
third of that month, flouriſhed, in defiance of 
the united force of inſects; ; | becauſe the ſoil : 
was fully and permanently (not tranſiently) 
moiſt. The ſeed vegetated, the infant plants 
| puſhed on, into rough leaf, and might be 
; laid to riſe without a check ; notwithſtanding 


TURN EP 
© BEETLES. 


N : the 


C08 


TURNEP | 
| EEBLLES, 


MINUTE 5 Agnic, 


the beetle, the aphis, and the tenthredo, were 


in force . 
Allo, 


Since theſe Minutes were written, a diſcovery has 


been made, corroborating the above idea, that the © FLY” 
is not guilty of all the miſchief, which is commonly laid to 
its charge; but attributing the latent cauſe of 1njury, not 
to the SEASON, but to a SLUG ; rolling in the —— being 
recommended as a remedy. 
That ſlugs are deſtructiye of crops, in their 99355 
ſtate, is well known to the gardener, and, in ſome inſtances, 
to the farmer; particularly to the growers of Hax «(0p : 
Fenn , | 
In this caſe, however, the crop ſucceeds ſward, which 
may be ſuppoſed to be full of flugs and other vermin. But 
| how a fallow, which has been, or ought to have been, ſome _ 
days or weeks, expoſed to the ſun and winds, without any 
thing vegetable upon it to ſupport ſlugs, ſhould neverthe- 
leſs contain, enow, to eat up a turnep crop, in a day or a 
night, is not quite ſo evident. | And how, in any caſe, they 
| ſhould be led to cut off a crop, in twentyfour hours, which 
for ſeveral days, perhaps, they had left untouched (for m 
ſuch way an infant turnep crop too frequently makes its 
exit), is Kill more myſterious, Their motion is flow, 


even to a proverb; ;—thcy have neither wings to fly, nor feet 


to walk; they are, of courſe, bred in or near the ſoil they 


inhabit, and, as other e fed, no doubt, dall y and pro- 


: Se 
I do not mean to ſay that the lug i is not an enemy to 

the turnep crop, eſpecially on freſh ground, which has not 
5h been ſodburnt, as well as on ill made fallows; 3 on which, it 
4s 7ighly probable, they are, as s the beetle, wen year, and 
in | 


* 
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Alſo, on the 7th Augu/?, put four TEN“ 
THREDO FLIES into a phial, and ſecured its 


mouth, with a piece of gauze, tied over it : 


and, on the 9th Auguſt, added three more. 


The firſt four died the 11th and 12th 
Auguſt: and one of the laſt three, the 14th; 


when the other two drooping, and ſhowing | 


ſigns of hunger or thirſt, I became anxious 
to adminiſter relief; and, after trying various 
foods and l:quors, without effect, at length, 
offered them ſugar and water: they ate it 
voraciouſſy! licked it from the end of acork ! 
; eat it off my hand! revived. 
. he end of a cork, which I 
: laſt night dipped 1 in diffolyed ſugar, is nearly D 
1 M 4 1 Cleaned, 5 


Auguſt 15. 


: in all ſcaſons, more or leſs bunks; and rolling may 1 
only be deſtructive of them, in ſome degree at leaſt; but 
may, by cloſing the pores of the ſurface, in a dry ſeaſon, 


be ſerviceable to the plants, in keeping in the requilite 


1 moiſture. 
However, without intending to join in the ridicule that 
: has been excited, by the manner in which this ſecret has 
been divulged, I am of opinion, that the only pradi ical be- : 
nefit the Public are likely to receive from the dill covery, is, 

that of its acting as a ſtimulus, to induce the farmer to 
FALLOW, long enough to deſtroy the roots and ſeed of 
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weeds, or vegetable vermin, and ſtill longer, until he has 


deſtroyed the ſlugs, and, perhaps, other animal Ve er nin, with 


vhich his ſoil may be inhabited. 
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MINUTES.  Acrrc, 


cleaned. Beth of them lively, though the 


morning is cold. Warmed the bottle, by 


bolding it in the palm of the hand: they 
preſently gave a . of their health and 
 Urg0ur. 0 
From the obſervations and reflections, on 
theſe miſchievous inſects, this year, the moſt 
probable. means of avoiding their miſchief 
appear to be thoſe of obſerving the coming 
of the flies, and, as ſoon as they diſappear, 


mowing off the leaves of the plants : thus 


420 with e the caterpillars in 
the nidus ſtate, 


Alſo, on en: 75 placed, in a a third phial, : 
ſome ſeed leaves, beſet with aphides, both 5 
in the larva and the fly ſtate. 


The leaves in a few days withered, and 


the larvæ died. 
Auguſt 11. Two of the flies alive. Put = 
in a freſh piece of leaf. | The ſame day, per- 
| ceived a minute animal upon this piece of 
freſh leaf; and preſently afterward (in the 
| courſe of a few minutes) another ; both of ; 
them perfect and active. e 
Auguſt 15. Found a fly, with a white 
eg: glike ciſt fixed under its abdomen. And 


another 
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another (dead and fixed to a blade of oats), | 


which has all the appearance of pregnancy. 


Auguſt 19. I find a freſh brood, among | 
the young plants of the ſecond ſowing ; but 


they are not ſo numerous as on the firſt. 


After this time, ſome heavy ſhowers and 


cold nights checked their miſchief, and moſt 
of the turneps, ſown the beginning of Au guſt, 
received little injury from them. 


This appears to be a new enemy of the 
| turnep crop. It has not at leaſt, been . 
ferved, I apprehend, in this or any other 
diſtrict, before this year. Or, perhaps, they 
have been more numerous, this year, than 
was ever known before. Lying cloſe on the | 


84. 
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underſide of the leaves, a few may paſs un- 


noticed. 


0 a PREVENTIVE, Or a REMEDY of 

| the evil effects of theſe inſects, ſhould they 

occur again in the abundance they did this 

year, none perhaps, altogether effectual, can 

de applied with certainty. Being, in the 

3 larval {tate efpecially, extremely ſoft, tender, 

and eaſily cruſhed, a light roller (eſpecially 

if muffled in ſome ſoit elaſtic covering ſo as 5 

| to preſs 1 in between the clods) might, per- 
5 haps, 


170 


CREEPING 


N N UTE 8 :: AcRic, 


| haps, be ſufficiently effective in deſtroying 


the inſects, without being injurious to the 


Pans.” * 


85. 


SLPTEMBER 13. Obſerving the pAIR 
cows neglect. a tolerably good graſs paſture, 


for an oat ſtubble, which appeared to have 


nothing but weeds to invite them, I went 


among them, to diſcover what place was 
their inducement. 


The oats having ſucceeded wheat (ſee 


NIN. 82.), the ridges, in plowing for the 
oats, had been rebacked up; and, to pre- 


vent their lying too ſharp, the firſt pair of 


furrows had been dropt ſomewhat ſhort of 
each other; leaving in ſome places a narrow 
ſlripe or ſeam, upon cach ridge, unmoved 
and uncovered. Of cheſe ſeams the REE P- 
ING crowpooT, with which the wheat 
ſtubble abounded, had taken full poſſeſſion; 
having formed a mat of herbage on each 
. ridge 5 and the cows, each taking her ridge, 


Wer C 


DP Son Nokrolk, Min: 122. . an inſtance in which 


a heavy roller, run two or three times over young turneps 
2:d not appear to be injurious, to the growth of the plants. 


E 
10 
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were tracing theſe lines of herbage. A far- 
ther evidence, that the RANUNCULUS RR- 
PENS is a valuable ſpecies of herbage. See 


GLOCESTERSHIRE 3 —LisT OF Mrapow 


$LANT6Ss 


_ 


SEPTEMBER 16, I am now manuring 


the young graſſes of No. 9. (off which the 


CREEPING d 
CROWEOOT. 


RAISING | 
MANURE. 


barley is Juſt carried) 105 a pile of compoſt, 


created, in a manner, out of nothing: the 
| ſweepings of the rickyard, hovels and other 
{ holes and corners (which have not, probably, 
| been cleared for many years paſt), thrown 
| into a mudpit to digeſt: alſo rubbiſh from | 
buildings and repairs, &c. &c - 
It has had ſome labor and attention be. 
| ſtowed upon it; 1 but not equivalent to one 5 
fourth of its preſent value. About fifty 


cart loads of rich and * ee *. 


E220 


4 


* This, not by way of n my c own induſtry, but = 


of Rene that of others. 
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SEPTEMBER 25. Yeſterday, finithed the 


5 hoing of turneps. 


The probable ſearcity of winter food in- 


duced me to convert the intended ſummer 
fallow of No. 5.—an unpar Jonably foul new 
ley—into a turnep fallow. 


This foul piece of land was broken up, 


: the ſecond. week in June; croſled, 1n the 
ſecond week of July; manured, harrowed, 
rolled-and- karrowed, plowed, and {own, the 
firit week in Auguſt. ” 


Notwithſtanding the rolling, harrowing, 


and rain, the . remained rough, after 


ſowing; ſome of the clods being yet unſub- 


dued; and the roots and ſtems of the graſſes | 
and weeds remained entire, though to * 
Pea; rance dead. „ 
The iced, however, vegete ated, i the 
plants came away, with Wand vigour and 

frimneſs: 1 never {aw ſeedling 3 ſo 
large and luxuriant: while thoſe from the 

re-ſowing of No. 2. a much richer and a 


much ner fallow, were ſmall and weak. 


if 


7 


If one may venture to realen upon this 87. 
capricious crop, the frimneſs (luxuriance, | CULTURE 
ſucculency) of the former was owing to the TuRNees. 
POROUSNESs of the $011., given by the unre- 
' duced clods and vegetable ſubſtances, inter- 
4 mixed with the mold; and the weakneſs of 
| the latter, to too oreat a fneneſs and cleanneſs 

of ſoil, which, falling under the harrow into 

a compact ſtate, 3 too cloſe and ſuffo- 
| cating to an infant plant, which ſeems to de- 
light in an open foil, and a tree ſupply of 
+ 
It was a general obſervation, at the 1 time, : 
"that young plants, growing on land which 
had been ſown only once, were m uch ſtronger, 
than thoſe on land, which, havi ing miſled the 
firſt ſowing, had been reſown ; and which — 
had, of courſe, been reduced to a fine pul- 
verous tilt „ 


Obſerving, laſt year, in No. 1. that a ſpace 
on each fide of the INTERFURROWS, of 4 
width. propor rtioned to the degree of flatneſs 
and wetneſs of the ſoil, was left deſtitute of 
6 turneps, owing to the moiſture which ſettled 
down 
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of 


down the ſides of the lands, as well as to 2 


E coldneſs and poverty of foil, which will al. 
TURNEPS. ways take place when land, anyway reten- 
tive, 1s raiſed into high wide ridges, agree- 
ably to the practice of this diſtrict, —alfo 
obſerving, this year, in No. 5 . that ſome of 
the couch, which had been An to the ſur- 
face, by the arrow, had, notwithſtanding 
its apparent deadneſs, begun to ſhoot, —I 
plowed two bouts (two pairs of furrows) in 
each interfurrow of this piece, and, picking 
off the couch from the ſides of the lands, 
_ threw it upon the landlets thus formed i in 1 the . 
5 interfurrows . 
There i is a fourfold advantage a from 
this point of management. T be cleanſing of 
the land (the interfurrows moſt particularly), 
enereaſin g the turnep- growing ſurface (laſt 
year there was, on a par, a yard's width on 
cach ſide of every furrow without turneps 
upon it, or bearing ſuch as were not worth 
carrying off), leſſening the quantity of 
| HOING (which I had done ee on this 


account), 


* This furniſhes an evidence, were any ics re- 
quired, that, when land is very foul, even a TURNED. 

' FALLOW, in a dry ſeaſon, i is inaleguate to the purpoſe of 
| cleanſing 1 _— 


c. 
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account), and laying the ſides * the lands 
dry, during winter. 


The QUANTITY or SEED, throughout, 


has been one pound, an acre : excepting on 
one land which was, by way of experiment, 


ſown at the rate of three pounds an acre. 


(See MIN. 84.) The reſult of which is, 
that, while the reſt of the piece is ſcattered. 


' CULTURE | 


[a | 
TURNEPS. 


with“ galls,” or vacant places, this land has | 


not, generally ſpeaking, a plant wanting. 
| Began noiNG the 26th of Auguſt, at five | 
fillings, an acre, with ale and beer: 20 be 
hoed with ſix inch hoes; all the ground to 
be cut over; and the plants to be ſet out 
cloſe, as nine or ten inches ; the ſeaſon being 5 
. too far ſpent to expect a great ſize of root. : 


HOING 


©, TURNEPS. | 


Never, perhaps, did plants grow ſo ra- 
pidly, as the firſt hoed ones of this piece: 


ning the cluſters of part only (ſee MIN. 79.0. 
And, what is equally intereſting, and in favor 
2 of hoing, early, thoſc hoed the firſt day are, 


= 


and it is a ſtriking circumſtance, in favor of 
' H0ING /turneps), that the growth and fize 
of the plants did not keep Pace, OT ſucceed : 
each other, according to the times of /owrng, 
but followed the Hoe, with great exactneſs. 
The regular ſucceſſion was broken, by thin- 
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in appearance, ſeveral weeks forwarder than 


thoſe hoed the laſt; the tops and roots three 


times the ſize; though there was but one 


week's difference in the time of hoing ! 
The difference, indeed, is fo ſtriking, and ſo 


regular, that the day of hoing might almoſt 
be known, by the ſize of the plants: a cir- 
cumſtance to be accounted for, only, in th 
rapidity of their growth, in this inſtance, 
For the weather being, at once, ſhowrery, 
warm, and windy, ſuch a ſtrength of vege- 


tation took place as I have feldom ſeen. The 


plants doubled their ſize, in the courſe of a 
few days; ſo that the cluſters began to run | 
up; and no > hoers x were to be had, to thin 
them. 5 4 
This was a predicament which required 
an expedient. For all the late ſown turneps 

in the country being in a fimilar ſtate, the 
few hocrs, the country affords, were em- 


ploy: ed. 


Having no alterna ative, I ordered the 


: ſmith to cut up an old fithe, into three tur- 
nep hoes; which he did, in the courſe of 2 
few hours; and, the 14th 8 eptember, ff & 

thre e laborers to work—men who, generally 
ſpeaking, never had hoe in hand—to thin 


Bp 
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the cluſters: and, the weather continuing 
fine, and the plants continuing to thrive 


luxuriantly, they afterwards aſliſted 1 in ling- 


ling them. 
The errors of beginners, I find, are chend 


they take too long hold of the hoe, and lift 
it too high; cutting off the tops of the plants, 
which ſtand before them, as they bring the 
edge of the hoe to the ground. They ſtrike 


HOING 


TURN ETS. 


too quick, and without ſufficient deciſion. 


They keep their « eye upon the hoe, not upon 
the plant to be ſet out: they pull the hoe 
directly forward ; cutting, or pulling up, 


every thing in its way; and raiſe it out of 
the ground, towards them ; thereby throw- 5 


ing the mold, with which it is loaded, upon 


the plants already ſet out: in ſhort, they = 


handle a hoe, as they do a nattock. 


The rules laid down to them were theſe : 5 


Strike ſlowly; ; and ſuffer the hoe to remain 


in the ground, until the eye has determined 


on the next movement: reſting upon the arms, 


in a ſtooping poſture; with the right hand 
from fifteen to twenty inches, from the head 
of the hoe, and the left hand, twelve or four- | 


teen inches, above the right. 


Vor. II. „ "In 
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In fetching the next ſtroke, not to raiſe 
the hoe, perpendicularly; nor to diſengage 
it from the mold, by pulling it 79ward them; 
but to thruſt it /rom them, nearly horizon. 
tally; never ſuffering its edge to riſe higher, 


than the clods ; keeping it among or under 


the leaves, rather than above them: and, 
1 making the ſtroke, not to bring the hoe 
in a direction perpendicularly to its edge, 
but ſomewhat obliquely, or cornerwiſe; by 
which means it cuts eaſily, and keeps its edge 
clean: a knife forced down a ſtick, at right- 
angle, would be much leſs effective, than one 


drawn obliquely, in the uſual manner. 


Loet each ſtroke have its ſpecial intention: 
: generally ſpeaking, each. movement ought 
to ſingle a plant: it ought at leaſt to effect 
ſomething and that particular thing ſhould 
be determined upon, and the eye finally fixt, 
before the hoe be lifted; leſt, for want of a 
determinate object, it be drawn at random, 
and do miſchief inſtead of good. 
Practice, alone, can give a quickneſs of 
_ judgement, a quickneſs of eye, and a quick- 


neſs of effective ſtrokes: conſequently, a 


learner in turnep hoing, like a learner in 
mulic, 1 in fencing, 0 or in any other art, ſhould 


begin 
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begin flowly, and let a quickneſs of motion 
encreaſe with his practice. 


Two young fellows, who were anxious to 8 
learn, and who followed implicitly the rules 
laid down to them, became, 4 in a few days, 


tolerable hoers. 


This der has been fingulatly difficult, | 7 


with reſpect to the cultivation of the turnep 


crop. Some of the turnep farmers, weſt of 
the Tame, are ſaid to have ſown four times! T: 
three ſowings (on the ſame ground) have 
been common, throughout the country ; and, : 


179 
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at laſt, there are very few crops which will 5 


| pay for the expence of hoing. 


No man, I believe, on this ſide of the 
Tame, has eighteen acres of urneps. equal 


to thoſe of No. 2. and No. 5 


And, having 


neceſſarily beſtowed more attention, and 


thereby obtained more experic ence, in the 


turnep huſbandry, this year, than on any 


former occaſion, I will endeavor to ſet down 
what appears to me, at preſent, the moſt 
eligible method of cultivating the TURNEP | 


CROP, on RICH RETENTIVE SOILS. | 


3 If the ſoil be foul, or if early ſowing ET 


be propoſed, BREAK UP, in autumn, by a 
ricebalk or half . acroſs the lands; 
3 . 4 
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gathering a bout in each interfurrow, and 
opening the croſs trenches; in order to lay 


the ſoil as dry as poſſible, during winter. 
But, if the ſoil be tolerably clean, and early- 


ſowing be not wanted, break up, in the 
ſpring; in order that the roots and ſtems of 


graſſes, &c. may remain in an undigeſted 


ſtate, and aſſiſt in rendering a cloſely tex- 


| tured ſoil looſe and open, Du} fit for the re- 

ception of the weakly fibres of ſeedling tur- 
neps; whoſe roots have a downward ten- 
dency; yet are, in their infant ſtate, by no 


means robuſt enough, to ſtruggle with a 


ſtubborn foil though it is highly probable, 
from the incident, this year, in No. 2. that, 
having once eſtabliſhed its taproot, the tur- 
nep becomes a powerful plant, able to pene- 


trate a compact {oil. 
2. | Cross, as well as give the FIRST 


STIRRING (the third plowing) without a 


previous harrowing ;—and, if the root weeds 
be not yet ſubdued, give a fourth plowing, 


before the harrows be ſuffered to come upon 
the Wi. | 
* Spread DUNG on the rough plit, and 
in a middle ſtate as to digeſtion: if too long 


And ſtrawy, 1 it is pulled up by the harrows, 
and 
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and becomes a cauſe of calls and cluſters ;” 
if wholly digeſted, it loſes the valuable 
quality of rendering the foil looſe and 


open. | 

4. As the dung is forced; harrow, and 
ROLLANDHARROW, until the ſurface be 
perfectly reduced and, in this ſtate, let it 


lie until the feed weeds have vegetated. 


5. Turn under the weeds and manure, by i 
1 mean- depth, or ſomewhat ſhallow plowing; 
and, if the ſoil be in a proper ſtate, and the 
ſeaſon of ſowing be arrived, ſo w on this : 
plowing ; if not, harrow, rollandharrow, and 
ſuffer another crop of ſeed weeds to riſe : 
remembering that the ſtronger the weeds 
are, before they are plowed under, the fitter 
the ſoil will be for the reception of the ſeed- 
ling turneps ; moſt eſpecially i it be of 2 


tenacious quality. 


6. Harrow, immediately, the plit of the 
ſeed plowing, with raugh hbarraws ; in order | 
to give a uniform looſeneſs to the ſurface, as 
well as that the ſeed may be buried at a 
uniform depth. — Sow, — and immediately . 
CcoveR with one full tine of a pair of Ig 
 harrows, —and, if "W ole, with the horſes 
trotting. 1 8 
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MINUTES Aanic, 


75 F. or a crop, to be eaten off i in autumn, 
ſow the © ztankardturnep” &, in June : but, 
for winter and ſpring feed, e the common 


_ white haf, i in Jury: and if theſe miſcarry, 
or if ſtubble turneps be attempted, ſow 


« gone turneps Fin Auc usr. 


8. In a common ſeaſon, ſow TWO POUNDS 


of sx ED, an acre ; ;—all upon the ſame ſurface, 


For, perhaps, the more nearly the plants riſe 
together, the leſs danger there is of their 
0 being wholly cut off, by inſects - the beetle 
ein deny. But, if inſects are known to be 
in force, or if any doubt ariſe, either as to 
the quality of the ſeed, or the ſeaſon, ſow at 
leaſt THREE POUNDS of 5EED, an ere. 
9. If the foil lie in broad round lands, 
agrecably to the practice of this country, plow 
one, two, or even three, bouts in each 1N- 
TERFURROW,according to the width, height, 
and wetneſs of the lands, as ſoon as the ſeed = 
| weeds have done vegetating ;—and, if any 


root weeds appear to be 8 on the ſurface, 


* The * pudding“ turnep = Norfolk; which has a | 
rapid growth ; but, ſtanding high above the ground, can- 


not bear the winter. 


+ A ſmall hard ſweet turnep, which Rands the vines | 


with fingulr hardineſs, 
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or being dead, if any are likely to impede 
the hoe, pick them off, and caſt them upon 


the intervals. 


10. Begin noinG, whenever the plane of 7 
the cluſters begin to interfere, and draw 
each other upright ; for the leaves of a turnep 
ſhould ſpread horizontally upon the ground, 
and, in the firſt ſtages of their growth, * 


the form of the roſe, 


If the crop riſe 1 in cluſters, with thin i in- | 
terſpaces, the c LUSTERS ſhould be THINNED, 
with the nos. But, if the crop be uniformly 
too rank, and the plants too thick upon the 
ground, the HARROW, perhaps, i is a more eli- 
gible implement; as giving a moſt deſirable 
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 TURNEPS, | 


openneſs to the ſurface, and freedom to the 


tender fibrils of the ſeedling plants. 


As ſoon as the plants, in general, are free 
from the danger of being buried by the 
hoe, — namely, as ſoon as the leaves are as 
broad as the thumb, and the plants as large 
as the palm of the hand, —begin to ſet them 
out the early ſown ones, from ten to twelve 
or fourteen inches aſunder, the lateſown 
5 ones, from ſeven to nine or ten the former 
with eight to nine inch hoes, the latter with . 
ive to ſix inch; — careful, this firſt hoing, 
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to cut over the whole ſurface, and to leave 


the plants thick enough ; being leſs anxious 


ahout a double plant, than about cutting up 


2 ſingle one where a plant is wanted. 
The earlyſoun plants ſhould have a sEcoND 


HOING, before their tops begin to interfere; 
in order to diſplace ſupernumerary plants, 
and to give thoſe, ſet out, the entire poſ- 


ſeſſion of the ſurface. 


The backward plants, however, can ſel- 
dom require more than N FULL HOING ; 
there is no danger from a ſecond crop of 
weeds, in autumn: nevertheleſs, if the plants 
be promiſing, they ſhould be looked over a 
ſecond time, and the ſupernumerary plants 
be diſplaced. . 
11. If the firſt ſowing miſcarry, and the 
kailure be fully and clearly aſcertained, before 
the weeds have got too ſtrong to be eradicated 
| with rouge harrows, harrow, only, before RE- 
SOWING ; but, if the weeds have got faſt 
hold of the ſoil, or if the ſeaſon be too moiſt 
to obtain a proper tilth, by harrowing alone, 
plow, a mean depth, and harrow, ſow, and : 


cover as before. 


It is obſervable, however, that many valu- 
able crops of turneps hay e been plowed! under, 


for 
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for want of judgement, or of patience, to ſee. 


the event. The plants of the two firſt ſown 


lands of No. 2. looked, once, as not being 


entitled to the occupation of the ſoil; bot, 


CULTURE. 


of 


TURNEPS. 


now, they wear the appearance of a tolerably . 


full, fair crop, —of much greater value than 
a freſh ſtock of plants, obtained from a third 
ſowing, could have arrived at: beſide the 
ſaving of the ſeed, and labor. See Nor- 


FOLK, MIN. 3. on this ſubjeR. 


SEPTEMBER 27. There are conſiderable 
quantities of LATTERMATH HAY NOW down, 


and ſpoiling with the wetneſs of the ſeaſon. 


nay. 


HARVEST. 


This month, throughout, has been a "i 


cond hay harveſt: not of lattermath, only, 
but of ſuch mowing grounds, as never roſe 
to the ſithe, until after the rains ſet in, and 
which have, ſince, been kept free from cattle ; 

for the purpoſe of trying, at ea to lay vp ; 


1 little hay from them. 


But the hope has been 1 in a great medics . 
_ fruſtrated. Very little, if any, has been got 
in a ſtate fit for fodder | What 2 temper- : 


EP Goto. | 3 1 
trying year for the farmer! 
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MAR“. 


 EXPER1- 


SEPTEMBER 27, "Some time ago, Mr. Fil 


of Hall End ſhowed me a ftriking 1 improve. 
ment, which he is making, upon a coarſe 


meadow, by MARLING. 


From an unproductive rough meadow, 


covered with all kinds of weeds and rubbith, 


and what enhances the value of the improve- 
ment, the herbage is not only better, but 
the produce (Mr. H. fays) i Is much green, 
| than it was formerly. 
The SPIRIT OF. EXPERIMENTING led 
Mr. H. to this marl. Wiſhing to improve 
this meadow, he ſet on a variety of manures, 
and among the reſt ſome white earth which | 
he found, by accident, in a large excavation 


on his farm; no doubt, in former times, a 


mart pit. 

The firſt year, the alteration was not great; 
but the ſecond (namely, laſt year) the di iſrovery 5 
came out: ſome experiments with ſwine's 

dung, nightſoil, &c. &c. fall mort of the mar]. 
Water let in from an adjoining road ſtands 

| next 


it is become a fine turf: full of white tre- 
foil, the meadow vetch, and the finer graſſes: | 


— 


1s 


II 


— — — 
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next it. This appears to be a valuable diſ- 
covery ; and is a ſtriking evidence of the uſe 
of EXPERIMENT, 

Yeſterday, I took a look at the pit which 


is now in work. 


The jam or bed riſes to within eighteen 
inches of the ſurface; and Mr. H. is s follow- 


ing it ten or twelve feet deep. 


A ſpecimen that I took from the middle of 
the jam, as well as that which 1 took off the 


graſs, f is ſtrongly calcareous *. 


It is extraordinary, that a bed of grey marl 
ſhould occur in a country, in which nothin g. 
but red carths, in any degree calcareous, 
is prevalent. It is obſervable, however, 
that North Warwickſhire is divided from this 
diſtrict, by the valley through which the 
Anker runs; and. they may, in the general 
rupture, have been brought from diſtant 
ſituations, or have been torn from different 


ſtrata. 


And it ſeems more extraordinary, that a 
mine of calcareous earth, which has evi- 
dently been known in ages paſt, ſhould have 
been ſo entirely neglected, and ſo effectually 
forgot, that, had it not been for the SPIRIT 
Hos _ of 


* But lee völ. i. p. 156. 


EXPERI- 
MENTING, 


MARL, 
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OF EXPERIMENTING, it might have lain 
neglected, for ages to come, 
There are evident veſtiges of a pit — an 


immenſe excayation—(with buſhes and even 


trees growing in its area) containing half 
an acre or an acre of ground, which appears 
to have been all worked over, ten or twelve 
feet deep: and, on one e ee or 
twenty! pe 
1 1 highly probable, that, if proper  fearch | 
were made, other beds of a fimilar nature 
might be found in North Warwickſhire, 


90. 


SrrrEMPR 28. This year, 1 have grown 
thirty acres of BARLEY : namely, eighteen 
acres, after ſtmmer fallow ; ſown between | 
the 2 3d April and the 3d May: and twelve 
acres, after furncps 3 ſown between the 5th 
and the 8th May. | 
1 circumſtances which have attended | 
the VEGETATION OF BARI EY, this year, 
are ſuch as ſeldom happen. 
On the north ſides of the lands of the fore . 
. ye and upon the ſſ prin gy parts (lee NIN. 106.) 
the 


| \ 
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the majority of the ſeed, fown in Abr t, 


came up in due time after ſowing. But on 
the ſouth {ſides of the lands (lying nearly eaſt 
and weſt, but reduced to gentle waves) the 


greater ſhare lay in the ground, until the 
ſhowers of May-June brouglit up a ſecond 
crop; and the whole did not appear, until 
the rains of the middle of June: excepting a 


land whoſe ſeed was plowed under (lee 


MIN. 41.); and this came away, chiefly, at 
the time of ſowing. 


The latter ſowing of this piece e came up, in 


a ſimilar manner; except, that a leſs propor- 
tion roſe, at the time of ſowing. 0 


The other piece, being, at the time of 


ſowing, not only dry, but cloddy, ſcarcely any 
part of the ſeed vegetated, until the beginning 
of June; and much of it lay in the ground, 
until the latter end of June. Beſide, that which 
came up in the beginning of June, received 
a check, by the ſucceeding drought; fo that, 
in the month of July, there was no appearance 
of its ever riſing to the ſithe, even as herbage, | 
much leſs of i its reaching maturity, as a corn 
crop. 5 25D 
However, the ample rains, in the wane 
of June, gave a looſe to it; and, during the 
3 Whole : 


90. 
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MINUTES Act 


hole of Auguſt, it made an extraordinary 


progreſs. But the ſeaſon was far ſpent : and 
the blight which took place the beginning 
of Auguſt, did not only blacken the ſtraw, 


but has ſhrivelled the grain (a circumſtance 
I never obſerved before, in barley): and, 
added to this, the third crop is now coming 
out into ear! ſo that the crop, taken alto- 
gether, is in the moſt aukward ſtate: the 
little which came up firſt, is diſcolored by 
the blight, and py ſtanding too long; the 
ſecond crop is not yet ripe enough to cut; 
: and the third is now in green ear. 
| Theſe circumſtances furniſh ample g grounds 
5 of diſcuſſion, with et to the SEASON or 
SOWING. - 
The fact which en preſe ents itſelf i * that. 
this ſucceſs of the crop depends on the TIME 
OF VEGETATING, and not on the TIME O 
8OWING : : 4 fact, which though it may be 
faid to bo ſelfer ident, & as never, perhaps, ſo 
' fully demonſtrated, | in practice, : as it t has been, 
5 this Fear. 
Tees | he times F ſowing, 2 and the times of ve- py 
55 of the barley under conſideration, 
have been mentioned: namely, the major 
Part of A. came up, at the time of 5 2 


A” 5 


(th 


ve: 
nul 
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(the latter end of April), the remainder, the 
beginning of June. The minor part of B. 
vegetated, at the time of ſowing (the begin- 
ning of May), the majority coming up, the 


beginning of June. Very little. of C. roſe at 


the time of ſowing: the principal part Vege- 


tated. the beginning of June; and the re- 


mainder the latter end of that month. 
It is obſervable, however, that the foil of 
this piece lying rough, and of courſe hollow, 


the ſhowers of May-June, though they cauſed 


much of the ſeed to vegetate, were not ade- 
quate to the proper nouriſhment of the plants; 5 


& 


ſo that they remained, in a ſtunted ſtate, un- 


til the rains of the 15th and 19th « of June re- 
lieved them. . 
Therefore, the failure 1 this piece was 


neither owing to the time of ſowing, nor to 
the time of vegetating, but to the ſtubborn- 
neſs of the ſoil, rendered ſtill more unfriendly ; 
to the infant plants, by the frowardneſs of 
the ſeaſon, after vegetation: otherwiſe, the 
crop of this piece would, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, have been ſimilar to thoſe of 
As. and B. and would have been the beſt | 
crop of the three; becauſe the greateſt pro- 
portion of ſeed vegetated, the beginning of 
June. 3 5 For 
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For it has been evident, to common obſer. 


vation, throughout the country, that barlies 


which were ſown and came up early, though 


they looked promiſing, in the former part of 
ſummer, ſhrunk, and dwindled almoſt to no- 
thing, before harveſt :—The grain weak, and 


the ſtraw ſhort and feeble; barely able to 


ſupport the light burden it had to bear, 

|  Whille the ſecond crop of A. and B. more par- 
ticularly the latter, was ſtout well eared bar- 
ley: from twentyfive to thirtytwo fullſized 
grains, in each head; and, notwithſtanding 
the ſeaſon, and notwithſtanding this part was 
 theaved, near two loads of ſheaves, an acre. 
It has been already ſaid, that this growth 
came up in confequence of ſhowers, at the 
| Cloſe of May; and it is a remarkable fact, that 


the hawthorn blowed, the 1ſt of June! 


It is therefore evident, from this year's ex- 
perience, that, with a view to a fullneſs of 
crop, barley Should VEGETAT E Whlle the 
HAWTHORN 75 BLOWING. ; 
It is alſo obſervable, that the FoLIAT 10 
of the 0AK was not, this y car, a proper g guide 
to the sowix c OF BARLEY. For although, 
in general, it foliates about the time that the 
bawthorn blows, 3 its foliation, this year, took 
| | place 


Mr. 
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place twenty days before the blowing of the 


hawthorn! The roots of the oak range deep, 


and may be influenced by cauſes, which do 
not operate near the ſurface ; while the ha- 
thorn feeds, principally, in the ſame paſture 
with the barley. It nevertheleſs ſeems rea- 
ſonable, when the hawthorn blows late, to be 


before, rather than behind, the ſeaſon of blow- 


ing. For it is obſervable, throughout, that 
the TIME OF RIPENING correſponds, in a 
great degree, with the TIME OF VEGETA= 


TING: unleſs when the maturation was diſ- 


turbed, as it was in C. by an adventitious 


rircumflance. j 


8 


Oro ER 1. In market converſation, the 


CHANGING or SEED became the ſubject. = 
Z „the largeſt occupier in the 
diſtrict; thinks it of no uſe. He has not 
changed his red wheat, for ten or twelve 
years; and yet experiences no falling off. 
Other farmers, who have done the ſame, are 


even celebrated for their ſeed Wheat. 


Vol. II. O I never, 
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| 91. I never, however, have perceived ſo ge- 

4 TS neral a ſpirit, for the changing of ſeed, as 

j SEED. prevails in this diſtrict. Mr. of — 

F has ſome wheat, juſt arrived from Cambrid ge- 

1 | ſhire, which ſtands him in nine ſhillings a i 

N buſhel, Wincheſter meaſure; and fetches it c 

| ten or twelve miles. He, on the other hand, 

\ ' ſends ſome, this year, into Shropſhire. Even 

b. the little field farmers have been accuſtomed WM « 

N to ſow wheat of the ſouthern counties: but, 
from what I can learn, the' ben n to il « 
abate. 


Indeed, the practice, here, as everywhere 


_ ele, ſeems to be founded on general notions; 
and no one appears even to reaſon upon its q 
propriety : much lets brings any other proofs 
of its utility, than * it muſt be fo”'®. | 
OCTOBER | 
. do not mean to ſay that the CHANGING of the « ſeed,” 
i E” or rather the VARIETY, of cultivated crops is of no uſe: I _ 
ll | have long been of opinion that it is uſeful (ſee Min. in 
i 5 SURREY), I can ſay, with truth however, that I do not 
| know it to be of any ſcrvice. It appears to be, at preſent, | 
, one of thoſe MYSTERIES of huſbandry, which nothing, per- 
| | haps, but a PUBLIC ESTABLISHME NT will ever he 5 
q : ablc to clear up. 
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good barley is got after turneps. 
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9 2. 
OcrokkR 1. It is remarkable, that there 
is not, in this quarter of the diſtrict, a good 


| crop of Os after turneps. 


s, though the firſt ſown barley 


Mr. 
in the country, and on one of the beſt pieces 


of land in it, is not equal to that of No. 1. 
„who got his turneps off 


And Mr. 
early, and his land plowed in time, and whoſe 
barley, in the ſpring, looked Feen, had 
a poor crop, at harveſt. 

Some years ago, the Shuttington Cams, 


by general conſent, turneped their fallow 
field. The conſequence was, they conſtantly 
loſt their barley crop: and for this reaſon, 1 
underſtand from different men of that town- 


ſhip, the practice was diſcontinued ? *. 


It ſtrikes me forcibly, that, if Tuxx ESC 
be cultivated on the ftronger lands + of this, 
or perhaps any other diſtrict, they ought to 
be ſucceeded by WHEAT, or OATS, rather 
than BARLEY. 


* See alſo Nozvour ſect. BARLEY; art. Soilproceſi. 
1 On the lighter lands, on the Foreſt lide of the HR, 
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OcToBER 3. The barley of No. 1 
not ripened, perceptibly, for ſome weeks, 
before the late ſharp froſts: ſince which it has 


ripened, daily. There are twice the number 


of ripe ears, now, there were a week ago: 


they are not only changed as to color, but 
the corn is obviouſly plumper. Before the 


froſts, the heads ſeemed ſlender and puny ; ſo 
much ſo, that I had conſigned the whole to 
the miller : now I begin to hope that ſome 


of it may, this year of ſcarcity, be fit for the 
maliſter. 

It Was a general obſervation, it ſeems: in 
this country, in the year 1782, (a wet back- 
ward ſummer) that the late ripe crops did 


not ripen until froſt came: even wheat was 
cut, in December. 


How is this to be epi Froſt, we 


fearcely can doubt, compreſſes the ſapveſlels 


of vegetables, and, probably, forces the ſap 


out of them: back to the earth, it is generally 
ſuppoſed; but, perhaps, the natural recep- 
tacles of the plants are firſt ſupplied. 
It is obſervable that fruits ripen, leaves fall 


lattermath ſhrinks—by troſt, 


. OCTOBER 
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OcToBrR 3. It having always appeared LA. 4 

to me incomprehenſible, how a common 9 
farm laborer, who perhaps does not earn more 
than ſix or ſeven ſhillings a week, rears a 

large family, as many a one does, without 
aſſiſtance,. I deſired old George Barwell, 

who has brought up five or ſix ſons and 
daughters, to clear up the myſtery. _ 

He acknowledges that he has frequently 

been ** hard put to jt.” He has ſometimes 

barely had bread for his children: not a mor- 

ſel for himſelf ! having often made a dinner 
| off raw hog peas: ſaying, that he has taken 
a handful of Peas, and ate them with as much 

BH fatisfaction as, in general, he has eaten bet- 
6 ter dinners: able that they agreed with 
mim very well, and that he was as able to 
Vork upon them, as upon other food: eloſing 
his remarks with the trite maxim breathed 
. out with an involuntary figh—< Ay, no man 
knows what he can do, till he's put to it. 

Since his children have been grown up, 

and able to ſupport themſelves, the old man 
Oz has 


FERRY 
CHESS 
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LABORERS. 


_ MANURE, 


MINUTE S Agate, 


has ſaved, by the ſame induſtry and frugality 
which ſupported his family in his younger 


days, enough to ſupport himſelf in his old 


age! What 2 credit to the ore? | 


93. 


3M OcToBrR 3. I have often wiſhed for fome 
luxuriant quickgrowing plant, which does 


not readily ſhed its ſeed, to ſow upon dung 
heaps, piles of compoſt, mold, &c. ; in 


order to ſmother the ſeedling weeds, to ſhade 
and mellow the ſurface, and to be dug i in, to 
affiſt fermentation. 


Mr. 


this ſummer, 93 up a pile 


of aw on which there is, now, a thick- 


ſet crop of TuRNeys! 


Whether the ſeed was ſown, or 4 what 


: 3 if ſown, or whether it was turned 
up with the mold, I know not, nor is it ma- 
terial; but that no plant is better calculated 


6 for the purpoſe, than the TuRNEP, is ſuffi- 


ciently evident; nor any one, except RAPE, 


whole ſeed i is more eaſily procured ! 


 OcTozrR 
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' OCTOBER IS. See MIN | From that e ate 
time, I have been bo in b rogilpring HUSBANDRY 
the rural tranſactions of this diſtrict ; not 
with reſpect to the INCLOSURES only, but 
to the COMMON FIELDS: catching, from time 
to time, by incidental or intentional obſer- 
vation, the CURRENT BUSINESSOF FARMERS; 
thereby fixing not dates, - only, but other 
facts in practice; which, without a PER1- 
ODICAL REGISTER, , might nave eſcaped un- 
noticed. TY 
The ſeveral articles of this JOURNAL I 
have, from time to time, poſted, or transferred, 
to the ir reſpective heads, in the SYS TEMA- 
TIC REGISTER; and, now, ſelect ſuch arti- 
cles, as will ſerve to give a general idea of 
the buſineſs of each MON THyin the INCLOSED 5 


TOWNSHIPS, 


' OcTonrR. 
| Continuing to break up, and manure, oat 
ſtubbles, for wheat. 0 
Continuing to ſell fat ſtock. 
Buying 1 in ſtore ewes, 
—0 4 Changing 


Ac- 4 


290 
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cALENDAKR 
of 


HUSBANDRY 


MINUTE $ ou. 


Changing ſeryants. 


Paying Ladyday rents. 
Thraſhing ſeed wheat. 
50 en wheat ; | moſtly ſown this month. 


| Novem. 


1 up wheat ſtubble, for barley. 
Finiſhing fat cows, with preſerved paſ. 


ture, hay, and, perhaps, turneps thrown 
on graſs land. | 


Some hurdling off turneps, with ſheep. 
Beginning to cut hedges. 
Opening ſurface drains (a good time). 

Some planting quick hedges. 

Manuring young n and graſs lands ; 


Follefing fuel. 


„ 


| DrcrMBen. 


3 7. hrathing, and carrying out corn. - 
Attending yard ſtock, and tore ſheep. 


Fatting, and beginning to kill, Pigs. ; 


Drying off cows, 
Continuing to break up ping nenn. 
5 Manuring pinfallows, : ang graſs lands. 
Fuachias hedges. | 


Janyany,. 


Continuing the works of laſt month. 
Some 


175 
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Some faallfarring COWS, with hay and cut- 
| meat. 3 
Some breaking up turnep falls, in open 


Weather. 
Some marling, in "TY 


FEBRUARY. 


Beginning to break up turf, for oats, 
Attending to dairy cows, now calving. 
Rearing the cow calves; fatting the 
bulls. i 
Attending ſtore and fatting flock. 
Beginning to look out * 70 barren 
beace,”. -- 


Mack. 
- Continuing to plow for oats. 
Some continuing to break up turnep fal- 
low, for barley, 
Croſſing pinfallows. 
Plaſhing and planting hedges. 
Buſy after lean cattle. 


Attending ewes and lambs, 
Beginning to ſow oats. 


ApRiIL. 
| dein oats. 


Paying Michaelmas rents. 3 
Prolin 
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CALENDAR 
of 


HUSBANDRY 


MINUTE Ss Aon 


Croſſing and harrowing pinfallows. 


Some ſowing turnep ground, with barley. 
Continuing to buy barren cows. 
Buying and ſelling incalvers. 


| Sowing barley, on pinfallow. 
Planting potatoes. 


Stonepicking, and {ſpreading dung. 


Mar. | 


8855 ing barley. 

Some croſſing turnep fallows. 
Fetching lune 
Some underdraining (a bad time), 
Continuing to attend ſpring fairs.” 
Beginning to make faCtor's cheeſe. 
Weeding wheat. 


Shearing ſheep. 
Selling fat lambs. 


Junk. 


Some ſtirring and limin 8 turnep fallow. 
Weeding corn. 

Some beginning to o turneps. 
Mowing clover. 


_ Carrying out manure. 


Beginning to mow graſs, 


Jour 


178. 
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Hay making. 8 HUSBANDRY — 
Some ſowing turneps. ” 7 


| 
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1 8 of 1 


Selling forward cows. 


: Some manuring graſs land (a good time). 


Auovs r. 


3 barrels.” 


Putting bulls to heifers, | 


Some breaking up ſtubble for turneps, 


Selling fat ſtock. 


All. beginning to break up oat ſtubble, 
for wheat, 


SEPTEMBER. 


Plowing and manuring e oat ſtubble, for 


wheat, 


Some mowing wheat Ruble, 


Selling fat ſtock. 


Beginning to buy lean ewes, 
Beginning to ſow wheat, 
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98. 


OcToBER 18. Thoſe obſervations like- 
nuszaxbRY wiſe enable me to make out a ſketch of 


the COMMON FIELD HUSBANORY of this 
diſtrict. 


Half a century ago, the diſtrict was * 


cipally open. Now it is moſtly inclofed, 
this quarter of it, there are only four 15 
ſhips that remain in any degree open: : New- 
bon, Auſtrey, Shuttington, Edingball: and, in 
the Boſworth quarter, there ate ſome three 
or four more. 
Each TownsSH1P appears to hive been laid 1 
out, originally, into three arable ela, with 


grafly balks, and * ley lands; a common 


meadow ; and a common cow paſture *. The 
fallow field is a ſtinted ſheep walk +, And 
borſes, in ſummer, are teddered on the balks, 
and ley lands, of the corn fields, 


* REDMORE, in one of whoſe FR tradition ſays, 
KING RICHARD loſt his life, is till a COMMON cow. 
PASTURE, 


+ Thoſe who do not keep ſheep let their « comins : 


one perſon, perhaps, renting the ſheep feed of the entire 
top n an. 


The 


5 . 


4 
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The cours: OF HUSBANDRY. 2 98. 3 
! Fallow, I. 
- = Wheat or barley, SEE, OSONNT 5 
f e Pulſe or oats f, © 


Of late years, CLOVER has been ſubſtituted, 


; in ſome inſtances, in the place of beans ; 
| and, in others, TURNEPs have been ſown, on 
i the fallow, for barley: the laſt, however, is a 


practice which has not gained an eſtabliſhed 
| footing ; ; being now nearly, or wholly, laid : 
 alide ; except in a very ſcarce year for fodder, 
as the preſent, when part of Newton field Was 
ſown with turne ps. : 


Break up (after barksy 1 late in the 5 
ſpring: of courſe the operation 18 difficult, 
N 


* In 1785, SUTTON Amon, and the n 
= field, —the ſite of the “ battle of Boſworth field, were 
in WHEAT. Hence, if the preſent courfe of crops is of 
three hundred years ſtanding, they were likewiſe in wheat, 
or in a ate of wheat 12 at the time of the battle. 5 


ES The clo i is mown twice, the fit year; 7 an nd plow ed 
5 up for e the ſecond. 5 


\ 


ä r — 
PF. ELIE . 734 — — 6s © * N * J * 7 g I K 


M I N U * E 8 Aonxie. 


2 

98. though the furrows, in this plowing, be 
common thrown downward ®. _ 
usb The firſt ſtirring, in June, upward. 


The ſecond ſtirring (which flovens not un- 


frequently omit) ift Auguſt; ſometimes 22 


ward, ſometimes down. 


Set the Manta, generally, on the firſt or 
ſecond plowing ; and in a long ſtrawy ſtate; 
raw as it riſes out of the dung yard: to ap- 

pearance, a ſlovenly practice. Nevertheleſs 
it may have been, originally, founded i in ex- 
perience. The ſtrawineſs may ſerve to keep 


the fallowy foil, in an open, porous ſtate; 


preventing its being run together, by heavy 
rains; a principal danger, perhaps, incident 
to fallowfield lands. See MIN. 21. 


War AT. 


The ſeed is invariably plowed under: th 


1 being gathered upward, with the fd 


Pein. 


4 


» The ridges are high; but not equal in height to 
chofe c of the vales of Gloceſter and Eveſham. Sce Gro- | 


CESTERSHIRE. 


in 


1 &. 
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The management, in other reſpedts, is 
ſimilar to that of wheat, in INCLOSURES *. 


Bras. 


slit open the ridges of the wheat ſtubble, 
in winter, by two furrows, thrown outward. 
Begin plowing, upward, in F ebruary, or 


as ſoon as the weather will permit: and ſow 
when the ſeaſon is ſuitable. 3 
If a favorable ſeed time offer, in February, 


it is now become pretty generally the prac- 


tice, to ſow on the ſtubble, and plow the 
feed under +. But, if the early part of the 


ſeaſon be unkind, the land is plowed, as the 
weather will permit, and the ſeed ſown, as 
ſoon as the land will work, and harrowed i in. 
All ſown broadcaſt. 

It is obſervable, that, i in the pRoDUCE : of - 


— 


98. 
CoMMON 
FIELD 


HUSBANDRY. 


the common fields, wheat far exceeds every 


other crop. It is true, the ſoil is fallowed and 


manured for wheat; but the beans and the 
boats follow immediately; and, of courſe, have 
a conſiderable ſhare of the improvements 
And all, N that can be drawn from 


- this 


* See vol. i. Art. WHEAT, 
+ See vol. i. Art. Beavs, 
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COMMON 
FIELD 
HUSBANDRY 


MINUTES Aenne 


this ſtriking circumſtance is; that WHEAT is; 
in this country, the moſt PERMANENT of 
cultivated crops. 

Upon the whole, it is evident to ordinary 


obſervation, that the COMMON FIELD HUS- 


MARKETS. 


GRAZING 
GATTLE. | 


BAN DRY, of this, as well as of other diſtricts, 


is INCONVENIENT and UNPRODUCTIVE : and 
it is a matter of ſome aſtoniſhment, that the 


| beſt lands of the iſland ſhould have been ſuf- 


fered to lie, ſo long as they have done, in 
: ſuch an UNPROFITABLE STATE. | 


99. 


OcrokkER I/. FazzLETTAIR(ſee MIX. ig.) 


a full fair of cattle: from eight hundred to a 
thouſand head: moſt of them half fat: ſome 
few tolerable beef. 


The ſale extremely flat. The underfat 
cattle were obliged to be ſold ; many of 


them, at any price. Seven or eight pounds 
were aſked for cows, which, if they had 
been fat, —as in a common year they pro- 
bably might, with the ſame time they have 
had this — would have fetched twelve or 


fourteen pounds, Much beef was fold, at 


twopence, | 


ty 
fa 
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twopence a pound: perhaps, for the half 
fat fort, twopence halipenny was a medial 
price ; and much went out, unſold. See 


4 


MIN. 67. 


I OO, 


OCTOBER 17. In July 1784, I made, on 
a turnep fallow, an experiment, with Brez- 
DON LIME. (See vol. i. p. 149. and MIN.2. 
The field, in general, was limed with 


about five quarters, an acre. Part of one land 


had double that quantity : part of another, f 


none. 


The TURNEP crop received no obvious 


advantage from the lime. 


| 209 


4 A 
CRAZING 
CATTLE: 


LIME, 


But its effects on the BARLEY are evident. TO. 


The part not limed is evidently the w9r/f 


crop. Nearly in the proportion, I appre-_ 


hend, of four to three. In this caſe, there- 


fore, the barley, alone, will nearly” pay for 


the lime. 


But, what is ſtill more intereſting, the 
part limed, with ten quarters, an acre, is the 


beſt crop in the piece. Therefore, the 


notion, that a quantity of Breedon lime, 


Vor. I. „„ -; 
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LABORERS. 


MINUTES Acne, 


greater than five quarters an acre, is ruinous 
| to crops, appears, by this experiment, to be 


entirely without foundation, 
Upon foul pinfallow, it may be i injurious; 


by encouraging (not“ breeding”) couch: 
but, on a clean turnep fallow, it has, 1 in this 
: inſtance, ſpent its ſtrength on the crop. 


r01. 


OcTosrr 19. Of ſix laborers, which * 
have had in employ, today, two have a mile, 
one has two miles, and three have three 
miles, to walk home 5 

How i inconvenient to live far fm a vil- 
lage. Either ſecond rate workmen muſt be 
put up with, or extraordinary wages given. 


For what man, who can get work and wages, 
at home, would voluntarily undertake the 


taſk of 0 three miles, to and from his 
Work. 


Oc rozrR 


ri 


Oo 


| 
* 


got harveſt home ! 
This being the moſt ene ine caſe, in 
HARVESTI 10, which has occurred to me, I 
have regularly fet down the incidents, as 
and now reduce them to a 
minute, that I may not loſe the remembrance 
of any part of a tranſaction, which is, taken 
all in all, the moſt intereſting one [ have met 
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102. 


OCTOBER 43. 


they paſſed, 


with, in my practice. 


The harveſting of produce is the moſt Ge 
rious employment of huſbandry*: for, ifs 
crop fail, through i improper management or 
untoward ſeaſons, the ſoil is not exhauſted, 
but remains in ſtrength for a future ſeaſon : 


but when once a crop is obtained, the ſoil 


has, of courſe, undergone a proportional de- 
gree of exhauſtion, and any injury received 
by a RIPENED CRoP, whether of grain r 


herbage, becomes a dead lots, which cannot 
be retrieved. : 


Therefore, every thing which tends to re- 
duce the HARVESTING of CROPS, to a degree 
Es os N 


The evening before laſt, 
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HAR VEST 


ING 


BARLEY. 
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HARVEST. | 


ING 
BARLEY. 


M 1 N UT E 8 Acric, 


of CERTAINTY, is of the higheſt | importance 
to the ARABLE FARMER, 


From ſo much experience, accompanied 


by unuſual attention, ſomething, ſurely, may 


be drawn, bordering, at leaſt, upon GENE- 


RAL RULES. The following are what occur 
: to me. 


If the days be long, and the weather fot 
tled, mow ba arley into SWATH, and harveſt 
it agreeably to the * of the country it 


grows in. 


If either the days be mort, or the wea- 


| ther be unſettled, ſet it up * 1 0 


SHEAVES 11 


But (in either of theſe caſes) if this Bude 
It high, and the fituation fat, firſt cut down 
5 the hedges, and then cut the barley. Ser 


MIN. 160. 
If through late ſowing or an ; untowardneß 


of ſeaſon, barley do not RIPEN, before the 
_ vane of September, let it tand, until ſome 


{mart 


® 1796. * the fir ſt aides of theſe Minutes, 2 detail 


. of this incident of practice was given. Being aware, 


however, of a want of intereſt, in recitals of agricultural 


operations, I now omit the detail: but inſert the Practice 
- inferences it affords. | 


+ Gaits, Ser YORKSHIBB feet, HanvksTixe 5 
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ſmart FROSTS have performed that, lich 


the ſun, in autumn, is unable to accompliſh. 


Beſide, the ſeaſon is frequently more ſettled, 


in the beginning of October, than about the 
equinox. : | 


II. ſwaths, mown during an appearance of 


fine weather, be nevertheleſs cau ght in rain, 


ſet them up in su RAT PIECES * the firſt 
fair opportunity; and, as ſoon as the tops 


and binding places are a little dried, and 
leiſure will permit, put bands round them; 
or, if ſettled fair weather return, return them 


again into ſwaths, as ſoon a as my ground 13 
perfectly . 5 
With reſpect to the treatment of SINGLE. 
 SHEAVES,—if the barley be green, graſſy, « or 


303 


102. 


HARVEST. 


ING 


BARLEY. 


weedy, they ſhould have, at leaſt, a fortnight : 


of F1 ELDROOM Sold obſerving , that, when one - 


fide i 18 ſufficiently weatured, to turn the op- 5 


poſite towards the ſun : : an operation that i W 


readily performed. 
If, when they are ſufficientiy weathered, 5 
the bandplaces be thoroughly cured, and ſut- 

ficiently dry,—throw them down, to air the 
buts; and carry without further trouble. 


P 3 5 Ic 


| * Untied 3518; which, while corn remains damp, will 


and tolerably well. 
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HARVEST- 


M * N 1 E 8 Acc. 


If che buts be clean, and forwarder than 


the band places, bind in the common bind 
ing place, and either open the heads, as they 


lic upon the ground, or ſet them up in 
ſhucks, until thoroughly cured. 
If the ſheaves be ſufficiently weathered, 


but damp, both in the buts and binding 
places, and a fair opportunity is wanted to be 

embraced, open them, in the morning, and 
carry, in the afternoon: but, if one day be 
not ſufficient to get them into order, diſband 
them, the firſt day, and ſpread them open, the 
next; or, if the weather be ſuſpicious, pull 
up the bands, rend open the bandplaces, and 
let them remain, until one fine day will fit 
them for the rick. 

It the ſoil. get rotten; the days he. R 
and hands ſcarce, or the weather be ſuch 

that the barley cannot be got into ſufficient 
order, make SMALL RICKS in the FIELD, | 
by means of $LEDGEs; and embrace a clear 
froſty day, in winter, for carrying them to 


the BARN, 


 OcTozZzRh 
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103. 
Ocroprr 31. 


ing the idea, that BREEPON LIME encou- 


rages twitch FO! IC clearly of opinion that R 
breeds it). 5 
A relation of his, on the banks of the 
Trent, bought a boat load of this lime, and 
ſet it on, for wheat, the ſame thickneſs he 
had uſually ſet on Tickenall lime : namely, | 
| two loads, an acre. The conſequence was, his 
wheat crop was ſpoiled! the land a bed of 1 
twitch! and a perſon in this neighborhood, 
— an ſpoiled | his wheat crop, by the ſame : 
He himſelf, too, can ſee, in a cold 
Z 3 graſs ground, every place where the 
cart ſtopt, in ſpreading Breedon lime upon 
this piece, ſome years ago! adding, that he 
will never ſet another heap of this lime, in 
the area of a cloſe: for, wherever he has 
made his heaps, the ſoil products, thence- 
forward, a bed of twitch * *. 


* But even this is not the caſe in No: 1. Sce MIN. 100. 


A neighbouring farmer 
| relates ſeyeral inſtances, ſtrongly corroborat- 
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LIME. 


MIN UT Aae 


On the contrary, he has repeatedly ob- 


ſerved, that, wherever a heap of T1cKENn- 
ALL or WALSAL LIME has ſtood, there the 
place, on being laid down to graſs, be- 
comes covered with a mat of a boneyſuckle 
clover.” 
| Theſe are curious facts : for Fen I appre- 
158 them to be; not only from the manner 
in which they were related; but from corro- 
borating evidences: indeed, to part of the 
aſſertion, I can myſelf g give teſtimony. I haye 
ſcen a hillſtead of Breedon lime, as thickly 
ſet with couchgraſs, as a bruſh is with hair: 
rauch thicker than I have ever ſeen it, in any 
other ſituation. 
Intereſting, however, a as theſe circum- 
5 ſtances appear to be, in the nature of ma- 
nures, and the vegetable economy, I ſee no 
uſeful inference that can be drawn from 
them ; except that Breedon lime is unfit to 


be ſet on land which is foul with couch- 


graſs; ; but that, for the lands of this coun- | 
try, properly cleaned, it appears to be a pro- 
per, and a powerful manure. 


NovzMRTR 
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104. 


NoveEMBER 1, (See MIN, 70.) It ſeems STAGGERS 


to be univerſally agreed, that ſo general a 


loſs of horſes, by the STAGGERS, was never 


before ſuſtained, in this country. 

"The © Walſal medicine, by which many 
have been thought to be cured, has at length 
miſcarried, But that of a farmer, near Staf+ 


ford, has not yet failed: it is even ſaid to 
have ſucceeded, after the paroxiſm has com- 
menced. Mr. LEE of Coton Park, who 
has uſed it, and, he believes, with ſucceſs, 85 
ſays it contains ass aT DA. A carrier, 
after having loſt twenty or thirty horſes, has 
ſaved (or believes that he has faved) forty 
or fifty, by the 1 '" NP medicine. 5 
ſee MIN. 116. 1 


"Norzmann 2 Converſing with Mr. 


about his ſharhogs (ſee MIN. 15.4 14 aſked 
him by what means he brought ſuch young 
ſheep 
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M IN UTE S | Acme 


| ſheep to ſo high a ate of fatneſs (about 


eighteen or nineteen months old—thick faſt 


fat l). 


He anſwered, «] don't know ; 


they were lambed fat, and have been fat ever 


ſince: 


adding, that they have been kept as 


well as he could keep them. And it ſeems to 
be generally underſtood, here, that it is not 


a difficult thing to keep young ſheep in high 


condition; but 5 very difficult, if once let 
| down, to get them fat again, until BY have 


acquired ſome age. 


It is alſo underſtood, that young ſheep 


weigh well, for their ſize; and that ſuch as 
have never had a check, 6 os well on the 
inſide ! 1 
Nothing e * heavy, for its WIR as 
4 running calf (ice NoRFOLK) : 
obſerved, that ſharhogs weigh in a ſimilar 
manner. 


They muſt be, to thoſe who are 


ina good breed, have plenty of graſs, and a 


| ſullicjency: of winter 3 a molt profitable 
ſpecies of Kock, 


NOVEMBER 


and it is 


178, 
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106. 


NoveMBER 6. Yeſterday, finiſhed my 


firſt eſſay in UNDERDRAINING ; here, pro- 


vincially, © $0UGHING ;” pron. Suffing. 


Laſt year, I had too much to engage my 
attention, aboveground, to think of ſeeking 
employment under it. But having g. now, 
pretty well ſubdued the weeds, and brought 
the ſurface waters under ſubjection, I have 
thought this autumn the proper time, to at- 
tack the waters beneath the ſurface. 5 


The worſt piece on the farm, with re- 


ſpect to the DEFECT 1VENESS of SUBSOI L, is 

| No. 9. 

The parts nffoted i in this feld bert been 
5 very obvious. The wheat ſtubble, upon 

| them, was a mat of couch . . evidently woe : 
than the ſounder parts (ſee MIN. 18.) 
the ſetting in of the dry weather, the Fa 
5 being then got to pieces, the ſpringy parts 
were not leſs obvious : remaining black and 

moiſt, after the reſt of the piece had become 
dry and duſty; ; the moiſt parts having the 

: appearance of the ſhadows of clouds on the 

. ſurface. 
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ſurface v. They were likewiſe evident in 


the barley crop ; both at the time of coming 


UP, and on the ripening of the crop. 
Thus I cained a ſtrong general idea of 


their ſituation ; but, being otherways buſily 
engaged, I did not identify them particularly, 
as I might and ought to have done, by ſtakes 
| or any other permanent marks. 

October 20.— Old SaMuEL of FAzELEY 
4 (ſee vol. i. p. 140. ) began the operation. 


Having ſhown him, in a general way, the 


7 parts affected, and given im the ditch of 
35 plantation A. (funk with a view to this 
J purpoſe) for his main drain, 4 left him to 
: trace his own lines. 


His only guide Was the ile we . 


( polygon: nn ſeniſylronicum — the pale 700 : 
_ caria) and his only level, the eye; £ he never 
made uſe of any other! 
Beginning on the upperfde of the piece, 
he ſet out his firſt trench, fiftyfive yards long, 
and fifteen inches wide : giving it ſuch a 
deſcent, as the eye could not well be de- 
-Ferved in. 


5 Thi . 


* And, what is very noticeable, theſe watery parts 


ſmelled like a poo! recently cried up; having the true mud 


| favor. 
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This trench he ſunk © fix diggings'—of 
about five inches each ; making it thirty 
inches d deep; and contractinę git to four inches 


and a half, at the bottom: in this inſtance, 


cc hitting the ſprings, with great judge- 


ment, 


In filling i in this Wan with ſtones peb- 


bles picked off plowed grounds) he began, 
at the upper end, with a courſe, about five 


or fix inches thick ; in order that the water, 


which kept trickling along the bottom, 
might not be ſtopped and fouled, (“ be- 
zinning at the top brings down clean 
water; 3) and, having reached the lower 
5 end, returned with another courſe; making 
| the two about ei ighteen inches deep; each 
foot in length taking nearly a a cubical toot of 
5 ſtones. 5 
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The RAT _ mes with. Gr. br ks ” 


T laid i in clay, and backed by the largeſt of the 85 
pebbles; leaving a pipe, at the mouth, four 


8 


and a half inches ſquare. 
The ſurface of the ſtones being W 


they were covered with whole ſpits, or clods, 


of the ſtiffeſt of the clay, or ſtrong clayey 

| loam, which roſe out of the trench; chop- 
: ping. and treading. them down, cloſe and 
| tight, 
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106. tight, upon the ſtones ; next, filling up the 
DONDER- trench, level, with looſe mold; and, on 
ttzis, placing the firſt ſpits, or turf of young 
graſſes ; finally ſpreading the remaining 
mold, thin, over the adjoining ſurface. ot 
The coſt of theſe fiftyfive yards ſtands thus: 8 
n the trench—three days at Fo 

184. W 

ä Filling in about — 
Four loads of pebbles — 
: Carriage of theſe: nem = 
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Together (x 2:5 on — 16 F 
near fourpence, a yard. LE | 
_ October 25. Fg a ſecond trench, thirty 
5 yards below the firſt. - 
Os _ Obſervations. The proper diſtance between ; 
. — the cuts depends upon the nature of the 
ſubſoil. In this country, it is found that 
drains will draw off the ſuperfluous water of 
tome ground, at twenty yards aſunder, of 


_—— 


3 —— 
. PNAS 
333 — — 


others, at not more than ten yards; fifteen” 
yards being eſteemed a mean diſtance. 
Therefore, this drain was ſet out at thirty 
yards from the former, not more to rcach a | 
well known part affected, than i in order that, 
if theſe two ſhould not be found ſufficiently 
_ effective, 
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effective, another may, ee, be run up 
between them. 

In ſetting out this ih the workman 
extended it one landſwidth, farther than the 
other; and, from a knowledge of the ground, 
as well as from the ſuperficial appearance 
of the next land- the foil and the herbage 
appearing comparatively weak and ſpiritleſs 


—1 extended it another landſwidth, till far- 


ther: in all ſeventyſeven yards. 
This trench required to be ſunk deeper 
than the firſt (the veins lying deeper); 


namely, « ſeven diggings;“ making it three 
feet deep. and eighteen inches wide at the 


op: 


The ſubſoil, at the lower end of this cut, 
proved to be a middle loam, without much 
intermixture of ſand (among which chiefly 


the water lodges) ; nevertheleſs, even there, 


ſome water appeared. That of the laſt land, 


but one, a ſtiff retentive clay, without any 


| water, But that of the laſt land proved * 


mere grout. A very quickfand. With an 
abundance of water. 


Olſervations. How much circumſpection 
is requiſite in this operation! And how re- 
Wies it is, when an opportunity offers, to 

identify 
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identify the diſcaſed parts, by ſtakes, Pits, 


or other permanent marks. 
In filling this trench, the rotten ſandy 


part was bottomed with wood (oak faggots) 

to prevent the grout from boiling up among 
the ſtones, and thereby choaking the ſough. 
Upon this bruſh wood, ſtones were laid, as | 
before, eighteen inches deep, and, upon 
theſe, wheat ſtraw, about an inch thick: 
there not ariſing, from this trench, ſtiff: clay 
enough to cover with ; and to cover with 
| looſer loam is dangerous; as it is liable 


to be waſhed down among the ſtones, by 


: heavy r: rains; and by this 7 means to choak the 

ſough. . 
This drain coſt, © on the foregoing calcula- 
| tion, near ſixpence a yard. | 

' Obſervations. In the caſe. under notice, 
the ſtones were upon the premiſes (having 
been formerly picked off the land), and the 


carriage was done at 2 leiſure time. 


It is likewiſe obſervable, that, where 


it fo happens (as it may frequently) that 
ſtones are picked off the land to be drained, 
the colt of them may be ſaid to be nothing; 
as the carriage, which otherwiſe would have 4 | 
don maine 18 leſſened by their being 


uſed 
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uſed on the land. In this caſe, therefore, 
the hand labor is the whole expence : which, 


in the firſt inſtance, was threehalfpence, in 


the latter twopence halfpenny, 4 yard. 
Hence, in a country, where it is expedient 
to pick ſtones off the land, it becomes ne- 


ceſlary to common prudence, to drain (if 4 
draining be required) where ſtones are al- 


ready picked, or to pick them (if expedient) | 


where draining 1 is requiſite. 


November 1. Began to ſough ſome 


« gouty places“ in the meadows, marked 
by a rough tumid ſurface, covered with 5 


ruſhes, other Aquatics, and coarſe bo four” 
graſſes. 


In this caſe, hs parts affected being ob- 


vious, the workman was left to perform his 
15 eration in his own Way; which was that 5 


of directing his trench to the upper fide of 


the diſeaſed part; keeping, however, ſome- 
what below the margin. 


. Obſervations. I am of opinion, hiweyer, 
that, if the trenches had been kept ſtill 
lower, the drains would have been more 
effectual; at leaſt, more certainly ſo. The 
matter 2 a tumor, on the ſurface of the 
earth, is, like that of a tumor in the animal 

Vor, II. e body, 
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body, lodged near the center. The margins 


are mere effects, and may ſpread much wider 


than the cauſe, which may lie in a ſmall 


compaſs ; and, after having attended Cloſely 
to this inſtance of practice, it ſtrikes me, 
forcibly, that all underdrains ſhould be run 


up directly into the center of the part 
affected *. n 
This experienced and intelligent work- 
man relates ſome remarkable caſes, in under- 
draining : two or three of them may be 


worth pre ſerving. | 
Uh 


1789. A perſon of Warwickſbire has lately ah 
what is ipoken of as a diſcovery, in the art of under- 
draining ; by bringing the water to the ſurface, or to the 
bottom of a ſough, when this does not happen to be deep 
enough to reach it, by means of a boring 8 


On the ſides, or at the feet of hills, this 3 maj 


: frequently be uſeful, in relieving the land which lies above. 


But, in ordinary ſituations, its effect, I conceive, can- 
not be great; as, in the nature of Auids, i it cannot raiſe the 
Water one hairsbreadth higher, than the bottom of the 


drain; and, of courfe, the land nmelliately on either fie 


= of it, would lie a8 "OL without, AS with, a hole in the bottom 


5 of the ſough. 


14796. Nevertheleſs, i in ad f tuations, the boring 
tool may be applied with advantage; and Mr. ETKIxC Tx, 
the perfon here alluded to, is poſſeſſed of ſuperior Kill in 


opplying it, with effect. 
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He cautiouſly brenda; if poſſible, coming 
within reach of the roots of a tree; eſpecially 
the willow and the poplar ; whoſe roots he 
has known to choak up a ſough, on the ſide 


of a hill, fo effectually, in a few years, that 


the water has broke out at the ſurface, in 
the manner of a ſpring. 


In Worceſterſhire, in cutting through a a 


Sea bog, he broke in upon a deep 
quagmire, which he could not fathom with 

a pole, eight or ten feet long; the matter 
boiling up fo faſt upon him, that he was 


obliged to let the trench lie open, ſome time, 


to ſpend itſelf. The flow of matter having 
entirely ſubſided, he bedded the bottom with 


heath, trodden firmly down; forming the 


drain, in this caſe, with iron-forge cinders ; 
which he conſiders as the beſt material of 


N ſoughing. 


He mentions a caſe, | in . ** cc quar- | 
tered” a large. piece of ground, at every 


fourteen feet: namely, cut it into panes or 


chequers, by parallel lines fourteen feet 
apart! But having ſunk © wells” in the 


centers of ſome of the panes, and finding 
that even this was not effectual, he ran freſh 


. thou ght 


drains, diagonally, acroſs ſuch of them as he 
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thought required it, and by this means 
e, all his wells: an w effectual, but coſtly 
operation. 
1 Obſervation. Roo idea of f the at 18 2 
good one: it is highly probable, however, 
that, notwithſtanding drains, recently made, 
may not lay every part dry, immediately; yet, 
in proceſs of time, their draught may be ex- 
tended, And this principle holds good, 
generally. 1 or, although recent drains may 
not take anmediate eee; ; yet, by a conti- 
nuance of draught, the VEINS, or natural 
channels, which conduct the water to the 
drains, may, in the nature of fluids acting on 
_ matter, not only be enlarged, but er- | 


ended. 


| GrreraL OnsrrvaTIONS: een 
- ing is not that formidable buſineſs 1 have 
hitherto conſidered it. One old man has, 
in fourteen days, for which I have paid him 
a guinea, done away (I hope) the principal. 
defects of the ſubſoil of this farm. Even 
T ſuppoſing the ſtones to have been purchaſed, 
and the carriage of them hired, the whole 
expence would not have amounted to more 
than five Pounds. Ke 


1 
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In this way, I am clearly of opinion, every 
eſtate ſhould be drained: beginning with 
the parts moſt affected; no matter how uy 
are ſcattered. 


Two great advantages are had een 


this mode of procedure. The greateſt 
nuiſances are done away, the moſt im- 
mediately ; and no labor is loſt. 


Whereas, by the uſual method of cutting 


one field to piecemeal, while others, equally 


affected, remain without any relief, many 


diſadvantages ariſe. The expence generally 


becomes enormous; 3 many unneceſſary cuts 
- being made. Stones are to be drawn, from 
every diſtant part, to this one ſpot; which 

is, in conſequence, cut up and injured, by 
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that labor, which another is injured for want 


of. 


When the great and evident infirmities are 


removed, thoſe which are ſmaller become 0 


more perceptible ; while, probably, many 


parts which, at firſt ſight, required, even in 


the eye of a maſter in the art, to have labor 
and materials beſtowed upon them, will, by 


the RADICAL CAUSE of diforder being re- 
moved, be found, in a ſhort time, to be cured | 


without farther expence. 
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The one is proceeding with CERTAINTY, 


the other with a degree of RISK, and, of 
courſe, with a degree of indeciſion and em- 
barraſſment, in the execution: beſide the 
loſs of money, by doing that which was not 
neceflary ; and the loſs of time, by delaying 
g the moſt eſſential part of the improvement. 
| Upon the whole, we may venture to ſay, 


that UNDERPRAINING, properly conducted, 


MARKETS. 


and in ſituations where the ſubſoil is partially 
too retentive, ranks among the firſt of rural 
improvements: : it being a fact incontro- 
vertible, that, in the productiveneſs of lands, 
more depends on the nature of the SUBSOIL, 
than on the intrinſic quality « of tho SURFACE | 
| MOL p. 


1e. 


NovBNHRER 8. SUTTON FAIR, About 
fix hundred and fifty cattle, and three thou- | 
ſand ſheep, The cattle chiefly half fat: 
five hundred of them, at leaſt, barely fit for 

turneps: yet waſt of them were ſold, as 
r 

I mhis is the laſt autumn bur, of any mag- 

fund i in the country, 


ſa | 
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In attending the fairs of this diſtrict, during 
the two laſt years, I have obſerved a ſpirit of 


J0BBING, or buying and ſelling unneceſſarily 3 
among the farmers of this country, which I 
have not ſeen, in any other, and which has, 


more than once, become a ſubject of 1 re- 

flection. . 
If a Midland iner go to a fair” 1 18 

aſhamed to return without having done ſome 


buſineſs: he muſt either buy or ſell, or 
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he loſes his credit as a marketman. Hence, 5 


probably, the quantity of buſineſs done, at 


the Midland fairs, compared with thoſe of 
other diſtricts; where one third, or perhaps 5 
half, the ſtock is frequently driven out, un- 


ſold: while, here, the whole fair may be 8 


laid to be generally transferred. 


There are caſes, in which a TRANSFER or 
STOCK from farmer to farmer i 18 eligible: as 


from breeder, to grazier, or dairyman. But 


the ſpirit of dealing, by way of doing buſi- 


neſs, and a ſpirit of spECULATION, or 

gambling, are the fame. A good judge, 
like a good player, will profit by it: but 

thoſe who have leſs judgement muſt, on a 


certainty, be loſers. | 15 


5 
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This evil ſpirit, however, though preva- 


lent among Midland farmers, does not poſſeſs 
the whole. The man who has, perhaps, 
made more money, by farming, than any 


other man in 706 neighbourhood, purſued 


a very different plan of management. He 
reared his own cows, dairied them, and, 
perhaps, fatted them, himſelf. His ſheep 
the ſame : his chief dealings, in liveſtock, 
being with the butcher. 


A mere GRAZIER muſt frequent fairs 


But a GENERAL FARMER, who has crops 
and rearing ſtock to look after, can ſeldom 
leave home, without loſs. 


Beſide this general paſſion for JOBBING, 


among Midland farmers, there are many of 
them who make it a diſtin branch of bu- 
ſineſs. Not as DROVERS, who drive from 
diſtrict to diſtrict, but merely as DEALERS, 

: within the diſtrict; purchaſing of one farmer, 
and ſelling to another. 


This is not only a uſcleſs, but a pernicious 


claſs of men: encreaſing the price of ſtock, 
at all times; and, in times of ſcarcity, mo- 
5 nopolizing that, which ought to circulate, 
among farmers in general; thereby encreaſing 


7 


the apparent ſcarcity, : and of courſe the price. 


During 
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During the late riſing markets (in 1785 


and 1786) ſheep, which were on ſale, were 
almoſt wholly in the hands of jobbers: many 


of whom got much money by their dealings. 


But whateyer they got, was of courſe loſt, 
either by the breeder, or the grazier, or ope- 
rated as a tax on the conſumer. 

The breeder ſtands the beſt chance of pro- 


ting, by this clas of men; inaſmuch as 
they encreaſe the number of buyers : ſo that 
the graziers, or the conſumers, loſe, i ina 


twofold way, by their interference. 


The moſt natural mode, the ſimpleſt - 
ſhorteſt way (practicable) of ſupplying the 
community, with what is termed animal ; 
food, is that of one man rearing : and fatting 
his own ſtock, for the butcher. The next, 
that of one man rearing, another fattipg, and 
2 third laughtering. In ſome few ales; an. 
; intermediate grower of ſtock may be uſeful ; 
but this fourth man is ge generally unneceſſary ; A 
and a farther intruſion (unleſs when a trans- 
fer from diſtrict to diſtrict is requiſite) might 5 
be conſidered as a ſort of foreſtalling, and 
thoſe who practiſe it, as a ſpecies « of vermin, : 
: preying on the profit of the grazicr, or on 


the! income of the conſumer. 


8 
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| NovemBrR 14. This autumn, I have 
_ obſerved two inſtances of ſpreading Lime, 
upon the wHoLE FURROWS of leys, or 
ſtubbles, once plowed for wheat ; harrowing 
in the lime and the wheat, together. a 
This practice, it ſeems, i is not uncommon, 
but i is not generally approved. | : 


Tf, however, the ſoil be mellow, and dry 


enough to mix intimately with the lime, 
do not ſee why i it ſhould not be ſuperior ma- 
nagement, The lime, in this caſe, becomes 
molt effectually expoſed to the air and moiſ- 
ture, and is lodged near the ſurface, to be 
waſhed down into the ſoil, by rains: hence, 
1 its effect becomes moſt immediate, this way. 
However, in the inſtances here noticed, 
: the ſoil lay in moiſt, gloſſy, whole plits: a 
ſtate by no means adapted to the reception 
of lime; which, in this caſe, ſtuck to the 
ſurface, 5 
Nevertheleſs, it is probable, tur. ab 

1 timed, LIME, as a TOPDRESSING for WHEAT, | 
es in ſome caſes, be kighty eligible. 


NoverBrR 


ns MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


TIO, 


| NovemBeR 2 5. An intelligent man, and 
one of the largeſt graziers in the Midland 
Counties, thinks the preſent scaRciITY of 


STOCK is principally owing | to — : 


turning graziers *. 


Cows, he fays, might, b years ago, 
hw been picked up, plentifully, in the 


neighbourhood ; now, there i is not one to be 
bought... 


IncLosING | COMMON PASTURES, be . 


chinks, has been another cauſe of the preſent 


ſcarcity of young and lean cattle, While 
there were common paſtures to rear young 


ſtock i in, the farmers found it profitable to 


dairy: not ſo much for the cheeſe, as for the 
young ſtock which roſe from it: but, ſince 


the common paſtures have been converted 


into feeding pleges, ae have found grazing 


anſwer 8 


* Anocher man, ener in \ the ſubject, and one of 


the largeſt dairymen i in the diſtrict, is of the ſame opinion: 


giving for reaſon, that grazing is the eaſter idler employ- 
ment; and adding, that the northcountry breeders, wh 
; formerly ſent numbers of barren cows into this diſt.i, 
now graze Scotch cattle, for the Mancheſter and a Liverpool . 


Markets. . | 
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AQUATIC 
MANURE, 


u IN Ur Avi, 


anſwer better than cheeſemaking; more eſ. 


pecially if they happen not to have a“ ©dairily” 


wife or houſekeeper. 


111. 


1786. 1 29. Laſt ſpring, by way 


of experiment, on the turnep fallow of No.5. 
5 ie. MIN. 87.) I dreffed two lands with 


AQUATIC MANURE (raiſed ſome two or three 


years ago out of a fiſh pool, and turned up, 
about twelve months ago, into a heap to di- 
geſt), the reſt of the piece being manured 
with yard dung; the quantity of each about 
eight loads, an acre, | 
The two lands, dreſſed with the ink 
manure, obviouſly bear the better crop of tur- 
neps. The plants are not more numerous; 
but they are larger and cleaner-ſkinned ; and, 


what i is very ſtriking, while the crop of the 


piece, in general, is full of charlock and 
chickweed (which have riſen ſince the hoing), 


the two lands are, in a manner, entirely free 
from theſe weeds ! 


What mines of ſimilar manure lie; 3 un- 
noticed, within half the eſtates in the king- 
dom. :; 
FrkRVAR 


1786, 


C 


— 


156. MID LAND COUNTIES. 


112. 


Fr BRUARYIZ3. Every FARMERY ſhould 


have a LOBBY, between the yards and the 


fields; to ſerve as a double fence ; and thereby 


to prevent ſtock from ſtraying over, Poach- 
ing, and injuring the farm. 
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FARM- 


r 


J found the conveniency of a lobby = 


Surrey; ; and the want of one in Norfolk, 
and in this place; where I can foreſee the 
uſe of that which I am now forming, with a 
$KREEN or PLANTING ;—emboſoming the 
entire farmery, in ſuch a manner, as to ſhelter 
3 it, effectually, from the north and eaſt winds, . 
to which it is, at preſent, bleakly g | 
dee MIN. 2 5. oy 


113. 


ban acc N 
nion, in market converſation, that the preſent 
: paroxyſm of froſt will be ſerviceable to the 5 
wheat crops; in checking thoſe which were = 
getting too forward. 
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FI 3. 


© CHECKING 


_ WHEAT, 


condemned. Mr. —— fwears he will never 
| eat another piece of wheat with ſheep; 
having experienced its evil effect, more than 
once. But once, moſt particularly, he eat 
down a * ſtrange rank piece of wheat: the 
conſequence was, the ſtraw was weak, and 
the ears ſo ſmall, —ſuch © humble- bee ears“ — 
it did not yield above © a peck a threave” ! 


wheat is very dangerous food for ſheep ; they 
being more liable to die, ſuddenly, on that, 
than on any other kecp. Mr. More ſays 
bleeding them is a pretty certain preventive, 


was alſo diſcuſſed. Several inſtances, highly 
advantageous, | were mentioned. It was 
agreed, however, that i it ſhould be done When 


the ſoil is dry enough, to part freely from the 
a tines of the harrows. 


N 1 N U T E s Ae 


This ſubject naturally led to the means of | 


CHECKING FORWARD WHEAT, artificially, 


at this ſeaſon of the year. 


Eating wheat with ſheep was unanimouſly 


It was likewiſe unanimouſly agreed, that 


HARROwIN G WHEAT IN THE SPRING 


Maken 


1786 


198%. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


114. 


MARCH 3. How uncertain, and how | 


difficult to foreſee, are the PRICES 0 far- 
mers' PRODUCE. | 
At harveſt, it was thought that barley 


would be at an unknown price. 5 Indeed, | 


forty ſhillings to two guineas, a quarter, was 


then given, and fifty ſhillings talked of. 

Whereas, now, it is below thirty, for malt- 0 

ſter's _— and even a guinea is now 

- mongoned fc: 

Fat cattle, t too, it was e hd with 

| good reaſon, would at Chriſtmas, or ſoon 

| after, have been ſold for any money. But 

| the fact turns out, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſcarcity of keep, they are ſtill as cheap, as 

they were ſeveral mond ago. 


115. 


Manch 3. Four or five days ago, a fall 
of ſnow took place, with a ſmart froſty wind, 
which ſtill continues, and to which the T UR= 
NPs, on the ridges c of the lands, lie expoſed; 
ſome 


3 
Aa 


PRICES. 
55 
FARM 


' PRODUCE, | 


TURN EPS. 
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115. 


URN EPs. 


| Others are now frozen; the fap in them 
being congealed into granules of ice; and 
the tap thereby rendered brittle, and eaſily | 
broken off: while thoſe which. are yet 
healthy, riſe with their taps; the ſap of | 
which remains in a liquid ſtate; though the 
moiſture in the ſoil, which ſurrounds chem, 
is in a ſtate of ice! . 
im, e going over the piece, | 
with ſledges ; collecting the diſcolored roots : 
only; which the cattle ſeem to eat, now, as 
freely as they do thoſe which are yet perfect: 
but, whenever the froſt may break, it is more 
than probable, that thoſe which now wear 
— ſymptoms of diſcaſe, will be the firſt to go to I 


M I N UT ES Asie 


ſome of them evidently taking hurt; the 


rind of the roots changing to a livid color. 


On examination, 1 find, thoſe which are 
injured by the weather, are defective in their 


TAP ROOTS ; ſome of which have evidently 


been decn: red, previouſly to the froſt, and 


2 decay. 


WINTER 
TAT TIN. 


7 
1. 
23 | 


| CoLLECTING TorxEes, in froſty weather 


if proper tools be uſed, is by no means ſo 
ſevere an employment as theory may ſuggeſt. 
If men can ſtand out of doors, pulling thaw 


186. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


ble work, as they can well be employed on; 
and if they be thrown into the cart with 
prongs, this part of the work too, becomes 


(as in the Norfolk practice) to any extra- 
ordinary degree of cold. 


dung fork, I have had one made with five 


than the ordinary three-tined fork ; and it 
anſwers the —— 1 


| Maxcn 4. Horſes {till continue to die of 
the STAGGERS. Even the © Stafford medi- 
eine“ ' (ſee MIN. 104.) now fails. Mr. 
of has loſt ſeven or eight; and Mr. 
of — nine of his beſt * waggon horſes,” 
and a © nag” for which he had refuſed forty 
guineas. What a loſs to a farmer EL. 
This diforder (differenced, from another 


* I have ken; i in | Yorkſhire, a ſmall 5 uſed, in this 
intention, 


up with a evir-tined hook * is as comforta- 


agreeable exerciſe, without expoſing the hands 


Finding that ſmall turneps are liable to 
drop through, between the tines ofa common | 


tines, in the fame form ; but ſomewhat larger, 5 


ſecies, by the name of mad ftaggers) ſeems | 
C 0 


"© 
115. 


WINTER 
FATTING, 


STAGGERS 


in 


HORSES, 
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116. 


STAGGERS 


in 


SALE - 
555 
BARLEY. 


 MALTING. 


M 1 N U TP E 8 Aon, 


to be a Ji FN attended with a deli. 
rium; and Dr. James's POWDER is, at leaf, 
a probable means of relief *. 


117. 


MARCO 7. The circumſtances attending 
the SALE OF BARLEY, this year, are "ary 
perhaps, as no man can remember to haue 


happened. See MIN. 114. 
At preſent, the maltſters, notwithſtanding 


their ſtocks are underſtood to be low, buy | 
little or none. on 
They may have two reaſons for their con- 
duct. Finding the farmers, whoſe pocket: 


have been lowered by a loſing year, eager to 


fell, they may be waiting for a fall in price. 
And the quality, even of the moſt gat) 
ſamples, cannot, it ſeems, be relied on. 


It is found, that even the little hh was 


| harveſted, before the rains ſet in, does not 
work kindly ;” 
to its being © caught in the drought :''— 


owing, as the e 15, 


its maturation being checked, or leſt 1 incom- 
; | | | plete, 


* For a probable means of prevention, ſee GLoces- 
"TERSHIRE, Diſt. Cors WOLD HILLS, art. BEASTS OF 
LABOR, 


ti 


1786, MIDLAND' COUNTIES. 


plete, through a want of ſufficient moiſture. 
That which came away, in one crop, « and 


had ſome wet upon it,“ is ſaid, by thoſe who 
ſpeak from experience, to work the beſt. 


That which came up at different times, 
and was of courſe cut in different ſtates of 
maturity, is found to work very badly : the 


different ripenings “ coming,” at different 


times. And as to the mow-burnt and the 


ſprouted, they are of courſe unmaltable. 
How much circumſpection i 18 required in 
the management of this crop! Something 


depends on the nature of the ſoil, much on 


its preparation, much on the ſeaſon of ſow- 


ing, and much, indeed, on the method of 


harveſting. Upon the whole, it | may be 
deemed, of corn crops, the moſt difficult to be 
cultivated with certainty. 


118. 


Man on 9. Th froſt and ſnow Rill con- 


tinue. Nevertheleſs, the STALL sur rocks 


are doing well upon turneps. 
The weather being clear, they are got in, 
during the ſunſhine of the forenoon, and ex- 
La: poſed, 


MALTING, 


1 CULTURE 


FATTING 


TURNEPFS, 
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of 
BARLEY, | 


CATTLE 
Witl 


118, 


FATTING 


CAT”LE 
With 
7 UANEPS, 


CROXALL 


FAT COW. 


M1:N VU T-ES Acne, 


poſed, in the midday and 0 ſun, 
under the ſhed, which faces the ſouth ; and, 
when the day ſhuts in, are covered up with 


ſtraw. The oxen thrive, and the turneps 
are eaten up clean. 


But ſome Scotch bullocks, abroad in the 


' FIELD, make great waſte; and, though they 
look healthy, they do not improve. 


From the practice of this ſeaſon, I am Rill 


more fully convinced, that cattle at tur- 
neps cannot remain, with propriety, in the 
' OPEN FIELD, in very wer, or very ſevere | 
weather. (See NorFoLk.) In theſe ſea- 
ſons, a SHED, Or a SHEL TERED FOLD, ap- 
Pears to be requiſite to common good ma · 
nagement. 


119. 


MaARCH 14. Yeſterday, rode to Croxall, 


to ſee a celebrated cow, fatted to an extra- 


ordinary weight, by Mr. PRIX. 
| This cow is of Mr. P.'s own ſtock ; a ſupe- 


rior variety of the longhorned breed; and is, 
perhaps, the fatteſt, and the heavieſt long- 


horned cow that has yet been fatted. 
She 


1786, MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

she is now coming fix years old; and was 
milked until June laſt; until which time ſhe 
had purpoſely been kept low, to induce her 


to breed; but without effect. She was a 
% roarer and a breaker of edges. But, 


ſince ſne has been ſhut up to fat, ſhe has 


been remarkably cadiſh and quiet. 
With reſpe& to FOOD, ſhe has, no doubt, 


been indulged with every ſpecies, which a 
ſuperior {kill in grazing could ſuggeſt. 
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119. 


CROXALL 


Far cow. 


She has now been EIGHT MONTHs at prime 


keep; and is to be killed tomorrow. 


She is, in truth, a prodigy : fat, upon, be- 
yond any thing 1 have ſeen.. She was 
cracked on the back”— cloven along the 
chine ; but the ſkin has fled from the verte-_ 

bre; which are entirely grown over, and 
buried a conſiderable depth in fat! except 
in one place; where there is now a diſh, large 
enough to hold a quart of liquor. 
Her ri bulges out, as if it had received 


a bruiſe, and the part were ready to break 


Her flank was very good, to the touch; 
but will, now, ſcarcely fill the hand: the 
fat is gone; is become ſo large, and 
ſtretched fo tight, that the 0 can no 
longer graſp it. ah 
LEE Her 
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119. 


cCchROX ALI. 
FA COW. 


V AGRIC, 


Her ſhoulder and her kernel are good; tho 


not remarkably ſo. But her nache, her hip, 
her 7, and her chime are molt extraordinary, 


Her forend long, but not remarkably fine. 
Her 6bo/om broad: naturally, J apprehend, 


2 wide thick well carcaſſed COW ; for one of 
this breed. 5 
| Her 22 a and her FRO extremely 
fine, Her fore leg is exactly the ſize of 
* of a Scotch bullock, which W not 
weigh half her weight. 
Her dimenſions I did not t get, with any 


degree of accuracy. 


"the 3 is laid at ſeventeen ſcore, : a quarter; or 
near a hundred ſtones, of fourteen pounds 
each. . 
March 18. 1 did not ſee this cow, 1 ſhe 

Was butchered; but am told, by an authority 
which cannot eaſily be erroneous, that ſhe 
cut ſix inches of fat, on the chine; and weigh- 
ed as follows, One of her hind quarters, 
eighteen ſcore and fourteen pounds: the 
ather, eighteen ſcore twelve; and her fore 
quarters, eighteen. ſcore and one pound, 
: each; that 1 IS, e ejghteen {core ſeven pounds, : 

round (beſide nine ſtone of tallow): the four | 
quarters weighing nearly one hundred and 


five ſtones, of fourteen pounds each, 


Maxcn 


1786. 


586. MIDLAND COUNTIES, 


120. 


Manch 1 9. Laſt week, died Grog O 


in a farm laborer. 


By dint of manual labor, he reared, to men 
and women, five children, and died worth a 
hundred pounds! a fortune, which he of 
courſe accumulated, in the wane of life, | 


dying at the age of ſeventythree. 


In evidence of his ſtrict honeſty, —he owed _ 
only ſixpence, and he thought of it, in his 
moments of recollection, until the hour he 
died; entreating | his children to remember to 


207 


LABORERS, 
BARWELL ; whoſe HONESTY, INDUSTRY, 
and GOODSENSE, were ſuch as rarely center, 


pay it. And, as an evidence of his care md. 
induſtry (were any wanted), EVEN in delirium, 9 


he talked about his work. 


| Proofs of his ſtrong natural abilities 0 occur 
in | theſe Minutes. He thought more Juſtly, 


and more clearly, than * unlettered man I 


have converſed with, 


3  Marcu 
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GRAZING Gd 
CAT 1LE. | 


MINUTES Aa 


Maxcn 19. Yeſterday, cloſed my yRac- 
TICE in the MiDLANnD Coun TIES, with the 
ale of ſome Scotch bullocks, purchaſed i in 
November 1784, and kept at ſtraw, during 
the enſuing winter, at ordinary graſs through 
: the ſummer, and at turneps, laſt winter. 


Scotch cattle are not an article of grazing 


ſtock, in this diſtrict; nor is the practice of 


finiſhing grazing cattle prevalent here. 


I )hhe uſeful information, that moſt aptly re 
© ſults from this incident of practice, is of a 
_ twofold nature: firſt, that Highland bullocks 


+ (when they can be procured at a moderate 


rate) are a profitable ſpecies of grazing ſtock, 
in this country; and, ſecondly, that, in a 
f manufacturing diſtrict, where underfat meat 
is the readieſt ſale, and where that and well 
fed beef bear nearly the ſame price, it may 
frequently be good management to ſell cattle, 
while they are yet fleſhy, rather than keep 15 

| them on, until they are fat. 
pon the whole, and under ordinar 7 cir- | 


cumſtances, the line of management of this 


1 


1786, 
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156. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


ſpecies of grazing ſtock, here, appears to be 


this: purchaſe in autumn; give them rough 
graſs and ſtraw, with ſome furneps in the | 


ſpring ; and freſhen them up for market, 
with raygraſs or preſerved paſture ; ſelling 
them off, as fait as they become ſaleable: 


thus partaking of the beſt prices before the 
ordinary graſs beef of the country be ready, 


Harnoroven, ApriL 27. To gain a 
more accurate idea of the outline of the dif- 
trict, whoſe area I have traverſed, during the 
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I 21 


CRAZING _ 
CATTLE, 


' DISTRICT, 


laſt two years, in almoſt eyery direction, ; 
have, in leaving it, traced the banks of its 


ſurrounding vr the ANKER, the Tame, £ 
the TRENT, and the So AR;—by Tamworth, 15 
Elford, Walton, Burton, Repton, Milton, 
Stanton (lovely paſſage of country!), King's 
Newton, Donnington, Cavendiſh Bridge, | 
Diſhley, Loughborough, Leiceſter ; and 
from thence acroſs LEICESTERSHIRE ; ; by 
Bilſdon, Hallaton, &c. to this place: a ride 
of eighty miles; and, conſidering its lengthy, 


one of the richeſt! in the iſland, 


MARK Ts. 


mien 


NS CATTLE. 


MI N VT E 8 Acnie. 


The preſent Sc ARCIT Y or CATTLE for 
grazing (in this diſtrict at leaſt) appears to 
me no longer a myſtery. Leiceſterſhire, not 
long ago, was an open arable country; in- 
cluding a proportion of cows and rearing 
cattle: now, it is a continued ſheet of green- 
ſward. A diſtrict of grazing grounds *. 

The yair ov MARKET HaRBOROUOC R. 


A horſe ſhow, cloſing with a conſiderable 
cattle fair. The general and loud complaint 


15a want of um ſtock. 
Lean cattle have got up twenty thillings, 
a head, within theſe few days. 


The ſupply of IRISH CATTLE has hows 1 
kept back, by eaſterly winds: excepting ſome 


fe that haye been got over with difficulty; 


and theſe in a ſtarved ſtate: but juſt able to 


walk”! Many of them, it ſeems, are driven a 
hundred miles or more to the coaſt, where, | 
if the wind be contrary, they are detained, 


perhaps ſeveral days, | with a very ſcanty al- 


| lowance of food: 5 none on the voyage; 


and but little, this ſeaſon of ſcarcity (hay 
four or five pounds a ton), when they reach E 


the Engliſh ſhore. 
What "2 


* The graziers being fopplied with bread from diſtant 


diſtricts ! 8 | S 


v7 


1786. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


What a diſgrace to this country! Laſt 
year, it was eſtimated, I remember, that the 


number of cattle imported was thirtyſix thou- 
ſand! without which the grazing grounds of 


this country could not have been nearly 


ſtocked. And, this year, the graziers, under 
an apprehenſion that the Iriſh are about to lay 


reſtrictions on the exportation of their cattle, 
deſpair of ſtocking their grounds! 
| How diſgraceful to this country, to be de- 


pendent on another, for a ſupply of one of its 
principal neceſſaries of life; and to purchaſe 
it at the annual expence of ſome hundred 
thouſand pounds, ready money ! and this, too, 


while a very conſiderable ſhare of its lands 


lie in a ſtate of waſte ; and while a conſider- 
able ſhare of the food of men and cattle, 
which its cultivated ſoils at preſent produce, 


is waſted on unprofitable animals. 


MINUTES 
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MINUTES 


ON - 


WOODLANDS, LIVE HEDGES, 


PLANTING. 


In THE 


123. 


1784. Mar 1. Finiſhed a NEW FENCE, 


on a plan which I have practiſed, in different 


departments of the iſland, and which, in 


| Gtuations where the ſubſtrata will admit of a 


ditch, and where ſtakes and edders abound, 


18 preferable to ay other, 1 haye hitherto 
_ obſerved, 


The DITCH is 2 perfectly equilateral tri- 


angle; each ſide or ſlope, as well as the 


width, at the top, being a quarter of a rod; - 


namely, four feet one inch and half. 


The 


1784. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


The BANK, on ihe fence ide, is formed 


with the firſt three ſpits of mold; a BanK- 
LET, as a guard to the outer brink of the 
ditch, with the fourth ſpit, and the point- 
ing; the laſt being raiſed with a narrow- 


pointed draining tool. 
The HEDGE WOODS are tranſplanted haw- 


thorn, with an oaklng at every rod, laid in 


with the hawthorn plants. 


The METHOD or FLANTING. The firſt 


ſpit—the cultivated corn mold—a good loam, 
forms the bottom or foundation of the bank ; 


over which the ſecond ſpit, a brick earth, 
being ſpread evenly, the face was adjuſted, 8 
and the top levelled; and a line being ſtretch- 
ed, a foot from the angle of the mound *, a 
narrow trench was opened behind it; by chop- 
ping the ſpade down to the firſt ſpit, and 1 


drawing back the looſe mold. In this trench, 


the plants were ſet, from four to ſix inches 


apart, nearly upright, and their roots bedded 


in a the fineſt of the mold, in the nurſery man- 


| ner; 
* 151 is obfervatile; however, that thi width, though fa- 


vorable to the infant plants, is too great, where ſheep are 
paſtured, on the ditch fide, the firſt or ſecond year after 


_ planting. Even longwooled ſheep, after they were ſhorn, 
leaped acroſs the ditch; and, getting foothold. on the Plat- 4 


8 injured ſome of we plants. 


RAISING 
| HEDGES, 


"op ol ; $a 
| 3 23. BB 


LIVE © 


M 1 N S 8 Präxr. 


ner; planting them in the beſt of the ſub- 
| ſoil, upon the cultivated corn mold; and 
- caſting the third ſpit behind the line of plants, 
The GUARD, in front, is the ſharp ridge 
or banklet, abovementioned: formed on the 
oppoſite brink of the ditch, with the fourth 
ſpit and the pointing: behind, is a low, 
ſtiff, ſtake-and-edder hedge; ſet on a bank 
formed with the thied ſpit. 
The edders being beaten down with 4 
b and the ſtakes re- driven, to within 
a hand's breadth of the edders, the face of 
the hedge was trimmed, fo as to prevent the 
ſpray from dripping upon the plants. The 
| hedge is ſtrong enough to bear a man's 
weight: a file from 1 to enl. 
| - Lally, the back of the bank was ; adjuſted, | 
with a ſufficient flope, to ſtand firmly, and I 
was ſown with raygraſs and white clover. 
The whole xxygxce of the ſixty ſeven : 
? fatute rods, including labor, plants, and ma- 
terials, has been 71. 9s. 8d. Not two ſhil- 
lings and threepence, a rod: not i epence, 


a yere.” 


1784. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


I 24. 


May 20. This morning, ſtrolled into 


Warwickſhire. 


Mr. LAkING, of HAL. I. Phy; Wot 
landlord (living at a diſtance) has judiciouſly 


entruſted him with the care of his woodlands, 


obligingly ſhowed me a yYounG oAK woop, 


of about ſeven acres, which he recollects to 


have ſeen planted with acorns. 


He was, at the time of planting, a child. 1 


155 


CULTURE 


of 


WOODLAND. | 


g He i is now near ſeventy. He thinks it is about 


ſixtythree or four years ago. 


The incloſure was in graſs. A hole was 
opened, by a kind of ſcoop or gouge, run 


obliquely into the ſurface, ſo as to raiſe up 


a tongue of turf; under which the acorn was 


raced, The ſward was not broken, neither 
by the ſpade, the plow, nor the hoe; nor does 


he believe that any kind of nurſing, except 


keeping up the fences, Was uſed. 


In about thirty years, it was « coppld; 2 


that is, partially cut down, as underwood ; 
leaving timber ſtands. 


TRAINING © 


WOOD 


It has ſince been coppiced twice; the laſt . 


time about twelve years ago; when the tim 
| bers 


PLANTING 
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124. 


TRAINING 
WOODS, 


MINUTES Pia, 


bers were thinned, in a manner that does 
Mr. L. great credit. 

The weedlings were ſold, chiefly, for oath 
at a good price. | 


Mr. HILL, in whoſe farm this wood 


ſtands, does not recollect the exact produce 
of theſe ſeven acres: but another piece of 
ſomewhat more that four acres, planted 
about the ſame time, has, he ſays, already 
paid! its owner upwards of 400 J. or 100 /. an 

acre: while the timberlings, which are {till too 

thick, are ſome of them worth 20s. to 255. 
a tree: from forty to fifty feet high, and from 


85 ſix to ten inches timber girt. 


There is a ſtrikingly exact en 15 


tween the ſize of the tops, and the thickneſs 
of the ſtems. How injudicious to ſuffer trees 
to croud each other! Mr, L. ſeems fully con- 
vinced of this; and is meditating another 

0 thinning. His ideas are very jult in this 


reſpect. He is equally aware of the miſ- 


chieſs enſuing from the laſhing of the tops, 


ſtanding ſufficiently cloſe, to draw each other 
up ſtraight; as well as to rot off the lateral : 
ſhoots of the tems, 992 


and of the utility ariſing from young plants 


The 


be. IMIDLAND COUNTIES. 


The $011. is a cold weak clay, worth about 


75. or 85. an acre; the clay continuing a con- 


iderable depth. How judicious to plant WOODLAND. 


ſuch land with oaxs. The trees FAY clean 
and full of growth. 


Mr. Laking alſo ſhowed me a mall plan- 
tation of his own; about twelve or fourteen WOODLAND. 
years old. The ground was fallowed; ſown 


with wheat; harrowed ; and the acorns dib- 
bled in, by women, ſoon after the wheat was 


ſown. The plants have never been touched. 
They are, however, getting very unfizeable ; 


beginning to be drawn up too ſlender; and, 


now, want weeding. They were never hoed, 


except partially, ind Mr. L. feems to think 


that cleaning the land is not of great uſe. 
The ſubſoil is a bed of fine re A the Pane , 


are clean and thriving. 


LADY RoBERT BRT IE has a fold of 


Oaks getting up, by the fide of Shortwood. 
Mr. Hill fays, he ſowed the acorns, about ſix- 


teen or ſeventeen years ago: he alſo ſowed 
ſome aſh keys, at the ſame time; but few of 


the aſhes have got up, and the oaks are too 


thin. The acorns and keys were ſown broad- 


caſt, and harrowed ! in with wheat, 


Vor. II. ee on Mr. 
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 CHAFERS. 


MINUTES 


Mr. 1 ſays this field was ſown with tree 
freds, about fourteen years prior to the laſt 
ſowing ; but a rabbit warren then lying conti- 
guous, the plants were all cut off. 

It is in vain to attempt to propagate wood, 


in the neighbourhood of warren whether 
oft rabbits, or hares. 


126. 


May 23. 


year alarming. 
For three or four evenings paſt, the air r has 


been full of them : one continued buzzing; 


attended with a ringing noiſe, like that of 


coming hail- ſtorm. 


theſe inſects. Of Amington wood, the top 


nnd the outſide trees are covered with them. 
They ſeem almoſt as numerous as the leaves. 
In the wood, there is a continual fall of their 


fœces, equal to, and much reſembling, a mo- 


derate fall of rain. 


A guſt of wind ſhakes 


down the animals themſelves ; which fall to 
the ground, in ſhowers, like acorns in au- 


5 2 e tumn. 


PLAxr. 


The myriads of CHAFER: 
| (Searabai melolonthe—brown beetles) are thi 


During the day, the | 
trees, the oaks eſpecially, are covered with | 


: ing 


1:84 MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


tumn. 
acres) is almoſt ſtript of its leaves. 
From converſation, I find this country, in 


which graſs lands prevail, generally abounds 
with theſe. inſets ; but never, perhaps, ſo 


much as this year. The whole came forth, 
to common obſervations, the ſame evening. 


The ſpring had been unuſually cold: Ww arm 
weather ſet in ſuddenly; ; and, in a few days, 


the chafers made their appearance. 


— 


1 


May: 27. Great quantities of CHARCOAL = 


are ſtill uſed, in the iron forges of this coun- 


try. For although it has been diſcovered, 
that iron, for common uſes, may be made 


with pit coal; yet, for particular purpoſes, 
where a toughneſs of texture is wanted, as 
tor wire- drawing, Sc. cha coal 1 18 found to 
be requiſite. 


In this country, there are ſets of men, 
whoſe trade! is tlie burning of charcoal. They 
cut and cord, in the winter, and burn, dur- N 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon. 


82 There 


- The ſurface of the wood (about fifty 
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127. 


MAKING 
CHARCOAL, 


MIN UT E 8 PLANr, 


There is a ſet, of three, now at Statfold; 


to whom I have cloſely attended. "The 


minutiz of the proceſs is this : 

The ſite or ©, hearth” being determined 
apon, the turf is pared off, and the ſod; 
laid on one ſide. The wood, about ten cord, 


is then laid in a ring, ſomewhat wider than 
the intended hearth ; beginning, on the 
outer circumference of the ring, with the 


ſmalleſt of the round wood : laying the 


larger pieces of top wood, and the cloven 
roots or but ends, towards the hearth. 


With theſe laſt, ſome of them nearly as 


large as buſhel blocks, they begin to make | 
| their pile; leaving a ſort of chimney, in the 


oe middle (a vertical aperture from a foot to 


eighteen inches wide) ; and, round this core | 
of blocks, ſet up the top wood (which has, | 
previouſly, been cut, at the time of cording, 
in ſich a manner, that no forkedneſs, nor 
bother auk ward crookedneſs is left; or, if 
not cut in this manner, or cut improperly, 
it is prepared by the colliers, themſelves, 
previouſſy to their laying it ready for ſet- 
ting); joining the pieces, or rather fitting 


them in, as cloſe to each other as poſſible: 
9 placing the convex e fide of the logs outward ; 


forming 


iT, 


184 MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


forming the pile in the ſhape of an inverted 


bowl, nearly ſemi-globular. 
The pile being formed, it is tiled with 
ſods.; 3 which are 85 8 to keep in the heat 


the better, by filling up the ſeams, with fine 


pulverized mold. 


The chimney is now filled, with ſhort 


pieces of dry wood : near the top a live coal 


is put; over this one layer more of dry 
pieces; and, upon theſe, a cloſe cap of ſod 

is placed; nevertheleſs, this one coal, not 
larger than the fit, and excluded from 
the open air, is  tufhcient to ſet. the pile 

on fire. 

As the pieces i in the chimney burn away, 
they are replaced with freſh ones : thus feed- 


ing the fire with freſh fuel. 


Cloſe- paled hurdles are placed, on the 


windward ſide of the heap, to. prevent the 
fire from acting partially. | 
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When the fire begins to 8 itſelf, 


at the outward ſkirts of the bottom of the 
pile, it is known that the coal is fully 
burnt (or rather that the wood ſufficiently 
charred), which it will be, in a pile of ten 
cord, and i in dry weather, in ſeven or eight 
ts, 
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127. 
MAKING 
CHARCOAL, 


viſible derangements of parts. 
ſmaller pieces, which is not broken in the 
drawing, appears as entire, when it comes 
out, as when it went into the pile. The Drit- 
after charring, however, ſhows that 
the texture of the wood 18 tered, by the 


HeneHs a 


and the hearth ; 


M IN U T ES 


is care. 


The fire, during the whole time, 


fully kept from breaking out, by throwing 
mold or aſhes upon the weak parts ; 
though the fire paſſes through every part of 
the wood, little or none. of the matter of 


ſo that, 


fire eſcapes. 
It is obſervable, that, notwithſtanding the 


intenſe heat, no part ſeems to be conſumed; 


not the bark only, but even the moſs upon 


it, comes out as entire as when it went in; 

the only apparent change is in its being ren- 
dered friable, and of a black color. 
that is charred, ſhrinks confiderably, during 


Wood, 


the. proceſs of charring ; but there is no 


One of the 


8 of the fire. 


As ſoon as the fire diſappears, on the out- 
fide of the on the workmen begin to 
draw the coal” 


an operation which © 


: done, by running 2 peel, between the coal 
raiſing up the coal, in ſuch 
2 manner, as to let the mold and aſhes of the 


ſods 


PIAxr. 
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{ods fall through, between the pieces, upon 
the more inward parts ſtill full of fire. If 
this makes its appearance, in any particular 
ſpot, a peel full of athes is eee 
thrown againſt it. 

Having got ſufficiently x near to the fire; 
the toad raiſed by the peel, are raked off, 


with long-toothed iron rakes : the teeth about 


a foot long ; and ſtanding about fix inches 
apart: the handle and head of wood ; ex- 


cept 2 plate of iron on the back; with 


203 
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MAKINO 


CHARCOAL. 


which the ſmall coal 18 gathered together. 5 


No fieve, nor any rake, with finer teeth than 


the above, is uſed. The coal, being light, i is - 


readily brought to the ſurface of the aſhes 


and dirt; and, when there, is eafily collected 
(though with a kind of a with the back 


of the rake, 


The fide, thus dra awn, 1 oa dad up, 


and ſecured with aſhes, another, the cooleſt 
5 part, 18 drawn, i in the ſame manner. 


The drawing i is an infernal bufineſs: 4 the 


men work among hire and phlogiſton enough 
to ſuffocate Satan himſelf. | 


Such pieces as {till retain fire, after they 


are drawn, are quenched with water ; which 
the workmen have in plenty ſtanding by 
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N u S Pray, 


them, in pails. If a large piece contain much 


fire (which is hid, chiefly, in the chinks of 


the large pieces), it is plunged, bodily, into 
the water, If the heap, itſelf, prove too 


25 refractory, to be kept under, by the aſhes 
alone, a ſufficient quantity of water is thrown 


upon it to keep the fire under. Such large 


pieces, as are ſuſpicious, are laid on one fide; 


in order that thoſe which take fire may be 
the more readily diſcovered. 


A waggon attends, to take away the coal, 
28 faſt as it is drawn, F. or, if it take fire, 


or get wet, in the hands of the“ burners, 


& is at their riſque : and, while i in the wag- 


gon, it is at the riſque of the wa ggoner, 


: Every particle burnt, is ſo much waſted. 


NATURAL. 


WOODLAND, _ 


Fe or farther remarks on this proceſs, is 


MIN. 1517. 


128. 


Jvxx 10. It is firiking to ſee the number 


of YOUNG OAK PLANTS, now ſpringing up, 
in the graſs grounds of this neighbourhood. 
Some grounds are ſcattered thick enough for 
a Gp“ of timber: Beier two, three, or 
four! in a ſquare yard 1 


On 


. 


1184, MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


On examination, the acorns, invariably, 
are found to be partially buried in the ſoil; 
and their upper ſurfaces overgrown with moſs 


and roots of graſs ; ſo that no part of them 
is ſeen: but, on preſſing the finger againſt 
the root of the ſeedling plant, the acorn 18 


readily found, in that fituation. 
The acorns ſtill appear, as perfect, as . 


could be, the day they were dropt: notwith- 


ſtanding ſome of the ſeedling Plants are al- 


ready ſix inches high, and their roots not leſs 
| than a foot long! 


F rom the manner in which the acorns now 


hang to the plants (by two tough ligaments | 
growing out of the two lobes of the acorn), 
the roots appear to have ſtruck firſt, and the 
ſtem to have, afterward, ſhot up from it. 
The roots are now (the former part of June) 
the ſize of wheat ſtraws. The ſtems ſome- 


what thicker than the ſtalks of raygraſs; 
with a tuft of leaves on the top of each. 

Hoy theſe acorns became, fo univerſally, 
and ſo regularly, ſcattered over the ſurface, 


and by what means they were thus par- 
tially buried in the foil, ſeems unaccount- 


able. 


Query, 
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Query, have they been dropt, by rooks or 


woodpigeons, and trodden into the ground 


by cattle ? Or do the rooks intentionally hide 


them, in this manner, and aiterward forget 


them ? or depoſit them, inſtinctively, to pro- 


5 pagate this their favorite food! 
Let this be as it may, the circumſta nce 
under notice proves, that oaks may be pro- 
pagated on ſward, at a ſmall Erpinee 
Perhaps, eat the ground bare; ſow the | 
' acorns, broadcaſt, when the ſurface i is moiſt; 
and roll them in, with a light roller. Or 
place them, by hand, at diſtances, 
and tread them in. © 
The ſcedling Plants, under hats; are 
healthy, a and vigorous, in a ſaperior degree. 1 


129. 


Jux 13. (See MIN. 126.) About ten 
days ago, the chaſers were finiſhing the foli- 
age of Statfold wood ! The under boughs 
(which they had left till the laſt) were then 
covered with them. 1 counted near fifty on 
one ſmall branchy twig no thicker than the 
finger! VV 


Yefterday, 


1784. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Y eſterday, 1 oblerved near Breedon, in 
this diſtrict, a wood partially eaten to the 


bare twigs: mott of the trees wearing their 


winter appearance] while ſome few are 
ſcarcely touched ! And the fame partiality 


18, 1 find, 1 more or leſs obſervable e | 


where. 


This is an ai fact; - The age of 
the tree does not, evidently, influence their 
choice. Statfold wood (one hundred and fifty : 
years old) and Shuttington coppice (a young | 


wood) are equally injured. 


This inſect appears to be one of the greateſt 
enemies the oak has in this country. Query, 
are not hard winters, are not long and ate 
froſts, friendly to this inſect; by keeping 
: the chryſales locked up from devourers, 
until late in the ſpring; when warm wea- 
ther, ſetting | in ſuddenly, as it did this year 
| (fee vol. i. p. 114.), the entire brood eſcape. 
If hard winters be favorable to the chater, 
it is highly probable that the narrow rings 


of the oak, obſerved by Lixxzus to cor- 


reſpond with the hard winters of 1 578, 
1687, and 1709 *, were wot occaſioned by. 


0 _ 


* See Dr. Peiner 8 Sener View of the w. tings 
of Lixrxus, page 35 
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THE OAK, 


MINUTES Pan, 


the sxvxRILT v of thoſe winters; but by the 
abundance of 1ns£cTs, to which it may be 


ſaid they gave birthb. 


Indeed, it is not eaſy to conceive, how the 
ſeverity of winter, ſimply conſidered, could 
have any influence or effect of that nature. 

Few men can remember ſo ſevere a winter, 
in this country, as the laſt ; yet no man per- 
haps ever knew vegetation ſo rapid, or ſo 
vigorous, as it has been, and ſtill continues, 
this ſpring. The abundant flow of ſap in 
the oak, more particularly, was obvious to 
common obſervation : : the oldeſt bark peelers 
remember not a fimilar inſtance. To uſe the 
ſtrong expreſſion. of an experienced wood= 
ward, on this cir cumſtance, 95 one might! have 


wathed « one's hands in it. * 
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130. 


Jurv 25. 1 his ſummer, the oak 18 
on an unuſual appearance. The fpri ing ſhoot 
having been taken off (entirely en moſt 
individuals ſee the laſt Minute) by the cha- 
fer, the Midſummer ſhoot (or more accu- 
rately {peakingya. ireſh b ſhoot) has ſupplied its 


place $- 


— & 


. 


* 
— 
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place; ahi trees, now, appearing in the 
color and ſoftneſs of May. 

The leaves, however, as yet, are ſmall, 
win, and faint; unable, probably, to draw 


| up any conſiderable ſupply of fap: and 
| even ſuppofing them to acquire, before 
autumn, their natural ſize and texture, the 
loſs of time, and the extraordinary check 


the ſap may have received, during. the diſ- 


foliated ſtate of the trees, will probably 
prevent them, this year, from forming their 
ordinary increaſe of Wood: a circumſtance 
which may, herecafter, be ealily proved * ' 
examination. 


131. 


Jer 25. A ſtriking inſtance, of the 


| utility of trimming. off the ide. ſhoots of 
| hedges, occurs on this farm. 


One of the hedges of No. 4. (a young- 


grown hedge, having been plaſhed ſome four 

or five years ago) I have lately pruned, on | 
both ſides, ſo as to reduce it to about four 
feet thick: the greateſt thickneſs to which 

5 hedges, in general, can with propriety be 5 
BZ ws to ſpread. 
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TRAINING 


HEDGES, | 


M1 0UT:3-$ PLANT, 


Another hedge of the fame incloſure (an 
oldgrown hedge, of perhaps twenty years' 


growth from the laſt plaſhing) occupies, on 
a medium, a flip of ground, of twelve feet in 
width : one bundle of boughs ſtretches out 


more than ten feet from the {tem ; and hangs 


ſo low that neither plow can work, nor eyen 
a ſheep graze, beneath it. 
The difference between twelve and four 
is eight: ſo that there is a lip of entirely 
caſte ground, eight feet wide, and nearly 
fifty rods in length: of courſe, by the im- 
proper management of this hedge, there are 
more than twenty ſquare perches of land 
laid waſte : which half rood of land might, 
by a few hours well timed labor, Have r e- 


mained productive. 1 


If a neat farmer, in this or ichen any 
5 other diſtrict, had a pit place or hollow way 
upon his farm, containing half this quantity. 
of land, he would work at it, for weeks, t to 
make it culturable. . 7 
The firſtmentioned hedge Wb a man two 
0 days, to reduce it; but, in that caſe, there 
was a border of briars and brambles, ſeveral 
feet wide, which was to be cleared aways 
before he could work at the hedge: a bor- 


& : der 
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der which not only occaſioned a waſte of 
land, without any counter benefit; but was 
of courſe unfriendly, and in a degree dan- 


gerous, to ſheep: whereas, now, ſtock may 
graze, with ſaſety, up to the ſtems of the 
hedge : and the plow and the ſithe have One 


treedom. 


The objection held out againſt the practice 


of pruning hedges, 1s a loſs of wood. 

If hedges Be pruned, not on the F; "= 
only, but, on the 70%, keeping them fence- 
height, this objection certainly has its 
weight, and, where wood for dead hedges i 18 
wanted, is an actual loſs. But, when it is ſet 


up againſt the practice of ſtriking off licen- 


tious fide ſhoots, only, leaving the top, or 
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131. 
TRAINING 


HEDGES. | 


more properly the hedge, to run up, it has 


little or no foundation. For the main ſhoots 
—the valuable part of the hedge —oT, as has 


been ſaid, the hedge itſelf—riſes in the mid- 


dle; and is rather invigorated, than injured, 
by checking the growth of the ſides; giving 
the hedge plants an upward tendency ; ; and 
| turning the current of ſap, which would have 
been ſpent on the ſide branches, into a more 
uſeful channel ; thereby converting it to the 
moſt valuable parts of hedging. materials— 
ſakes and ſhooting wood. . 
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TRAINING 
HEDGES. 


| M 1 N 52 T E 8 PLaxy, 


In fix or ſeven years, the main ſhoots of 
the hedge under notice, will be fit for theſe 


purpoſes; and may, then, be taken off, 
fence-height; leaving, free of coſt, a live 


fence, which, in the bord of ten years more, 


will, under ſimilar management, be again in 
a ſimilar ſtate. 


This mode of treatment, however, muſt 


not be too often repeated. In a courſe of 
: years, the entire hedge will require to be cut 
down to the ſtubs: and a freſh range of 
ſtems to be raiſed. But, by the mode of 
treatment, here recommended, the ſtems re- 
quire to be renewed Jeſs often, than they do 
under ordinary management. For, by giv- 
ing the weaker ſtems perpetual air and day- 
ſight, on the fides, and by giving them per- 


fe freedom, above, once in nine or ten 


years, they are enabled to tr ugele, the longer, 


with their more powerful neighbours. 
Hence, upon the whole, it appears, evi- 


dently, that taking off the ſide ſhoots of 


hedges is highly beneficial to the tenant; 


giving him, at leaſt without loſs, the 8 
his land; and ſtill more highly to the eſtate; 
dy prolonging the duration of the ence. 
See MIN, 161. 
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132. 


1785. JANUARY 24. The evil effects 
of WATER, STANDING AGAINST LIVE 
HEDGES, are obvious, in No. 18. ; as well 
| a3 in other inſtances, Which 1 have lately 


obſerved. 


In the inſtance, more particularly under 


notice, it is evident, that wherever the water 


food in the ditch (which i is now ſcoured), 
| there the quick is ſtunted and moſſy (and the 
| ſame effect is obſervable in the other in- 
ſtances); while, in the intermediate parts, | 
where there has been a current of water, 
| (this ditch acting, in wet ſeaſons, as a ſhore 
to ſome lands which lie above it), , the hedge 
| remarkably full of growth. 


May we from hence conclude, that 


Werd like graſs lands, are benefited by 
| RUNNING WATER, and ry by ST AND- 
| ING WATER? Cs 
This bein gas it may, it is Se enough, : 
that ſtanding water, whether it lodge, high 
in the ditch, ſo as to reach the region of the 
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GROWTH 


THE ASIL, D 
one inc ches 1 in diameter. : 


Ml 1 N VU ＋ * 8 x: PLA, 


ſeeding fibres, or, on the back of the hedge, 


is pre judicial . 


Hence the impropriety of planting the hedge 


on the upper fide of the ditch ; eſpecially acroſs 


ridges and furrows ; as, in this caſe, the 


water, dammed in the furrows by the bank 
made acroſs them, has no other means of 


eſcape, than that of oozing through the 
bank: thus becoming productive of doubl 
miſchief. See NoRFOLK, MIN. 45. 


133. 


5 Fannvany 26. ee the rings of 1 
ſound, full-grown ASH, meaſuring twent;: 


The 


* ] have obſerved, in more than one inſtance, a ſtiil- 


ing good effect, on NEWLY PLANTED HEDGES, {rol 
water lodging at the bottom of the ditch; by affording, elbe. 
cially in a dry ſummer, a ſeaſonable ſupply of moiſture 
to the young plants, without incommoding their roots. 
This, however, is no argument in favor of ſuffering ve 
ditches of older hedges to be warped up, and filled w. 
water to the brim as is tod frequently the caley 1 in eva} 


diſtrict. 


| th 
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| thriving ELMS. _ 
The number of rings—rwentynine, befide 
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The number of rings—ninety. | Of the 
firſt ten years, as well as of the laſt ten, the 


orowth has been flow. In the intermediate 


| years, the different thickneſſes of the rings, 


in different years, are ſtriking. 


What is the cauſe of this diſparity? Which | 


| deſcription of years are 260d years, and OR 
not? An intereſting reſearch. 


Mach 1. veheray, took down three 


the inner bark: thirty years old: 
which is corroborated by living evidence . 


an age 
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GROWTH 


of 


THE ELM. 


Two of them meaſure, at the butt, more 


than two feet diameter; and, at four feet 


bigh, more than eighteen inches. 
What a produce! 4 


Z Theſe two trees,—as 
large, but not larger, on a par, than eight 
more left ſtanding ,—meaſure fortyfour feet, 


PRODUCE 


of 


ELVIS. 


timber meaſure ; ; . the bark: about | 


— forty TT 


In another inſtance, in which the time of planting is 


aſcertainable by written evidence, the number of rings cor- 
| reſponds exact! y with the number of years growths, 
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134. 
pRODUCE 
of 
ELMS, 


M-1"NU-T-E-$” Pray, 
forty feet of faleable timber ; worth a ſhilling 
a foot — — 2 0 0 

16 fencing poſts and rails, at 4%. — 54 
9 feet of cord wood, at 10g. i 
8888 pray faggot | | — 1 2 4 


Le: I 0 0 
Theſe trees ſtand not quite eight yards 


rom each other: ; conſequently, each may 

be faid to occupy two rods or ſquare perches 
of land; and their produce, an w acre, a year, 
ſy be eaſily calculated. 


From the almoſt uniform ſize of the rings, 


theſe elms appear to have been ſtill in full 

: growth ; and might, perhaps, have continued 
Os ten or twenty years longer ; 3 provided the 

x diſtance between them would have admitted 
air and headroom. But their tops already 1 in- 
ter fered, and their roots, in all probability, 
had reached each other: it is therefore un- 


likely that they ſhould long have continued 


to make a ſimilar progreſs ; and a doubt, per- 
15 haps, whether they would have long paid for 
LANDROOM. The foil is a rich loam, on 
brick earth. 'T he fituation low, and kreened 
on the north, 


MaRren 
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135 
| Maxcu 5. Counted the rings of a com- 
mon POPLAR. The number is fifty. The 
diameter, at the butt, two feet three inches ; : 


at ten feet high, twentyfour inches. 


The laſt ten years, it has grown. very flow- 


| by: its increaſe, in that time, being not 
more than three inches diameter ; or one and 5 
a half inch in the width of the rings. It had 

therefore grown ten inches and a half, in 


the firſt forty years: or a quarter of a an inch, 


each year. 


This tree is beginning to rot, at the heart. 


: * the lower part of the ſtem, about an inch 
| anda half in diameter is entirely decayed. It 
| has therefore ſtood too long: though, to ap- 
pearance, it was a healthy thriving tree. 
Even ſuppoſing it to have fallen perfectly 
ſound, the increaſe for the laſt ten years has 
been inadequate to its encumbrance, and 
the intereſt of its value at forty years old; 
| at which age it would have paid well for 
1 planting and landroom, T he ſoil is a rich | 
loam : * the fituation moiſt, 
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SALE 
of. - 


TIMBER. 


M:1Nnv 1 E S PLaxr. 


136. 


Makcn 18. Rode to Atherſton, to an 


auction of one hundred and fixtythree oK 


TREES, now ſtanding in MEREVALE woo, 
They were put up to ſale, under theſe 


conditions, The whole to be taken down, 
this ſeaſon: ten percent of the purchaſe 
money to be paid, within three days after 
fale, and ſecurity given, for the remainder ; 
the firſt moiety to be paid, in full, at Lady 
day 1786, and the remaining moiety, at 
 Michaelmas following:; the ground to be 
finally cleared, before Necla 1787: the 
road to beg repaired, by the ſeller: not to 
advance leſs than ten pounds, each bidding; 
and, if no one offer an advance, within foe 
minutes after the laſt bidding, © the aft bidder 
to be the purchaſer, | 
They were put up at three o clock, at 375 
and ſold, a little before f four, at the extraor : 
dinary ſum of 1200). | 
: This lot of trees makes part of. a ook, 
| which caps a bold ſtrongly featured promon- 
. tory, and contains ten times that number of 
trees - ſome of them as valuable, and others 


ſtil 
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ſtill more valuable, than thoſe which were 

ſold, today. 
They are, beyond compar iſon, the talleſt 

oaks I have ſeen. Some of them are ſaid to 


meaſure ſeventy feet, in the ſtem ! 15 eſti- 


mated ſeveral at ſixty. 
One of the largeſt trees, in is lot fold 


wiay, girts, at five feet high, ten feet ; ; and 


its ſtem I eſtimated at forty feet. If it girts 


only eight feet, at twenty feet high, it con- 


tains four tons of timber; which, at three 
pounds a ton, the current price for ordinary 
timber, is twelve pounds. But to ſtand 
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GROWTH 
of | 


THE OAK. 


againſt theſe large trees, there are others. 
which have not twenty feet of timber each, 
and a few that are as“ hollow as churns.” 
The very large trees now ſtand from two 
to three rods aſunder ; but mutt, in their 


youthf ful ſtate, have ſtood in the grove man- 


ner; their ſtems being ſtraight and clean as. 
Weymouth pines. 9 


The 801L a ſhallow loam ; : the SUBSTRA= 


TUM, rx rock. 
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137. 
| Aprir 16. Converſing with two expe- 
rienced woodmen, on THE RISE OF THE 
SAP OF OAK, they were clearly of opinion, 
founded on many years experience in felling 
timber, that the ſap of old trees —_ much 
earlier, than that of young ones. 
In pruning and ſetting up an old oak, with 
a view to ornament, two days ago, the ſap | 
had evidently reached the uppermoſt twigs: 
though the groſsberry is now only foliating, 


= andthe fallow has not yet blowed. 


| Mr. —, a conſiderable timber dealer, 
ſays the ck of the trees, in Merevale Wood, | 
would now run; and the woodmen corro- 


borate this, in ſaying, that they generally 


begin a fortnight ſooner in that Wood (the 
oldeſt in the e than in any | 
other. 5 
This early riſe of 47. in old trees, may 
1 be owing to the veſſels being comparatively 


large and rigid; the bark being leſs elaſtic, 
not embracing the wood ſo cloſely, as that 


of "young. growing trees, which will even | 
burit 


7, 
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burſt this bark, to gain that freedom of cir- 


culation, which, perhaps, in the end, is in- 


jurious to old trees. 


13 z 
ArRIL 10 On Monday laſt, was fold, 


by auction, ſeven hundred and fifty AR 
TREES, ſtanding on. the tem, i in WEEFORD 


PARK. 


The conditions of ſale were to advance 
five pounds at each bidding, two bidders to 
make a fale, The buyer to pay down im- 
mediately five percent, and give ſecurity for 
the remainder : one half of which is to be 
paid, at Michaelmas next, the other half, at 


SALE © 


Midſummer 1786. Theground to be cleared 


by Chriſtmas next ; with, however, liberty 
to let the timber remain on an adjoining 
common, for any further time. To have the 
uſual privilege of making ſawpits, cutting 
turf for charcoal, and, in this caſe, of cutting 
* kidbands :” a dangerous privilege ; ex- 
cept, : as in this inſtance, where chere Is much 
coppice wood to go over. . 
Theſe trees having been previouſly valued, 
for the ſeller, at biyl. were put up at 600l. 
= conſe- 
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conſequently could not be ſold under the 
eſtimate. They fetched 6551. 
It is obſervable, that theſe trees being 


* ſmall butted” and large topped, that is, the 


tops being large in proportion to the ſtems, 


and the BARK being young, and of a good 


quality, it ſold for near one fu, of the whole 


purchaſe : whereas the bark of the © long 
| butted,” {mall topped trees of Merevale, did 
not ſell for more than one tenth of the timber, 
But, in this caſe, the trees were old, and the 
: bark, of courſe, foul, and aN en inferior 
quality, 


139. 


ApRIIL 21. Veſterday came on the ſale, 


by auction, of * 1X OAK TIMBER of STAT- 


FOLD. 
STATFOLD wood, though not extenſive, 


has long been an ornament to this country; 
and its timber has always been conſidered as 
| being of a valuable quality. 


= Its extent is under twenty acres ; 3 its tim- 5 


ber conſiſting chiefly. of oak and aſh : the 
Oaks many of them good trees ;—worth five : 
a fix or even pounds, a tree. : 


t 
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It is obſervable, that the beſt oaks ſtand 
on the ſouth and ſouthweſt quarters; the 
north lide being principally aſh, Sce vol. i. 7 


p. 67. and MIN. 166. 


How deceitful are the appearances. of 
woods! This Wood appears to the eye, at a 


diſtance, as well as on a nearer view, to be 4 


large oak wood. Vet, at preſent, the eighteen 
or twenty acres contain only four hundred 
and fiftytwo trees, large and ſmall : not more 5 
than twenty to twentyfve trees, an acre; 
the whole being not more than adequate to 


the building of one fourth of a ſeventy four 


: gun ſhip ! 1 * 


This Wood, ſo far as can ks judged from 
he number of i its years g growths, i is about one 
hundred. and fifty years old: the trees, in 
general, wear the appearance of being full : 
by grown, —ſome few of them verging W 


decay: the whole, as a crop, bein 8 a ripe, 


and fit to be harveſted. 
The conditions of fale were theſe: i 


12 5 Two bidders to make a ſale. 


2. No advance leſs than five pounds, t to 


be. conkidered a as a bidding, 


Zee PLANTING ad 1 Onnantnt: Diviſion . 


. oobLAxps; Introductory Remarks, i 
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MINUTE PLANT, 


3. No perſon advancing five pound, 
within ve minutes, after the laſt bidding, 


the laſt bidder to be the buyer. 


4. The purchaſer to pay down ten percent 
of the purchaſe money, and give immediate 


ſecurity, if required, for the remainder; or 
the lot, for want of ſuch depoſit or ſecurity, 
to be put up, again, to ſale : one half of the 
remaining purchaſe money to be paid on or 


before the 25th December next, and the 


other moiety on or before 2908 derem 


1786. 
. The- coal wood to be. burnt in the 


: wood, &c.; the purchaſer having liberty of 
cutting turf, alſo of making ſawpits, | in theſe | 
places. The ground to be entirely cleared, | 
before Chriſtm nas 1786, 


There having been, a few years ago, 3 


deliberate valuation made of theſe trees, the | 
ſeveral lots were, in common prudence, put 
up at near their eſtimated value; it having 
been previouſly declared, that no bidder 
ſhould be employed on the part of the ſeller; 


but that the {gle ſhould be real, fres, and 


determinate ; 1 declaration, which, when 
bidders are ſufficiently numerous, and uncon- 


nected 
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nected with each other, is, perhaps gene- 
ally, ſound policy, in the ſeller. 


In this inſtance, the biddings were rapid 5 


and ſpirited, almoſt beyond example. 


The four hundred and forty trees fetched 
upwards of three hundred pounds more than 
their eſtimated value. So that gtounding | 

the calculation on the late eſtimate, and al- 

lowing for an increaſed growth of timber, 
they fold at the rate of three guineas to three : 
pounds ten ſhillings a ton, of forty ſeet of 


timber. | 
The BARK of this timber was eſtimated a at 


about one ſeventh of what the timber fold 


for. See min. 138. 


The timbermen of this country, as well as 
the tanners, ſeem well acquainted with the 
QUALITIES of BARK; which varies m much 
in value. The rough © heavy” (that is, 
thick) bark of the Jem. of old timber is 
_ eſteemed of a bad quality. On the contrary, 
[-:- the * fleſhy,” * light“ (that i is, thin) bark 
of youth ſul growing ſtems, arid of well grovn 


= tops, is deemed of a good quality. Bark, 


ffs 
139. 


_ 
ruin 


try 


. 
BARK. 


| however, may be too light, too thin, too 


: young, ſo as to ſhrink too much i in dryiog. 


But 
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But the PRICE oF BARK varies more, in 


reſpect to /ituation, than intrinſic gqrality, 


At TAMwoRTH, it is, now, worth forty 


ſhillings, a ton. At ATHERSTON, only nine 
miles diſtant, it will not fetch more than 
thirty ſhillings, or a guinea and a half, a ton, 
A large parcel was fold lately, in Wan- 
WICKSHIRE, at twentyfive ; and in SHROYP- 
SHIRE it may, now, be bought for twenty 
ſhillings, a ton: differences which doubt. 
leſs ariſe, in the. different proportions, be. 
tween the quantity of leather tanned, and 
the quantity of timber fallen, in the ſeveral 
fituations : the CARRIAGE of BARK bearing s 
a conſiderable proportion to its ori iginal v alue. 


140. 


Apr 21. The purchaſers of the MER - 


VALE TIMBER began to ſell, yeſterday : 


although the groſsberry has barely foliatcd, 
and che hawthorn but aj beginning to open. 
And i it is the opinion of experienced timber- 
men, that ſome of the trees in Statſold Wood : 
(about fifty years younger) would likewiſe 


Query. 
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Query, is this ety riſe of ſap owing to 
the ſpecific nature of the trees of this diſtrict? 


or to the nature of the ſoil or climature? or 
are woodmen, in other diſtricts, ignorant as 
to the circumſtance of the bark of old trees 


| running, fo much earlier, than that of younger 
wood? 


It is obſervable, that young trees, and 
even the young wood of old trees, retain 


the leaves, longer, than the older branches 
of aged trees: the ſap, having, perhaps, a leſs 


free circulation, neither riſes nor falls, fo 


| rapidly, as it does in old wood ; in which 


the ducts are become large, and j in which : 


the fleſh” of the bark may have Loſt, in 


8 great part, its elaſticity. | 


24k. 


APRIL 21. This: " LAG is' a common 5 
blemiſh of timber trees, in this country ; © 
defect which I do not remember to have 


met with in any other; unleſs it be included, 


elſewhere, i in that of HAK EV. It is a cleit, 
or rift, reaching ſometimes from the top to 
the bottom of the ſtem, and, perhaps, to 


near its center. 


3 4 


TUE LAG. 
= 


TOWER. - | 
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THE LAG 
| TIMBER, 


* 155 
SAP. 


MINUTES Prany, 
This defect is believed to be cauſed, by 


froſt, No other ground, however, is pro- 
duced for this opinion, than the evidence of 
an old man, who lives (or lived) in the 
neighbourhood of SUTTON PARK (in which 
the © lag” is very prevalent *), and who ſays 
that, in the hard froſt,” he has, in the 
night, heard the trees burſt, with reports a. 
loud as thoſe of guns ! and that, on exami- 
nation, he has found cracks in them, large 
enough to thruſt in his hand. 1 


If this be a fact, it is an intereſting one, 


lt is, at leaſt, probable ; and is, indeed, the 
only rational account that, perhaps, can be | 
given of this, too well aſcer tained effect ** 


. 


ARI 47. Two of the purchaſers of the 
E STATFOLD Oaks began felling, today, 
"The. tops run perfectly well; but the 
lower parts of tlie ſterns move with difficulty. 
E | 8 This | 
= Different 8 varying much as to this Alete. 1 
7 publiſh this Minute to bring forward a fa in Na- 


tural Hiſtory, which otherwiſe, perhaps, might not have 
come before the public. The circumſtance accounting (vr | 


14 was Fhated to me, by Mr. SHEASBY of Tamworth, 
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This may ſeem a paradox. Yet the fact is 
ſo notorious that an old bark peeler will have 
it, the ſap enters at the top. 


The buds are juſt beginning to fol the 
ſmall twigs are full of ſap: and no wonder 


they are ſo; for the buds not being yet 


opened, the ſap has yet no vent, and there i . 
of courſe, a ſurcharge, This SURCHARGE 
neceſſarily takes place at the EXTREMITIES 
of the BovGns; which might be termed 
the bottom of the CONTAINING VESSEL ; 
while the roots and the ſtem might be faid 


to act the part of a tunnel, down which the 
55 collected by the W 18 e *. 


Mar 1 This morning, ſpeat fome time, 
in STATFOLD WOOD. 5 


In one ſet of workmen, there are nine 
FELLERS to ſeven PEELERS ! and, in an- : 
other, three fellers to four or five peelers. 
But“ ſtocking '—ſee vol. i. p. 69. — requires 
a greater proportion of fellers than axefalling, 2 


in the more uſual way. 


Vor. II. N Vf. 


* The 8 of the ſide ſhoots of the de ſo· | 


lating before the top of the tree, accords with this theory. 


METHOD 


TIUMBER 


142. 
11 


S AP. 


x ©.4 wa 2 * 
3 — ů oo ee OH et 3 


of 


1 N U T n Por 


The minutiæ of sroC KINO are theſe: the 
horizontal roots having been bared with 


mattock, are cut through with falling axe; 


| {fee as above) z—and one end of a rope 
having been previouſly, or while the ſurface 

roots were cutting, fixed judiciouſly to x 
bough i in the head of the tree, and the other 
end to the bottom of a neighbouring tree, in 
a proper direction, the tap and other down. 

ward roots (if not very large) are broken off, 
by means of this purchaſe; ; tearing c out th: 
crown of the root entire. 

Much judgment and eim ien are 
requiſite in letting down large ſpreading trees. 
Two of thoſe already fallen are much injured, 

by rents below the crowns, and a third 1 


I cleft ha alfway down the ſtem, by 1 in yjudiciou 


management. 5 
The miſchief 18 ſometimes done, by 2 
| Goreading bough, catching a ſtanding tree; 
but, more freqdently; by a heavy arm falling 
uppermoſt, and daſhing to one fide, when the 
tree takes the ground. The worſt rent (of 
a a valuable tree) Was cauſed by two boughs, 
ſtanding forkwiſe; one of them daſhing to 
one ſide, the other to the oppoſite fide of the 
” ſtem, while a third took the ground: 


"The 


55 
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The preventive 1s to cut off the dangerous 
boughs, while the tree is ſtanding: an ex- 
pedient which has a doubly good effect; as 


it not only guards againſt the ſplitting, but 


inclines the tree to fall, with greater cer- 
tainty, toward the defired point. 


A log of wood; judiciouſſy placed at the 
foot of the falling tree, aſſiſts in giving it a 


proper bias. And wedges, driven in behind, 
have a ſimilar effect. 


It is very obſervable, that the nen trees, 
of this wood, have the ſmalleſt tap roots: 


their horizontal roots being numerous, and 
lying up to the ſurface; While the ſtunted 


| 291 
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METHOD 


of 


FELLINx G 


inferior trees have tap or downward roots, 


hing deep in the ground; with few hori- 5 
zontal nes. 2 
In this inſtance, the TOPSOLL. is good. 


with a meagre, gravely, yellow loam, for 


the SUBSOIL, 


Theſe ſtunted trees are an evidence that, 


| in ſituations where the ſubſoil is of an inferior 
quality, oaks, though raiſed from the acorn 
in the place where they are intended to grow 
up, ſhould be TAPPED. See NoRFOLK, 
MIN, 36. VF 


4 


3 1 e 


TRAINING 


MINUTES Pram 


One of the largeſt trees, in this wood, i; 
much depreciated, by having its ſtately ſtem 
fouled and rendered coarſe, by rotten and 
ſmall boughs, ſticking out of it, from top to 
bottom. Its purchaſer allows it would have 
been worth more, by two guineas, had the 
ſtem been clean. One hour's work, or Half 
that labor, beſtowed upon it, a hundred and 
twenty years ago, would have n this de- 
ſirable quality. 7 : 
What a miſtaken dew. as e trees 
| ſhould not be touched with a PRUNIN G 1N- 
STRUMENT |! Tt is injurious, no doubt, to 


| take off principal boughs, after the tree is 


full grown, or even in the latter ſtages of its 


. growth ; but to ſuffer the ſtem, while young, 
do remain foul with dead ſtumps, and final 


| branches, i is unpardonable, 


144. 


Mar 14. The falling of the Mer REVALE 
| TIMBER (ſee MIN. 136.) was finiſhed, yeſter- 
e Scarcely one tree, in ten, fell with a 
b perfectly ſound butt! Many of them are 


hollow at the center, a conſiderable way up; 
and 


W. 


ty 
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and the entire ſtems are, of courſe, tainted ! 
How injudicious, to ſuffer timber to ſtand 
thus to waſte | i - 

The length of this timber is extraordinary. 


1 0. 


GROWTH 


of 


A large-gir ting tree meaſures fixty feet to THE OAK» 


the firſt bough ; with: a continuation of up- 
right ſtem, near ten feet more! 


Though theſe trees ſeemed to ſtand well 
e bund, they have, or have had, very 


ſtrong downward roots; though the ſub- 


ſtratum be rock. But the fiſſures of this 


were probably their beſt ſupport. 


Counted the rings of one of theſe trees, 
about thr ec feet diameter, at the butt, and 
two, at the girting place; and ran over thoſe 


4 0 1 
of 


THE OAK. 


of another tree. As nearly as could be diſ- 


tinguiſhed, TWO HUNDRED RINGS. 


It is obſervable, that, in ſeveral of theſe 
trees, a core, of about ten years growth, has 


ſhrunk, and ſeparated from the more outward 


rings. Have they been tranſplanted from a 
5 5 ſoil, or a more genial ſituation, when 


of that growth on 


U3 May 
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PRACTICE 
in 


PLANTING. 


M i N Ur PLANT, 


146. 


May 25. | Began TAKING vp and 


PLANTING (in a ſmall ſcreen plantation 
the 3th of April: having been kept back, 
f until that time, . the untowardneſs of the 


. weather. 


| Remove THE PLANTS, from the nur⸗ 


ſery ground to the plantation, about a quat- 


ter of a mile diſtant, upon A SLEDGE, boarded 


. at” the bottom, and furniſhed with ſide. 
boards: an implement moſt uſeful in this 
intention. 

In PLANTING, filled! in 1 ſach part of the 
| mold, as was requiſite to raiſe the given plant | 
to a proper height; and, to endeavour to 


counteract the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, threw 


4 pail, of water, upon | the mold thus returned, 

: into each hole; f ſtirring up the earth and 
water ; ; and ſetting the plant upon this pre- 
an pared bed: then filled i in dry mold; work- 
e ing it among the roots, with the HAND Lz 
5 at the ſame time, moving the Plant gently 


by 


* The PADE is a dangerous tool 1 to be uſed, as it £79 


frequently 1 is, within the pit, after the plant i is ſet in. 


„, ADAM counties ws || 


by giving its top a circuitous motion, to let 146. 7% 
in the mold, more eee et . 1 


fibers. 1 PLANTING. | in 
The roots belos thus bedded, and wholly 
covered with mold, it was preſſed down 
pretty hard, with the foot, and another pail . 
of water poured round the out/ide of the pit; 
covering up the wetted ſurface, with the re- 
mainder of the mold; rounding it gently to 
the ſtem; and leaving a ring, correſponding 5 
with the outer margin of the pit, to catch 
the rain, or to receive, if . the future 
waterings. | 8 
April „ The ſun continuing clear, 
and the wind parching, I did not venture =_— FD. 
expoſe the roots of the plants to the wry but 4" 
employed the workmen in PREPARING 8 5 
PITS; by returning part of the mold, ſo as | 
to raiſe the bottoms high enough, on a par. . i 
to ſet the plants upon; and throwing A PAIL i 
or WATER, into each. 
April 1 The day being cloudy, 1 went A 
on with planting, in the prepared . 5 1 
n breaking the glaſſy ſurface, left by the l 
water upon the top of the mold, I found it 9 
in a deſirable ſtate: mellow and moiſt, with- * 
out being 8 glutinous 6 1 had feared from — 
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PRACTICE 


1 
PLANTING, 


10 NM 3 N U TE PLAXT, 


the appearance of the ſurface it woull have 


been), or at all adheſive; it having acquired, 


by the water paſſing OR | it, no degree of 
; tenacity. 


Rounded the der of the a 
bottom of the pit and, on this little ſwell 
or hillock, ſet the plant (the roots naked): 
covered the roots, with prepared mold, from 
the next hole; and this, with dry mold 
pouring water round the outſide; filling up 
the pit with dry mold; and leaving a ring 
as before. - 
April 13. 37 1 way of! improving upon thi 
management, 1 filled the unplanted holes, 
almoſt full to the top, and gave each an- 
other pail of water; in order to get a ſuffi⸗ 
ciency of prepared mold, to bed the roots in; 


as well as to moiſten, more effectually, the 


ſides of the pits, and thereby g give a general 
c coolneſs and moiſture to the entire region 
of the roots. 5 
April 23. Fixisnzp PLANTING, — du- 
ring a continuance of dry : air and ſunſhine, 
accompanied with a cold, piercing, briſk, 
north wind. Nevertheleſs, ſome pines, 
: moved in this air, are now as. healthy and 


vigorous, as the reſt of the Plantation. 


: The | 
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The PROCESS of the LATTER PLANTING 
the holes 


was nearly the ſame, as the firſt: 


Oy 


146. 


in 


PRACTICE | 


were previouſly filled, threefourths full, and  PLAN'TING. | 


watered, ſufficiently, to give moiſt mold 


enough to ſet the plants on, and enough to 


bed their roots in — TIRE OVER TIRE; 
ſpreading the roots and fibers, nearly hori- 


zontally; ſome what dipping. 


This, for NAKED ROOTS, appears to be as 
nach as can be accompliſhed. When BALLS 


or EARTH Can be transferred from the nur- 


ſery to the plantation (as was the caſe with 
many of thoſe tranſplanted), moiſtened mold 
to ſet them on is only wanted: then filling in 
dry earth, and finally treading and watering. 
A ſtrong evidence, i in favor of WATERING 
THE PITS, BEFORE PLANTING, appeared 
in digging freſh holes, two or three feet from 
the outſide of thoſe which had previouſly 
been planted in; the ſoil being moiſt, and 
in good order for working, even at this diſ- 
tance, quite up to the ſurface! And reflect- 
ing on this incident, it ſtrikes me, that, pro- 
| vided the holes be filled in, high enough, to 
receive the plants, and ſufficiently watered, 
it may not be neceſfary to bed the roots in 
wet mold. Dy mold works better i in among 
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' GEN. ORS. 


on 


PREPARING 
_ THE PITS, 


M 1 N U T * 3 PrAur. 


the fibers; and if the plant be ſet imme 


diately upon wet ſoil, it is very evident, from 
this and other inſtances of a ſimilar kind, 


that the moiſture will quickly riſe above the 
region of the roots; even to the very ſurface; 
as, on examination, it has Fvigently done, 1 in 


every planted hole. 


In deſperate caſes, it may be neceſſary TI 


apply paſte, immediately to the fibers; but, 
perhaps by well rooted plants, which have not | 
been too long out of the ground, may not, 
though naked of mold, require it, 


The practice of WATERING THE MOLD 


| BEFORE PLANTING, in the manner I have 


done this ſeaſon, is perhaps new. I have 


never met with the idea, either in theory or 


2 practice: a circumſtance the more remark- 


able, as it ſeems to ſet the dryneſs of the ſea 


fon, the dread of planters, at defiance, 


The principal difference, to the planter, 


between a dry and a moiſt ſeaſon, is evidently 
this. In the latter, the ſcil of the plantation 


5 is ſufficiently cool, and maiſt, for the purpoſes 


af vegetation : not partially moiſt, above; nor 
in a ſtate of mud, about the roots (as it is 
in the ordinary method of watering holes); 
put uniformly moiſt : not only in the region 
= LIT e of 


one LOL ENS GOP NTIES. 


of the roots, but below them : the humidity, 


there lodged, being drawn up, leiſurely, 
through the ſoil, by the action of the atmo- 
ſphere upon the ſurface; furniſhing the 


roots, in its aſcent, with a uniform and natu- 
ral ſupply of cooLNEss and MOISTURE ; both 


of which, perhaps, are requiſite to a full 
fupply of ſap. 


On the contrary, i ina dry ſeaſon, this re- | 
quiſite degree of coolneſs and moiſture of ſoil | 
is wanted ; and it appears to. be an evident ; 
duty of the planter, to ſupply the deficiency ; 
which, in moſt caſes, he may, at an incon- 
ſiderable expence,—comparatiyely with the 
advantage of planting, om” a moral cer- 45 


tainty of ſucceſs. 


In theory, at leaſt, it is good, 8 


Ph reſult, at preſent, of this year's practice, 1 182 


ſtrong evidence of the theory being well 


founded. Such ſtrength of vegetation, from 


freſh planted trees, I do not remember to 
have obſerved. The ſhopts of the WE V- 
MOUTH PINES and the BALM or GILEAD 
FIRS Arc extraordinary ; and the oAks, al- 
though they are badly rooted, having ſtood | 
| ſome years too long in the nurſery, ſince their 
being tranſplanted, and | although they were 
pale 
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I believe it is) in this way. 

: plant be removed, before the approach of 
ſpring, the atmoſphere, whoſe action, indu- 

Wal. Sives motian ta the  fap of trees i, 
Fs 5 . 

* The practice of e part of 4 vine into a 
ee n the reſt i in the Common Air, is itſelf 4 


M 1 S : : PLanr, 


expoſed to the air and brought eight or nine 
miles with naked roots, are now making 
ſtrong ſhoots. 
worſt : but they were moved at a critical 
time; juſt as they had begun to break out 
into lea; and were, in that ſtate, brought 
three miles, with roots naked of mold. 


The rarcnes thrive the 


TR AININ G. Some conſiderable ſhare of 


| ſucceſs, in ranſranting; evidently depends 


on judicious PR UNING : not oy before, but 
AFTER PLANTING. 
In Norfolk, I obſerved, chat hedges cut 


| when they were in full ſap-the buds ſwel- 
ling and nearly ready to burſt out into leaf 
made ſtronger ſhoots from the ſtools, than 
thoſe cut while the ſap was down (fee Nox- 
FALK, MIN. 34.). Young hedge plants, too, 
I have obſerved, never ſucceed better, than 
when they are planted in a ſimilar ſtate. 


I account for this intereſting fact (for ſuch 


- prom. 


If the body of a 


178. 
has 


up! 


thi 
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has only the ſtumps of the ſtools to act upon. 
But, if the entire plant be permitted to remain 
upon the roots, the influence of the atmo- 


ſphere; which, according to Dr. HaLEs, and 


expoſed to it, is infinitely greater, than in 


the former caſe. The entire root is ſet to 

| work; every fibril is brought into act ion; 
and the ſapveſſels are, of courſe, diſtended. 

But before any part of che ſap is exhauſted, 

the top is ſevered, and the whole force of the 

| roots, already full of the nurturing fluid, is 

ſpent on the protruſion of young thoots from 


| the ſtools. 
By a parity of reaſoning, if; on TRANS- 


| PLANTING a deciduous tree, the whole of the 
branches and twigs be left untouched, until 2, 
| the roots are brought into action, and the 
veſſels of the body cf the plant be diſtended, 
and filled with lap; and if, in this critical 


ſtate of the plant, two thirds, for inſtance, 


of the leafbearing wood be removed, the en- 
| tire force of the roots, with the ſap already 
raiſed for the uſe of the whole plant, will, 
in this caſe, be expended on one third of it. 
Another idea (likewiſe new I believe) has 
occurred to. me. In pruning plants for tranſ- 
Plantin 8. 
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moſt probably, is in proportion to the ſurface 
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planting, it is cuſtomary to take off the 
branches, cloſe to the ſtem; a practice, | 
which, in ſetting up ſtationed trees, is always 


proper; but which, applied to removed 
plants, either at the time or ſoon after plant- 


ing, appears to be erroneous, For, let the 


ſucceſs of a removed plant be what it may, 


its vigor being greatly checked, through 
the loſs of its feeding fibers, its exertions, 


immediately after removal, are of courſc 


leſs forcible, than they are a few years af- 
terward; when a freſh ſet of feeding fibers 
being formed, the plant thereby gains poſſeſ. 
fion of the ſoil, and a degree of eſtabliſhment 
in its new ſituation. | 
The firſt year after removal, e in ge- 
neral and in a common ſeaſon, have barely 
nouriſhment enough to preſerve life, and 
none for the cicatrization of wounds; which, 


if made at the time of remoyal, have one year, 


at leaſt, to lie open. On the contrary, if at 
the time of removal, the fide branches be 
Only ſhortened, to check their growth, and 
_ relieve the plant, not taken off, cloſe, fo as to 
> wound the ſtem, they become inſtrumental. 
in ſtrengthening the lower part of the ſtem; 
which, in a few years, from its encreaſed vi- 


gor, 
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gor, and encreaſed proportion of | ſize, is 
enabled to heal the wound left by the re- 
moval of the ſtump, perhaps, the firſt year. 


Under this idea, a principal part of the 
OAKS were pruned, by taking off the ſmalleſt 


twigs and d2cayed ſtumps, only, cloſe to the 
ſtem; leaving the larger branches, with 
which theſe ,aukward lanka abound, ſome 


inches long, according to their reſpective 
ſituations on th ze ſtem; leaving the lower - 


moſt, though clote to the round; longeſt, 
and ſhortening them, conically, up to the 
leader; carefully removing every. leading 
ſhoot and end bud ; except the apex of the 


main leader. 1 | 1 


The PIN H TRIBE I invariably lightened 


of the extremities of their lower ; beughs ; 


which, on molt of the plants, were ſingularly 
abundant ; eſpecially on the SPRUCE FIRS;. 


ſome of which were neatly in a globular form: 


it was difficult, or impotlible, to come near 
enough the roots, to take them up properly, 

without ſhortening the lower boughs ; upon 
which the nouriſhment of the plants having 
been expended, their upward progreſs had 
been Saw. 


I was. 
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I was cautious, however, not to fake them 
off, too near the ſtem; leſt they might, by 


PINE TRIBE, bleeding too much, weaken the plants. But 


the experience of this year has ſhewn me, 
that I might have been lefs cautious, with 
oreater propriety. The WEYMOUTH PINES, 
which bled the moſt, make remarkably fine 
ſhoots, and this, though they were moved 
without earth to their roots, and notwith- 
ſtanding ſome of them were badly rooted. _ 
The branches of the LARCRHESs I have key! 
ſhortening, from time to time,, as neceſſity 
ſeemed to require, until ſome of them have 
not a twig left on their ſtems, fix inches in 
Tength: yet every PRUNING had obviouſly its 
good effect. 3 5 

To the credit of WATERING THE Hol rs, 
BEFORE, and PRUNING THE PLANTS, AF- 
TER PLAN rING, there f is not, yet, a dead 
plant. | 


Junk 
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148. 


JuNE 6. What a difficult ſeaſon the laſt 


, &c. 
&c.* how ſickly the appearance of freſh 
plantations. The PINVE TRIBE, eſpecially 


has been, for planting. At— 


the WEYMoUTHs, are “ as red as foxes.” 


How much is due to the watering of the mold. 8 
| In plantation A, there 1s not yet a colored 


i 8 885 ＋ 


149. 
Jons 6. There are not, I apprebiend, leſs 


than a thouſand acres of oak timber, now 


ſtanding, 1 in NEEDWOoD FOREST. A quan- 


tity of which few other foreſts of the Kingdom 


Can at preſent boaſt. 


SWILCAR OAK, the father of this foreſt, ; 


girts, at five feet high, twentyone feet. The 


Vox. II. * f lower | 


* 860 note page 82. Ts 5 


+ April 1786. The plantations of —, conſl 1-rably | 
_ Extenſive, were cut off, almoſt entirely. The ground was 
replanted, laſt autumn; and, through the ſeverity of the 
winter, many of the plants are now cut off, a ſecond | 
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been eſtimated at $1XTY POUNDS. 


"= theſe woods; including ſome large trees. 
Counted the rings of one which is ſound at 
the butt. The number, as nearly as I could 

aſcertain it, Two UUNDRED. But the laſt 
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lower ſtem, ten feet clear. The whole height, fo 
about fixtyfive: the extent of arm, Tortyhye eo 
feet. Rs W 
a «BAGoT PARK are ſome noble oaks: WW Iv 
many of them haſtening down the ſtage of 
decay! There are ſeveral trees which are, or Ty 
have been, worth twenty pounds a. tree. 
I meaſured one, which, I unde, land, goes 
by the name of SIR WALTER' S WALKING #h; 
STAFF, and which girts, at fix feet high, Low 
ſixteen feet. The lower ſtem, nearly clear MW che 
of boughs, I eſtimated at thirtyfive feet; an WW yg 
upper one, at fifteen ; and the entire © height 35 
at ſeventyfve feet. 1 


Suppoſing this tree girts twelve feet, in db tim 


girting place of the entire ſtem, it contains 80 
four kandred and fifty feet of timber; which gro 
at four pounds a load, is fortyfive pounds: 1 
the outſide value of this tree, for ordinary nete 
uſes. For particular purpoſes, it may be I the 


worth FIFTY PCUNDs. It is aid to have | bee; 


There has been, lately, a fall of timber i in 


„„ > 


| timber. 
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forty or fifty years growths are fo thin, I 
could not count them with certainty; though 


with ſufficient accuracy to ground the fol- 


bwin g calculations; 


The girt of this tree, i in the girting place, 


is nine feet, the diameter of which is ſome- 


| what more than thirtyfour inches. 
The eſtimated GROWTH, in this part, is 
| thirty inches diameter, during the FIRST 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS; and four i in- 
ches (two inches chick) in the LAST FIFTY | 


YEARS. 


The length of the ſtem i is twentytwo feet. | 

| The CONTENTS, of the whole, 110 feet of 
The contents, of the firſt 150 years : 
growths, 85 feet; leaving 2 5 feet for the 

| growth of the laſt 50 years. 
Therefore, although the encreals. af ta a- 
| meter has been comparatively ſmall, during 
| the laſt fifty years, the encreaſe of timber has 


been nearly as great, as in the firſt ſtages. 


But ſuppoſing this tree had been taken 
down, at one hundred and fifty years old, it 
would, at two ſhillin g a foot, have produced OY 
the intereſt of 


eight pounds ten ſhillings: 


which would have amounted, in the courſe 5 


ef * years, to more than reger pounds; 
5 beſide 
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aſſert, and I apprehend with more truth on 


MIN Urn m 


beſide the uſe of the land, R during that time. 


Whereas the tree, at that rate, is now worth 
only eleven pounds. 


December 1789. Theſe calculations, and 


inferences, are not intended to excite a ſpirit 
of felling timber, prematurely; a ſpirit which 


is already too prevalent; but to endeavour to 


aſcertain the PROPER AGE OF FELLING ; it 
being an incontrovertible fact, that, in point 
of utility, public and private, the crime of 
ſuffering timber to ſtand, too long, is inf- 
nitely greater, than that of cutting it down, 
before it has attained its full growtn. 


In the latter caſe, there is no 20afle; the 


intereſt of money, and the ſucceeding ſhoots, 
or the uſe of the land, ſtand againſt the los 
of growth of timber. But, in the former, the 
principal, intereſt, afterſhoot, and uſe of the 
land are all thrown away: fo that the com- 
munity, as well as the proprietor, are loſers 
by the management. In the one caſe, cutting 
part before it be fit, may ſave other trees 
which are more fully grown; but, in the 
7 other, the whole is loſt. hs 


There are men who ſay that « truth ought 
not to be ſpoken at all times: while others 


their 


— 2 


os ow ix - 
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their fide, that “ facts are always valuable.“ 


For although a few men may make a bad uſe 


of them; men, in general, will apply them 


to a better purpoſe. 


With reſpect to $H1P TIMBER, the only 


article by which the community can probably 
ſuffer in a premature fall of timber, it is of 
much too great importance, in this iſland, to 
be left to the Caprice of ſentiment, and the 
ſecretion of facts! 


It avails not to nurſe up SEAMEN, unleſs 


: there ſhall be hereafter, on a certainty, SHIPS 
to employ them. If the sTATE Or THE 
' Navy be a fit ſubject of enquiry, ſurely the 
STATE OF SHIP TIMBER is of Tall more ra- 
dical importance. 
But leaving the PRESERVATION OF SHIP 
; TIMBER to thoſe whom it moſt immediately 
concerns, we will proceed to conſider 
TIMBER TREES, as a x ſpecies of PRIVATE 


PROPERTY. 


It does not ie that, becunts | it is wrong : 

. to ſuffer timber to ſtand to waſte, it is right 

- to take it down, before it be ſufficiently = 
; grown, for the purpoſe of SHIP BUILDING, 
It is not overgrown, but ſtout. growing tim ” 


ber. which i 18 fit for that purpoſe. 
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Timber is ſeldom cut down, prematurely, 


AGE but by the neceſſitous; or by thoſe who have c 

TELLING 8 J 2 

Tron... only temporary poſſeſiion of their reſpective y 
eſtates. And what argument can Prevail, f. 


With this claſs of proprietors? 3 
Another claſs (and I truſt by mich the c 
largeſt) is compoſed of thoſe, who, conſi- * 
dering their timber, merely, as a profitable 
part of their ſeveral eſtates, take it down, 
whenever it becomes FULL GROWN, and a 
FAIR OPPORTUNITY offers. 


A third clas of proprietors of timber con- t! 

fits of thoſe, who, through falſe pride, falle 1 

car, or falſe economy, ſuffer their timber to 4 

tand, till it be ovERGROWN : and if I have "AD 

any other motive for publiſhing g the foregoing fi 

Minutes, on the ages of timber trees, than 

that of recording facts, it is the defire of a 

placing, in its proper light, the prot vedent tt 

| management of this claſs of proprietors; 5 

and, at the ſame time, to endeavour to forin 5 

1 juſt ideas of a ſubject, which has not, here- 3 

85 tofore, been brought before the public; but 1 |} 

Which is preeminentiy entitled to a public 5 
diſcuſſion. . 
This : 

* 1 freak ſolely of TIMBER, in RECLUSE SITUATIONS: 

=, not of ORNAMEN TAL TREES, nor even of ſmall PLOT'S of | le 


5 eco. AXD, bs PIC IURABLE SITUATIONS, 
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This ſubje& having been rendered, in a 
conſiderable degree, familiar to me, by many 
years obſervation and practice, I will here 


ſet down what appears to me the PROPER 


AGES OF FELLING the four following ſpe- 


cies of timber : _ | 

PopL an, from thirty 1 to fifty years old. 
EL M, from fifty to a hundred. p 
Asu, from fifty to a hundred. 
Oar, from one hundred to two hundred. 
Very much depends on $ITUATION ;—on 


the SOIL and $UB$011.,—in which trees are 
rooted. On dry abſorbent ſoils, the oak and 
the elm, at leaſt, are obſerved to go off, 
much ſooner, than i in cooler more retentive f 

ſituations *. 1 
00 IIITESS woob—a dry loam with 
a | ings ſubſoil, —we find the AK going faſt 
to decay, at two hundred years old. In 
B AGOT'S PARK, a cooler ſituation, it is ſound, | 
but unprofitable, at that age. In STATFOL D - 
woon, perhaps a ſtill co9/er ſpot, it is ſound, : 
profitable, and wearing every appearance of 
: being! in a fit ſtate to be taken down, at the 


* 4 is age 


For W on the E124, for GrocesrERSIRE, 


lect. EDER] TIMBER, 
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age of a hundred and fifty years. See further 
remarks on this ſubject, in min. 166, See 
alſo MIN. 133, 134, 135, and 144. 


156. 


Jux: E. The oAk (as well as the appletree) 
has, this year, ſuffered, in ſome ſitvations, 
nearly as much from an inſect, which is bred 
in the leaves, as it did Laſt year, by the | 

chafer. 
Duoung woods, i in every part of the diſtrict, 
are, now, as brown as they were, in winter. 
5 But ld woods have moſtly eſcaped ; and even 
in young woods, a tree is, here and there, 
partially left. 
The trees now ſwarm with the flies, (of IJ 
the order HEMIPTERA) juſt releaſed from 
the chryſalis ſtate. The ſize nearly that of 
. the common horſe fly, but ſomewhat longer: 
two orange- colored, ſemicruſtaceous wings, 


above, with a pair of trar ſparent ones, re- 


ſembling thoſe of the houſe fly, beneath 
MEM: A cammon infect * *. | 


Jux 


Bat, veglecting ta preſerve a ſpecimen of it, I have 
- not been a 8822 to o identify i its ſpecies. Tr 
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151. 


Juxe 26. 1 lately (old a parcel of cord - 
wood, to a woolcomber, who employed a 
poor old man, to burn it for him, on the ſpot, 


at eightpence a quarter, and board! which, 


however, did not coſt him much. The poor 
devil had ſometimes bread, and ſometimes 
«hceſe, and ſometimes neither, with ſeldom 
any thing but water to drink. 


His lodging coſt him nothing, He built 
himſelf a hut, with ſlabs and ſods: a cone, 
| ſeven feet wide, at the baſe, on the inſide ; 
and four feet high, in the center: placed on 
the northſide of the hearth, with an opening 


toward it and the ſouth, The floor divided 
5 by a long log; one ſide littered with ſtraw, 
for a lodging room; the other furniſhed with 


(a joke bg, . a gang room. A Gul 
bitch was his guard: locks and bolts of 


courſe unneceſlary, 


How few are the 60 "eceffiries of life ! * 


| the real wants of mankind ! ! When did they, 


or where do they now, ! in a lower ſtate 


of © r than this? N 
The 
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v. OD. 


MI | N UT" E W Pin 


The METHOD op © BURNING Was fimi- 
lar to that deſcribe ed in MIN. 127. 
The roots and blocks are placed, in the 


center; the large round wood, next; cover- 


ing with the ſmalleſt and eleaneſt of the 


ſticks; filling every chink, as cloſe as poſſi- 
| ble; placing the convex ſide upward; form- 
ing the heap into an exact ſemi- globe, wich 


a chimney at the pole; at which the pile is 


Fired with the drieſt ſmalleſt pieces; being 
: previoully tiled, or ſcaled, with ſods in- 


verted; with which even the top of the 


chimney, and every other part, js ſolicitouſly 
covered; and the covering as aſſiduouſly re- 
paired, as occaſion renders neceſſary; that as 
| little as poſlible of the inflammable matter 
may eſcape, 


The center undergoes the action of the 


fire, firſt; the outſides or ſkirts of the baſe, 


the laſt; the fire expanding itſelf, leiſurely, 
| to its Cl rcumfterence : a declaration, this, 

that the whole is“ burnt” , 
If it do not bury ſreely, holes are made, 
round the baſe, and in the lower part of the 
pile with a ſtakelike pole, to let in air. I 
the wind blow ſtrong, the fire is care fully 
defended from it, by moveable ſcreens, placed 


on the windward ſide of the pile. 


1 2F'R6 - 


T. 
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The quantity of asnxs, ariſing from a 
charcoal hearth, is confiderable. There has 


been already four cart loads taken up, from 


two ſmall hearths, and a load or two more 
remain. 
6s Cnarcoal ASHES” are in good eſteem, 


here, as a manure; particularly for turneps, 
| and for fining graſs land. They ariſe, prin- 
cipally, from the ſods uſed in covering; but, 
in part, from the bits of coal which break 
off, in raking it out of the aſhes, 


Query, are the aſhes of the ſods improves, 


as a manure, by having been in immediate 
contact with the inflammable principle, in 1 


ſtate of agitation? 


JuLY I. Weeding the young ſhoots from 


the ſtools of one of che hedges, cut down lat 


iprin ov.” 


In a part where 7h leo, nettles, meadowfueet, ; 
bairough, charlock, &c. were numerous and' 
ſtrong, ſo as to have outgrown the ſhoots, 
they are drawn up weak, and have received 


much injury. But, where the ſhoots are vi- 
. e 


MANURE. 1 


W EE DING 


| 315 | [ 1 


HEDGES. 
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 MEEDING 
HEDGES. 


MWTNNY TFT S8 Pranrt, 


: gorous, and the weeds few, the injury yet 


received i is little. 


Hence, young hedges, if very weedy, 
ſhould be weeded twice: if not, this perhaps, 


is the beſt time. 
Great care, I find, is requiſite, in 1 


young hedge ſhoots. They are exceedingly 
brittle ; and a little roughneſs of handling is 
liable to break them off at the ſtub. They 
oughtnot to be pulled aſide; nor to be weeded, 
| over-hand. The weeds ſhould be drawn 
cout at the bottom, by putting the hand, or 


the fingers, in neatly between the ſtubs. 
Moved the thorns (placed as a guard) out 


os of the ditch, with a fork ; trimmed the face 


of the hedgling, with a pruning hook; all 
cutting, with "he fame uſeful inſtrument, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt weeds, in the vacant - 


8 places: drew out the reſt, by hand; went 


over the face again, with the hook; and re- 


turned the thorns into the ditch. 


TP our acres (one hundred and twentyeight 
_ yards) took an old man and a boy, with ſome 
little aſſiſtance, half a day. Moving the 
| thorns was nearly half the labor. One man, 
expert with the hook, would have done the 
Whole, in a day. The coſt about fourpence 
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an acre, or eight yards for a penny. The 
appearance is worth the money, and the uſe, 
ten times the coſt. Yet, perhaps, not one 
fallen hedge in a thouſand, throughout the 
Iland, is weeded. 


37 


152. 


WEEDING 
HEDGES. 


By way of experiment, —LACERATED the xrerw N 


vacant places of the BAN, at the time of 
cutting this hedge; which, through age or 


improper treatment, bas boca this of 
ſtools; they being, in ſome places, three or 


four feet from each other. This was done, 
by running the point of a peck, repeatedly, 
along the face of the bank, in the line of the 
ſtubs; leaving an open gaſh, or drill, three 
or four inches deep, between ſtub and ſtub, 


in two or three different places; finally 
drawing the point of the tool, leiſurely, along 


the bottomof the channel: pulling out the ends 


of the fibers, broken i in making it, to the 
ſurface; In order to receive the benefit of the 


air, ſun, and moiſture the drill may catch; 


and, by that means, encourage the roots, 
with which almoſt all old banks are fur- 
niſhed, to throw out ſuckers into the vacant 


: Places. 
The ſeaſon has been, very much againſt the 


| fuccel of the experiment ; and, on examin- 
ing 


OLD 


HEDGES. 


1 
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RENEWING 


OLD 


| HEDGES. 


PRACTICE | 


in 


| PLANTING, 


remarkable. 
general, have ſhot from ſix to twelve or four- 
teen inches; and the BALM oP GILEAD FIRS, 


full | 


MING TS 8 


Ing the drills, today, I can find only one 

ſucker. This one, however, is agreeably to 
the true intention; ſpringing from an ex- 
: poſed fiber. The ſucker a blackthorn, ſix or 
eight inches high. See MIN. 159. 


154. 


The progreſs of che PINE tribe i 18 not les 
The WEYMOUTH PINES, in 


o fill up theſe vacancies, with Mill greater ROW ; 
I fowed, the enſuing autumn, HAws and HOLLYBERRIES 
In theſe drills, which were then extended from end to end 

oe: of the hedge, | e 


| Pl Avr. 


(See MIN. 146.) Notwithſtand- 
2 ing the ſeaſon, for young plantations, has been 
ſuch as has rarely perhaps occurred, I have 
not, literally ſpeaking, yet a dead plant! 
One of the oa ks, I find, has made a ſhoot 
= of fifteen inches! and ſeveral of them have 
ſhot eight or ten inches; with leaves as fiume- 

rous, and as large, as thoſe of ſtationary 

5 trees. e 
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ful 
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did 
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full as much. some of them have made 


longer ſhoots, this year of removal, than they 
did laſt year, undiſturbed, in a rich garden 


mold. 


I 8 4. 
Jer y 16. The DECREASE OF TIMBER, 
in this country, has been great, within me- 
mory. Old Barwell remembers „ a great 


deal of rare ner taken down, and a many 


woods ſtocked up.“ 


Some years paſt, he ſays, people were aware 


of a growing want; and ſome monied men 


bought up timber, on ſpeculation. Eut they 
all ſunk money, by the adventure. For the 


ſame apprehenſion induced others to bring 

a ſupply of FoRtIGN TIER into the coun- 
try“ and this forei ign deal knocked down 
the price lower than it was before.” 


Indeed, it is demonſtrable, that While an 


unlimited ſupply of foreign timber can be 


had, as it may at preſent, the price of BUILD= 

ING TIMBER can never get above a certain 
hei oht; and a real want cannot, of courſe, 
be experienced. i or, while that circum- 
ance 


r 
a = = = 5, — 
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PRACTICE 
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PLANTING, 1 


QUANTITY. 
ot 


TIABER. 
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QUANTITY: 


0," 


POLITICAL 
 SCONOMY. 
„„ without walls; and a 

SHIPS can be had, in PERPETUITY, through 
an INTERNAL: SUPPLY OF SHIP "TIMBER, 
alone. 1 5 e 
How much, then, it t behoves this nation 
to render, by every human precaution, an in- 
_ ternal ſupply CERTAIN, and PERPETUAL. 


is very different. 
with our own cannot, perhaps, be purchaſed, 


MINUTE S 


ſtance laſts, if there were not a tree left ſtand. 


ing upon the iſland, the price and plentiful- 


neſs of BUILDING TIMBER would be nearly 
the ſame, as it is at preſent. 


But, with reſpect to sui TIMBER, the caſe 
Timber of equal value 


at any price. Beſide, the moment we become 


dependent on a FOREIGN SUPPLY of $HIP 
TIMBER, that moment the Iſland becomes 
dependent, on any power, who may obtain the 
_ dominion of the ſea. 
that power may dictate to the Britiſh nation 
the quantity of ſhipping they ſhall thenceſor- 
ward maintain or any thing elſe, that ſu- 
Perior power may be pleaſed to dictate. 


For, this obtained, 


An 15LanD without ſhipping is a caſtle 
CERTAIN SUPPLY or 


PAxr. 


Avus 
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 AvevsT 3. See MIN. 123. The hedge- 
e HEDGEROW 
TIMBER, 


wood having overcome the YOUNG OAK 


PLANTS, I have given them headroom,—by 


putting in a pruning hook, edge-uppermoſt, 


hetween each oakling and the adjoining 


plant of hawthorn, and ſtriking it perpen- 


dicularly upward, on either ſide, cloſe to the 
ſtem of the quick; taking off all the latera! 


branches that encroach upon the oak: conſe- 


quently, leaving this a clear niche, fix or 


eight inches wide, to riſe in. 


Thus guarded on the right and left, and 
fed] in, behind, by the bank and hedge, 
the plants haveno opportunity ofthrowingout 

lateral branches, except in front; and they | 


TRAINING 


being, there, ſtruck off, wheneyer the face 
of the hedge is trimmed, the oaklings thus 


ſituated, muſt, of neceſſity, ir an up” 
right tendency. 


Putting the fifty or ſixty plants, into this 
deſirable ſituation, barely afforded half an 


hour” s rational amuſement. 


| How little is the labor of training hedge- 
Tow timber. It is the ſetting about it, in ; 


which the principal difficulty lie, 
Vor. II. eee 2 | AUGUST 


'eULTURE ; 


| = 
| - WOODLAND,” 


u t N U TE 8 


PLAT, 
Avevsr 28. See MIN. 124). Made a 


wider circuit in North Warwickſhire. Still 


the woods appear to be made; and, probably, 


1 a ſimilar way to thoſe of Hall End. Some 


ESTABLISH D 
ß nz | 
-__..._ ..- -_ their proper produce. 


that the North 


of them are not more than forty or fifty years 
old. . e 
Soils will ever aud. in proceſs of time, 


And it is no wonder 


of Warwickſhire ſhould 


. abound with wood, or that the Diſtrict of the 


Station ſhould be, in a manner, deſtitute of | 
this & pecies of PRODUCE. That is a cold foil, 

ungenial to AGRICULTURE, but productive 
of wood ; eſpecially the oax; and has pro- 


bably been found, for ages paſt, to pay beſt 
in wOODLAND : This, on the contrary, « 


warmer better ſoil, which, in the experience 


5 ages, has been tound to pay beſt 1 in CORN 


| and GRASS, 


Making, 


* 


or unmaking, a piece of wood- 
- 15 is no light matter; and, probably, is 
ſeldom ſet about without due conſideration of 
the effect, ds 
F arther 


f 
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Farther, it is probable, that the preſent 


woods of Kent, and other counties, are not 


the remains of ancient foreſts, or other ex- 


tenſive woodlands; but have, heretofore, been | 


cultroated. 


It has been ſhown, above, that it is now, 


or has lately been, the practice of North 


| Warwickſhire to raiſe woods, by ſowing and 
planting acorns; and it is highly probable, 
that a ſimilar practice has formerly prevailed, 
in other parts of the Iſland. How common, 
in Yorkſhire, and in other places, to ſee 


middleaged growing woods, without a break, 


or an old decayed tree in them: the whole 


wood appearing nearly of the ſame growth ; 


yet no trace of a ſtub, or ſtool of fallen tim- 
ber. Theſe woods are not, probably, the 
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CULTURE 
of 


WQODLAND, 


productions of chance; but have been aſſiſted 


by the hand of cultivation: either by ſowing 
or planting acorns; or by training the for- 


tuitous ſeedlings of roughets, « or worn out 


woods 

The ſoil of Statfold Wood; one hundred 
and fifty years old, lies in high, wide, ARABLE | 
RIDGES; and [I have obſerved other woods, 
in which CULTIVATION Is equally demon- 


ſrable. 1 8 5 


924 


REMARKS 


On 
Hie 
RIDGES, 


W N D KR PLaxt, 


157. 


SEPTEMBER 3. A diſpute aroſe, today, 


in the converſation of profeſſional men, on 
whether laying up ſoil, in HIGH RIDGES, 
1 or ages not, produce an encreaſe of land. 


Mr. - was clearly of opinion that it 
does. His argument, however, was chief) 


founded on an encreaſe of ſurface. 
Others were of a different opinion; argu- | 
ing, that the plants of corn (the produce in 
_ queſtion) have no more headroom, growing on 
the hypotenuſe, than they would have, if 


= growing on the baſe of the ridge. 


, however, to maintain his argu- 


a eee e admitting the plants, 

themſelves, had no more headroom, their 

roots had, ſeverally, more foil to feed in: a 
new, though when known, an evident idea, 
There is not only an encreaſe of ſurface, but, | 
indubitably, an enereaſe of | CULTIVATED 
MOLD. 


"= has ever ſtruck me, that the produce of 


5 GRASS LAND, eſpecially in a ſtate of Pas- 


TVRAGE, is encreaſed, by high ridges: 


| but it never occurred to me, before, that 


cokx 


th 
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CORN CROPS were, in any WAY, benefited by 
them. 


Reflecting, however, on this intereſting 
topic, I am led to believe, that, ſuppoſing 
the ſoil to be 40ho/ly occupied, they are bene- 
fited in a twofold way : the RooTs have an 
encreaſe of PASTURAGE, and the EARS an 
encreaſe of AIR. The SURFACE OF THE 
EARS is encreaſed, exactly, in proportion to 
the SURFACE OF THE $0IL*, And the s1Db EAC 
or HILLS are circumſtanced, in this reſpect, 


iimilarly, to thoſe of artificial ridges. 


Theſe reflections lead to a practical idea, f 


in PLANTING not only STEEP HANGS 


2325 


157. 
REMARKS 
„ 
HIGH 
RIDGES, 


ITY 
© 


PLANTING, 


but {more gentle SLOPES, that are either 


unculturable, or are cultivated with diffi- ; 


culty. 


The quantity of SOIL, and the quantity 
of CANOPY Fo correſpond with the hypote- 
N 3 = =: muſe, 


* J do not mean to recommend the practice of laying 
land up into high ridges ; but to bring forward facts which 
may not be generally ſeen. And it is a fact, as evident as 
thoſe ſtated, that the ſoils of high ridges are ſeldom, if ever, 


wholly occupied. See QC LOCESTRESHIEE, Art. LavixG 
VP RIDGES, 


+ See PLANT. Fo RonaL, Oan. Art. MeTHoD or 
TRAINING GROVES, | | 


S Bs. ER. c > 


f 
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; nuſe, « or  flope, not with the level or baſe of 
1 ; 
The sTEMs of trees, as of corn, may be 
ſaid to become crouded, in ſuch a ſituation, 
compared with thoſe of trees, planted at the | 


ſame ſuperficial diſtance, on level ground; 


but, while the RooTs have equal soll- 
Room, and the Tops equal room to throw 
out BRANCHES and form a FOLIAGE, it mat= 
: ters not, I apprehend, whether the ſtems 
happen to riſe, at ten, twenty, or thirty feet, 
from each other. The STEMS, it is true, 
have a natural propenſity to riſe perpen- 
5 dicularly to the horizon; - but the ROOTS 
and BRANCHES have no ſuch tendency. The 
head of a tree inclines to the air and light; 


and its roots ſtrike in every direction, in 
ſearch of food. 


Thus, ſuppoſe a ſlope to be of fach 2 


: degree of ſteepneſs, that the hypotenuſe | is 
twice the length of the baſe, it is evident, 
that the plants, growing on this lope, would 
have exactly double the quantity of ſoil and 
headroom, the ſame plants would have (ſup- 
| poſing the ſlope cleared away and the hill 
to be made perpendicular) growing on the 

= paſe; and eee the lame APY of foil 


Vi 
Sc 


Pr. 
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and headroom, the ſame plants would haye, 


growing on a plain of equal extent to the 


ſlope, or twice the extent of the baſe, 
Hence, for the purpoſe of growing TIM- 


BER, the SIDES OF HILLS appear to be equally 
provided the 


valuable as PLAIN SURFACES ; 


solls and $VUBSOILs be equal. 


158. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 


one third of 1 its value as 4 millbeft. 


The length, fize, and value of this timber 
ſhow how eligible and profitable it is, to 
Mropagnte Woke, pen, ROCKY, HEIGHTS ; 7 

T + more 


PLANTING, 


The purchaſer of the CONVERT | 
MrkEVAIE TREES is ſaid to have ſold one 
of thema rough coarſe ſtick—far twenty- 
five pounds: : for the ſhaft of a windmill : 
whereas, for ordinary uſes, this tree was not, 
perhaps, worth half the money. 
How much depends on a mature 3 
ment, in the CONVERSION OF TIMBER! A 
novice, finding this ſtick fit, neither for cl, eff 
Ware, nor for boarde, might have fawn it 
up into building ſcantling, and have fold i it for 


5.10 -:. 
TIMBER, 


81718 
of 


PLANTIN . 
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SITES. 
of 
PLANTING. | 


e eee | 8 PLANT, 


more eſpecially, perhaps, upon broken, open 
rock, as the Merevale Hill appears to be: 

for the air having a free circulation, through 
the fiflures of the rock, the roots are encou- 
raged to ſtrike deep; and, at the greateſt 

depth, may find, eſpecially, perhaps, on | 
THE SIDE OF A HILL, the requiſite ſupply | 


ot air. See che laſt MINUTE, 


*ROOT 
FT Jn 


H HAWTHORN 


159. 


| SEPTEMBER L 3. In this iber = 
in the face of a gravel pit, which has been 
worked too near a young hedge (ten 8 
twelve years old) there i is a ſtriking inſtance 
of the roots of the HAWTHORN, when ex- 
peoſed to the air, taking upon them the office 
of branches; putting forth ſhoots and leaves; 1 
- inſtead of fibers and fibrils. 835 
I took a ſpecimen of a downward root, ' 
which, though I broke it off a foot below the 
crowns and again at the bottom of the pit, 
where it was ſtill as thick as a ſtraw, mea- 
ſures five feet in length (the ſubſoil in this 
LT. | being not a clean gravel, but a looſe 5 
gravelly rubble) and is furniſhed alternately, 
Ho : „ Es 


16 


| 
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as it happened to be expoſed, with rigs and 159. 
fibers. VV 
Hence LACERATING THE BANKS OF RENEWING I 
' HEDGES, N 
OLD HEDGES promiſes much advantage. „ 
MIN, 152, 


| | | | wh” 


' OcToner 3, The nxpGEs on the South ffn. 
HEDGES, 15 

and Eaſt ſides of No. 1. are fourteen feet 9 9 
high, and fifteen to twenty feet wide. Y 
On half the headland, and half the fide- * 
land, lying under theſe hedges, the barley Pt 9 
is yet as green as graſs, without any proſpect. | 
now, of its ripening: and, on the other _ = 


halves of theſe lands, as well a8 ſome con- 
ſiderable way into the area of the field, the 
barley, which has been cut, as corn, is in a 
manner ſpoiled, for want of ſun and air. py = 
Had theſe hedges been only four or five, .-— 
inſtead of twelve or fourteen, feet high, the 
whole would have been nearly! in the ſame 5 A 
ſtate as the area of the field. The loſs, eon 0 
this crop only, through the FOLLY or HIGH. 2M by 
| FENCES TO ARABLE FIELDS, amounts to i 
ſeveral pounds, - b 


OS MAN, 


udo 


MIN UT ES Pur. 


4 GI. 


era 22. The barley being ſtill in 
the field (ſee laſt Minute) and the leaves of 


the hawthorn beginning to fall, cut down 
the hedge to the fouth ; the greater nui- 


lance. 


From wr itten a8 wall 2s s parole evidence, 
theſe hedges are fiftytwo or three years old. 

e equally certain, that they were 

_ plaſhed about thirty years ago (the firſt time 


Of cutting) and that they have not ſince been 


25 1 touched! Cut only once, and then n partially, 
. in fiſty years 


The e * the LIVE. sToofs, 
| now, are many of them three feet aſunder ; 14 

| and, in ſome places, a cart might paſs freely 

1 between them: one of the vacancies is nine 
feet Wide! 1 and this notwithftanding : a better 

SOIL, for the maintenance of the uAW- 
THORN, does not exiſt : a rich hazel loam. 
The treelike ſtems are as ftraight as pines, 1 

e notwithſtanding their age, rs ſtill per- 
: fectly clean ; ; though ſome of them are 
twelve or fourteen inches in diameter ; ; yet 

they Rill wear the e of luxuriancc. 
Even 5 
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Even ſome of the plaſhers had ſwelled to a 


fize equal to that of the leg, before they died; 
and there are numbers of /mothered ſtems, as 


thick as the arm; moſt of rHeſe, it is obſerv- 


able, having plaſhers upon them. 
Had this hedge been cut THREE TIMES, 
inſtead of once, in the laſt THIRTY YEARS, 


moſt of theſe ſmothered plants would have 


been alive, and the number of live ſtools 
trebly what they are now. 
Had this hedge been kept rrucrurionr, 


during the laſt ro TY YEARS, a ſtill greater | 
number of ſtems would, now, have been 
living ; the ſtate of the fence infinitely pre- 
ferable, to what it is at preſent : and the pro- 
duce of marketable grain, on each ſide of it, 
twice perhaps what it has been, during the 


laſt fifteen or twenty years. 


l am equally clear in my opinion, that, 
had this hedge been kept, and were it to have 
been continued, one hyndred and fifty years | 
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GEN. Max. 


of 


HED GES. 


longer, in that ſtate (refreſhed from time to e 


time, perhaps, by felling to the ſtub) it would, 


1 TWO HUNDRED Years old, have been a 


younger hedge, than it is, now, under the 


treatment it has received, at FIFTY : . when, : 


in 1 fat, it is no longer a live ence 5 nor ever 


can 8 
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GEN. MAY. 
C 
BlDOES. 


ORIGIN | 


of 


CROOKED 
___ HEDGES, 


Fp T-ES$. Piany,” | 


can be made ſuch, without raiſing freſh ſtems 
in the vacancies. e 
There appears to be a general rule, in the 
pinfallow practice, and 68 the productive 
lands of this diſtrict, with reſpect to live 
hedges cut the hedge whenever the turf 2 


is broken up. 


162. 


 OcTorzr 22. The foregoing enquiries | 
led on to a ſubject, which, like that of 2g 
* ridges (ſee MIN. 21.), has been held out, as 
a proof of the folly of paſt generations. 
+ Jt has long appeared to me evident, nat: 
| the lands; which we find divided by cRooKED 
HEDGES, have been incloſed from the FoRtEsT | 
STATE, without having been previouſly i in 
a ſtate of COoMMON FIELD. But why the 
fences ſhould wind in the ſerpentine man- 
1 in which we frequently ſee them, never : 
appeared to me obvious: indeed, I have 
hitherto conſidered. this circumſtance, as 
others have done, to proceed from a want of 
| method, ora want of attention, in our fore- i 
| fathers, CE 
dy. 
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My ruſtic oracle, however, explained, in 


this, as in the other caſe, (ſee as above) the 
motive of their conduct: © they followed the 
live ſtuff!” a moſt probable ide. 

The firſt incloſers cleared up to the thickets ; ; 


' traced the /ine of impenetrable underwood ; 
whether it happened to run in a fůlraight or a 


crooked direction: by this means gaining, 


without coſt, or at a ſmall expence of mak- | 
ing good the interſpaces, a fence, to e 


their ſtock from ſtraying. 


Thoſe who followed (or they themſelves 


in making other incloſures) cleared up to 
this firſt line of fence; for the double pur- 


poſe of getting all the land they could, and 
a fence free of coſt. The firſt fences were 5 
of courſe kept up (for their own conve- 
niency), and have, in much probability, 


been ever ſince kept up, by the firſt inclo- 


ſers. And hence, probably, the OO 
of PROPERTY in FENCES, and the land they 


- occupy. 1 5 . 
Thus, without the trouble or expence of 


ARTIFICIAL FENCES, living or dead, the 
lands became divided, in the moſt V. wh and 5 


natural Way. 


Shame 


CROOKED 
HEDGES, 


S —— —— ——f 
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THE RISE 


of 
FROVINCIAL 
rn aaa 


\ SALE 
1 


POPLAR, 


M I N | 8 8 | Pr Avr. 


Shame on LEARNING and SCIENCE, to let 


an fLLITERATE RUSTIC outdo them, in 


penetration and common ſenſe ! 


How many intereſting, and no doubt 
valuable ideas, die, not with farmers only, 
but with their workmen ! and how evidently 
eligible to arreſt them, and, at Jeaſt, prolong A 


their exiſtence. 


1563. 


D&CEMBER 15. (see MIN. 55 Vel. 


terday, came on the ſale of the asn and ELM; 
with ſome POPLARS, ſcattered « over different 
T parts of this eſtate. ED 
The circumſtanee moſt noticeable, reſpec· = 
5 ing this ſale, is the extraordinary price at 
which the POPLAR fold: fetching twelve 8 


fifteen pence a foot. 


The: ordinary uſe to which 1 POPLAR 13 


"ow put, is that of FLOORING BOARDS 


But the trees ſold, yelterday, AR purchaſed : 


for pACRKING STUFF,” for the hardware 


manufactories; poplar being in the firſt 
eſtimation, for packing caſes: a ſtrong in- 
ducement for planting it, in this inland ma- 
nufacturing country, 


10 


m 


Frey 


n was  e.. © S 
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164. 


17786. Fes. 15. Veorrapues; in cheir 


nature, are liable to inconveniencies, with 


reſpect to moiſture, T hey cannot, like the 


SITE 
of 


' PLANTA-. 


TIUNS. 


animal creation, repair to the brook, and 


moiſten their aliment, at will. Their viſcera 


are wet or dry, according to the ſeaſon, and i 


the ſituations in which they are placed. 


Hence, i it becomes the eſpecial care of che : 


rural economiſt, to place them in fituations, : 


ſuitable to their reſpective natures. 


Some SPRUCE FIRS, which are naturally 
5 the inhabitants of MOUNTAINS, but which 
have been injudicioully planted 1n a COLD 
WET $01L,in a low ſwampy ſituation, furniſh 


an inſtance i in point. 


Laſt year, which was very dry, they ale 
long vigorous ſhoots, and were of a dark 
green healthy color. This, a awet {caſon, they 
are become yellow and ickly ; ; ſome of their 
heads are beginning to flag : not more, 
perhaps, through the wETNESS OF THE 
SEASON, than thro an UNNATURAL LUXURI- 
ANCE OF HABIT, which requires an extraor- 
e dinary 


vrorT ANN 
ECONOMY. 
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VEGETABLE. 
ECONOMY, 


CONVERT- 


ING 


TIMBER _ 


MIN UT E 8 Pr Avr. 


dinary ſupply of nutritive aliment. On re- | 
moving theſe plants, for tranſplanting, the | 
holes fill with water. | 


Had they been placed it in a ſituation, of a 


temperature ſuited to their natural conſtitu- 
tion, no ſeaſon, either exceſſively wet or 
| exceſſively dry, would have deranged their } 
habit; ſo as to render them liable to the 

attack of a contrary ſeaſon Rn 2 


1 65. 


Maxcng. The OAK TIMBER of Stat- 
fold (ſee MIN. 139.) has been CONVERTED, | 


chiefly, into the following articles. 5 5 


© Burr DING STUFF :” ſome of it carried 
away in the piece: : ſome cut up. on the I 


1 ground. 


5 NAvISAT IOX STUFP : all converted 
on the ground; and carried as far, and ſome 
of it farther, than Birmingham ; eighteen or | | 
twenty miles. 8 15 4 
„ MILLWRIGHT srurr:“ the crooked 
trees, moſt eſpecially. 


a * The natural "I WES 3 have, of imbibing : 
f moiſture from the atmoſphere, does not [ct abide this con- 
Adluſion. = 


On 


« Coopen' 9 4 


x 
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. Coornn' $ STUFF ;” as ſlaves and heads, 
of different ſizes. 


| Spokes. The © ſtrongeſt,” Uleaneſt, beſt 
of the timber, particularly the ſtraight clean 
| butts of the hedgerow trees, were cleft into 
this ſpecies of ware. For hind wheels, two 


feet ten inches, for fore wheels, two feet 


four, long; about four inches wide; and 


two and a half inches thick: all clear heart; 


without the leaſt ſap adhering to it. E 
through neceſſity, or accident, a cleft prove 

too thin for a ſpoke, it is ſhaped into ſuch 
cooper's ware as it will make; or into heart 


laths. | 


| Larus : x boch heart, po fap the ap of 5 
cleft wood being moſtly, I mak converted 


into this ware. 


Locks rocks. The Fan of the. butts, 
and the lengths too ſhort for cooper's ware, 
are cleft and moulded into lockſtocks: thus 
turning to a valuable account, that which, 
in moſt places, becomes, for want of the 
thought or for want of a market, an article = 


of fuel. The prices, from a penny to ſour- 


pence or fivepence each; according to the / 
ſize. The purchaſers, the lockſmiths of 


Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Ke. 
er N BarNFLOOR 
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coNVERT- 


ING 
NMBER. 


u N PLANT. 


BarNnFLoOR PLAN K: two, to two and a 


half inches thick. 


 FrookinG BOARDS : : lined out, inch and 


quarter. 


* COFFINSIDES :' __ inch, 
« STUMPS AND RAILS :” poſts, five and a 


half to fix and a half feet long : rails, eight 
to ten feet. The price, high: fourpence to 
ſixpence each. | 
e Coal woop: all ſold: to he 105 1 
maſters.” 5 1 5 5 


9 Kivys :” ſixteen to eighteen pence, Aa 
ſcore. Sold chiefly to the farmers and cotta- 
gers of the neighbourhood. The price low; ; 


. coals being cheap. 


The only circumſtance which has ſtruck 


me, as being noticeable, i in the manual labor 
of converting, is that of moſt of the crol 
cuts being made by fingle men; with what 


are here termed © frigbob ſaws :” even cuts 


of two feet diameter were made, with theſe 
laws ; which, I underſtand, have been in uſe, 
in this diſtrict, about Ry years * 


Maxcn 


* Tia. HANDED SAWS. 'T heſe inſtruments are gene- | 
rally made, by. cutting an | old pit ay into two, or by 
ys cutting 


22 — — — * 


oo — -a 


4 
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160, 


Marcn 9. (See MIN. 163.) The ELN 
fell better than was expected. The hedge- 


row elms —ſome of them very large —two | 


and a half to three feet diameter fold at an 


inferior price; under an idea chat Wey were 


tainted. 


By the number of rings, theſe large elms 


appear to be about ONE HUNDRED AND TEN 


years old. 
Therefore; it in a well ſoiled cool ſituation, 


elms may ſtand, ſafely, until they be a hun- 


dred years old (ſee MIN. 149.): But ſome 
| of theſe being, evidently, overgrown, I am 


2 2 clearly . 


\ 5 


cutting off one end of an old crofſcut ſaw : . 
alſo made, new, at or about Birmingham. The dimen- 


ſions of one of theſe are as follow: four feet three inches 


long: eight inches wide, at the handle end: five inches, at 
the point. The handle is a pin, about a foot long; fixed 
in the eyes of two rods, riveted to the fide of the faw, and 
equally projecting from its end, four or five inches; the 
upper end of the handle ſtanding up, a few N avove 


the back of the ſaw. 
One man, flanding above his work, will 30 nearly as 


much, with one of theſe tools, as two men uſually do, with | 


a common crolleut ſaw, 


- THE AGE 


of 


THE ELM, 


9 


THE AGE 


of 


THE ASH, 


M 1 N UT. E 8 puer. 


5 clearly of opinion, that they c. can idem re- 
main on their roots, with profit, after they 


are that age. 
The Ash, too, has proved legend expecta- 
tion; eſpecially the lower parts of the ſtems. 


Several trees whoſe tops were pierced by 
 woodpeckers, and are, there, really tainted, 
are nevertheleſs found at the root! 


The timber, however, of moſt of them, 


is complained of as being“ ſhort :” and tak- 
ing them, altogether, they are much over- 
grown. 


The number of rings, of one of the wood 


| aſhes, eighteen inches in diameter, is, very 
diſtinctly, oNE HUNDRED AND TWELVE. 


Therefore, theſe aſhes, ſituated, as they 


were, on a cool retentive ſubſoil, were full f 
grown; and many of them no doubt over- 
grown, at one hundred years old. It is not 
| ſolidity, but toughneſs, which is wanted in 
ASH TIMBER ; and toughneſs belongs ſolely 
to youthful growing trees, Hence, from 
this inſtance of experience, it is probable, 

that aſh, for the uſes of uvsBAnDRY, can 
5 ſeldom ſtand, with propricty, a HUNDRED 
YEARS. 


Another 
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Another obſervable circumſtance, incident 


to this wood, is the diſparity in the acts 
of the oAk and the AsH. The oak (ſee 
MIN. 139.) one hundred and fifty; ; the aſh 
one hundred and twelve. 

Hence, it is more than probable, that the 
idea of the aſh being raiſed with the oak, as 


a ſhelter, or nurſery, on the north ſides of 


woods (ſee vol. i. p. 67.) is ill founded. 


In the wood under notice, which has evi- 


dently been cultivated — the land lying in 
wide, high, ARABLE RIDGES—the aſh has, 


in much probability, been planted in the va- 


- cancies of the young oak wood ; and theſe va- 
cancies, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, were 


largeſt, and moſt numerous, on the fide moſt 


| expoſed to the ſeverity of winter. And the 
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ſame circumſtances may have taken place, i * 


other woods, 


Be this as it may, the idea of FILLING UP. 


THE VACANCIES OF AN OAK WOOD, WITH 
ASHES, is felf-evidently good, Their up- 

ward growth i is more rapid, than that of the 
_ oak; and their ſuperiority of value conſiſts 


in a ſtraightneſs and length of ſtem. The 


aſhes of Statfold Wood are, in general, from 


ory to fifty teet in the ſtem, ER 
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166. Theſe trees, therefore, FELL, of courſe, 
FFLEING without much injury; there being few large 
ſpreading heavy arms, to rend them in the 
fall (fee page 290.) : nevertheleſs, a forked 
tree, thirty teet ſtem, and two and twenty 
inches diameter, was ſplit, from the fork to 
the root, in falling ! the largeſt heavieſt arm 
falling uppermoſt. A further evidence «tt 
the caution requiſite i in taking down tumber 
trees. 

dase It is likewiſe worthy of notice, that the 
rent of this tree diſcloſes a STUMP,—four or 

five inches diameter, and about the ſame 

| length. —which appears to have been cut off, 

when the tree was about ten inches dia- 

meter; and had been, of courſe, buried by 

the ſucceeding growths ; the ſtem now ap- 

pearing , on the outſide, to be clean; the 

ſtump being drawn out, from under the 


outer growths, 

This, among a thouſand other inſtances, 
ſhows the propriety of PRUNING TIMBER. 
TREES, and of cutting the boughs clo ofe to the 
em a. e 3 . 
This ſtump is ſituated about halfviny up 
the Fe ſtem. Had not the bough, which 

gare 


* See NorFOLK. Alſo PLANTING, Ke. 


2 
— 
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: gave birth to it, been taken off, the clear 


ſtem would have been only half the length 


it now is. Had it been taken off when it 
Was the ſize of a walking cane, and, then, 
cloſe to the ſtem, its power of injury would 


have been entirely removed, 
How abſurd the idea, that timber trees 
ſhould not be touched with the pruning 


tool! L and doubly abſurd when extended to 
che aſh, TT. 


167. 


APRIL 17, This morning, went to ſee 


the MipDLETON OAK, on the eſtate of 
Lavpy M1DDLETON, in Warwickſhire. | 

It meaſures, at three feet high, twenty 
feet in circumference; at five feet, ſeventeen 
feet ; the height of the lower ſtem, twenty- 
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TRAINING 
TIMBER, 


SIZE 


of 


THE OAK, 


five feet; with an upper one about fifteen 


feet: the whole height about ſixtyfive feet. 


The extent of arm (nearly equal on every 
fide) forty to fortyfive feet. 


Its top is going to decay; but its ſtem 
wears every appearance of being ſound; and 


is deemed to be fo, by the timber cn 
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of the diſtrict: one of whom bade, a few 


years ago, FIFTY POUNDs for this tree. 
Admitting the mean circumference of the 
lower ſtem (from the ground up to the firſt 


boughs) to be ſixteen feet, this alone con- 


tains ten ton of timber; which, at four 
pounds (a low valuation for timber of this 
fize) amounts to forty pounds: and the 
upper ſtem and the topwood cannot be 
worth leſs than ton, n twenty, Pant 
more. 


The Middleton oak, viewing it in the 
joint lights of oRNAMENT and UsE, exceeds 
every other oak I have yet obſerved *. 


168. 


LoN DON 1790, MaRcn 23. My own 


NG. practice in PLANTING and RURAL ORNA- 


MENT, during the autumn of 1785, and the 
ſpring of 1786, Iſet down in a diſtinct ſeries 
of memoranda ; ; from which I now ſelect, 
for publication, the mote USEFUL part of 
the 


rue foil in which it ſtands is a rich deep loam; the 


SUB IL A fertile red clay, provinclally “ * mart; 3 4 large 


pit“, being near it. 


IN 


li 


- 
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the information they contain ; reſerving what 
relates more eſpecially to ORNAMENT (to- 
gether with other MiNuTEs on the ſame 


ſubject), until a more ſuitable opportunity 


may offer *. 


1785. November 4. AcoRNs are not to 


be had this autumn. I have ſent out diffe- 
rent parties, and have offered even five ſhil- 
lings a buſhel for collecting them; but have 


not been able to collect tlie deſired quantity. 5 
AcokNs, as other fruits, appear to be 
liable to blights. The north ſides of trees, 
in general, have this year miſſed; While, 
on the ſouth ſides, ſome trees are full of 5 


fruit. _ 


There were ſeveral trees, on this eſtate, 
loaded on their ſouth ſide; and from theſe, 
alone, I made certain of a ſupply. But be- 


fore they were ripe enough to part from their 


| huſks, either by agitating, or even beating 
the trees, they were picked off by Rooks; 
which, through the general ſcarcity, were 
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PRACTICE 


in 


PLANTING. 


| REMARKS 


on | 
Lc. 


collected upon them, in numbers; and, 8 


voracious are they of this fruit, I found that 
: nothing, but a conſtant and under each 
ems tree, | 


* Theſe MINUTES were publiſhed, i in 1756 12 the 


ſecond edition of PLANTING, c. | 


DCUBLE 


BDICGING 
PLANTA. 
5 710 Ns. 


ING, | 
The SOIL, in this caſe, a ſomewhat light 
ſandy loam, in ſward, was DQUBLE DUG, | 
eighteen inches deep; burying. the ſward 


MINUTES Praxy. 


tree, coutd have faved ihe crop from their 


No: e Began AUTUMNAL PLAN T- 


under the bottom ſpit. The price of dig- 


ging was fifteen pence a rood, of ſixty- 
four ſquare yards; about ſeven pence a ſta- 
tute perch ; or four guineas and a half an 
acre. 1 . 8 | 


Part of the Cab! oll, in this caſe, being of 4 


: gravelly nature, it was obliged to be looſened 
with a mattock. But in general, the top and 
bottom foils worked equally well ; and, for | 
qohbole ground, four guincas and a half, an 
acre, may be confidered, on a par of ſoils, as | 
4 moderate price, for DOUBLE DIGGING, | 

i eighte en inches deep. 


Suppoſing plants to be put in, a quarter 


of a rod apart, the colt of DOUBLE DI | 
GING, even at five pounds an acre, does | 
not amount to a halfpenny a plant. And 
bio HOLES, only, is worth, in whole 4 
ground, even for low plants, a principal 
part « of the coſt, How abt! Hurd, then, to I 
riſque 


82 


g_ 


. 
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riſque the life and proſperity of plants, to 


ſave ſo inconſi derable an ex Pence - WA HOLE, 


in retentive fouls, becomes, in a wet ſeaſon, 
a mere water pit: whereas DOUBLEDUG 
GROUND, beſide being equal to a bed of 


MADE EARTH, in abſorbing and retaining 
a due degree of moiſture, is a univerſal drain 


to carry off, from the immediate region of 
the roots, that which is ſuperfluous. The 
plants (in ordinary caſes), planting, fencing, 
and nurſing, may be laid at ten times the: 
extra coſt of double digging ; yet upon 
this the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of the planta- 
tion may be ſaid to depend : and to omit | 
5 appears, to me, unpardonable manage 185 


ment. 


ficially, planted. 


Some ELM SUCKERS twelve or fourteen 


feet high, and in a manner rootleſs, which I 

ſaved out of a hedge, lately removed, and 
planted in a nurſery ground, to give e them 
: on opportunity of furniſhing themſelves with 
foots, retain their upright poſture; not- 
withſtanding 


November 21. Even tall plants may be 
ſet out, with a degree of ſafety, without 
STAKING ; provided they be  judiciouſly 
; pruned, 42 be firmly, and not too aper : 
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168, 


STAKING 
PLANTS. - 


DEPTH 


of 


LAN TING. 


| PLANTING. 
SG Wy 


— FROST. 


be fe et in, at different DEPTHS; 
and ELM, for inſtance, ought perhaps to be ö 
planted. ſhallower than the oa : but, from 4 
the experience I have hitherto had, I am of 
opinion, that any ſpecies of tree plants, 
from four to eight feet high, may be ſt, 
with ſafety, upon "the fubverted repent of dou- 
bledug ground. ; 
November 22. Yeſterday, a ſharp FROST, N 
and a bleak wind, gave a check to planting. 
Laſt n. ght, another ſmart froſt ;—but the 
day clear, and the ſun warm: though the 
air is evidently fr oſty. 


IN 


PranT, 


withſtanding a heavy gale of wind, with 
rain, took Place, preſently after they were 
planted. 
In whole ground, as that of ORCHARDS, | 
it is neceſſary that the plants ſhould ſtand |} 


level with the cultivated foul, or ſomewhat 


above it; and STAKING, in that caſe, be- 
comes requiſite. | | 


Different ſpecies of plants n may require to 
as the as 


Nevertheleſs, I have 


ventured to continue planting, IN FRESHñ- 
bps HOLES ; and, from today's s experience, 


41am of opinion, that plants may be fafely 
| REMOVED, in 


weather MODERATELY 


'FROSTY 3 provided the ſun break out to 
mellow 
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mellow the air; and provided the cruft of | 
PLANTING | 


frozen mold be laid on one fide of the hole, 
and thus kept away from the roots. I can- 
not, at leaſt, perceive any reaſon why plant- 


ing, under theſe circumſtances, ſhould be 


ineligible. 
November 24. In MOVING SPRUCE FIRSõ, 


about a quarter of a mile, they were carried, 


by tens, upon a LARGE SLEDGE, drawn by 
two horſes. 


as much as two men could well lift. 


To have carried theſe plants, fingly, be⸗ 


tween two men, would have been an endleſs 


labor: and to have put them into carts, 
would have burſt the balls of mold: beſide, 
an ordinary cart Would not have contained 
more than five or ſix, at once; and the 
labor of loading and unloading would have 
been tenfokl that of lifting them, in an ”" 


out of this moſt uſeful, tough unfaſhionable, 
implement. = 


| November 28. Tor NI N G- IN plantation A. | 


to prepare it for acorns ; 


in: 


CARRIAGE | 


The plants were ſix or ſeven 
feet high, with balls of earth to them, each 


PLANTA» 5 
and forming a 
winding path through it, a yard i in width ; by 
merely paring off the outſides; and throwing 
= the Parings into the hollows, before turning 


rarhs. 


| . 

1 : , 1 4 1 
249 1 

| 115 

x J Wa, | 
168. ft 


in 
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PLANTA. 


TION 
| PATHS: 


PLANTING 
| ACORNS. 


M 1 M U T Ss: PLANT, 


in: leaving the pathway round in the mid- 


dle, to keep it dry enough for uſc, in wet 
weather. 5 


A man would form a furlong a day, in 


this manner; and a path of this kind 18 
All that 1 18 wanted, in a uſeful | plantation, at 


leaſt, 


November 20. PLANTING ACORNs, in | 
the interſpaces of plantation A. : at preſent 
A mixture of FOREST TREES and ORNA- 
MENTAL SHRUBS. Dibbled in three, trian- 


gularwite, and ſix inches aſunder, in the 


center of each interſpace; alſo two at the 
foot of each oakling : : in order that the en- 
tire ground may, hereafter, be wholly OCCu= | 
pied by TIMBER TREES to which the on- 


NAMENTALS, beſide gratifying. the eye in 


the firſt inſtance, are conſidered as NURSES. | 
November Da -- PLAN TING ACORNS (on 1 
ground prepared by 1 crop of potatocs) u 
rows, a quarter of a rod aſunder, and ſix 
inches apart in the rows; dibbling them in, 
alternately, on either fide a line, ſtretched 
tightly « on the ſurface, in this caſe nearly = 
flat, —with blunt-pointed dibbles ; 3: ſuffering | 
ſome mold to fall down, to the bottoms 
of the holes, to prevent water from lodging 


about 
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about the acorns ; ; burying them two inches 


beneath the far ace and coye ring them with | 


the feet, in the gardener” 8 manner. 


Each ſquare rod, planted in this way, 


takes one hundred and thirtytwo acorns; 


and a corn pint, of middleſized acorns, con- 


tains, I find, about that number. A pint, a 


: rod, 18 equal to two ſtatute buſhels and * 


half, an acre. 
The expence of plan ting acor ns, in this 
way, is about five ſhillings an acre. 
No ember 30. Finihed AUTUMNAL 
PLANTING. : 
The GENE RAL MANAGE MEX IT, "this au- 
tumn, has been ſimilar to that of laſt ſpring | 


(ſee MIN. 146.), except that the WATER-_ 
ING of tue holes has been omitted ; as be- 
5 ing, at this ſeaſon, unneceſſary; and ex- i 
-cEpt,. that the plants, to elude the power "= 


of the winter” $ winds, were PRUNE D before 


; plantin * 


The plants, in this eile, being Galt, 
| (moſtly under four feet) the noLrs have 
been made, by merely chopping a ring 
round the ſtake, and ſhovelling out the looſe 
mold of the upper pit; then rounding up a . 
hillock of mold, upon the bur ied cart, to ſet 
the Plans on. : 55 e n 
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PLANTING 
ACURNS.. 


| PRACTICE | 
„ Da 
PLANTING. | 
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' PRACTICE. 


„ n 


PLANTING. 


M I N U T-'E . PLANT, 


In p. ANTING, the roots, as bebte have 


been BE DDD, TIRE OVER TIRE, with the 
HAND ; and, the uppermoſt tire being co- 
vered with mold, the whole were preſſed 
down, gently, with the HAND; and, ſome 


more mold being added, trodden hard, with 


the roOor; obſerving, in this inſtance, 


throughout the operation of planting, to Ix- 


CLINE the nEADs of the plants toward the 
SOUTHWEST ; the ſite of this plantation | 


being fully expoſed to that aſpect. 


- PREPARING | 
".- POSTS. © 


- ne _- 


| RAILS. 


Bender i. Preparing POSTS and! RAIL A 
for plantation fences. | 
The DONE. of this country is well en- » 


N titled to notice. 


The poſts are MORTICED with an inch 1 
and half auger, and a ſmall | HATCHET ; With 
which the wood between the holes 1 1s s chaps I 

ON 5 . | 
= POINTING the EY they are ber upon ö 
4 block, and held, in a leaning poſture, by 


wat is called a © horſe, letting the upper 


part fall into the forked end of a ſtrong pole, | 
ſeven or eight feet long,. —raiſed, at that end, 


by two legs, about fix feet long; the piece 


projecting fourteen or fifteen inches above. | 
the part, when the legs are entered; :— the 


other 


= 


V 
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other cad er eſting on the ground. The legs 


353 
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are put in foreading/ and neatly at rizht angle PREPARING 


to the principal piece; which may be of 
any ſize or form, ſo that it be of due length, 


and have a fork, natural or artificial, at the 


lighter end. 


F ebruary 17. Today, I examined the 
INES and FIRS, which were PRUNED, laſt f 
ſpring, by taking off the cads of their lower 


 boughs. See MIN. 146. 

Of the WEYMOUTH PIN 4 he: the 
ſtumps, left ſome two or ee inches long, 
above the uppermoſt pair of wings, are dead: 
the fairs, of this ſpecies, having no leaves. 


Of the SPRUCE FIRS, thoſe terminating | 
. twigs are alive ; the leaves, with which this 
pecies is Harnithed; are, however, fickly 


and thin, toward the ends of the twigs. 


But thoſe of the BALMOFGILEAD IRSA 
are fully furniſhed with leaves, to the very 
roſin, which fill varnifhes the ends of ſome 


5 of the ſtumps. | 


POSTS 
and | 
0 RAILS, 


PRUNING 
the 


PINE TRIBE. 


With reſpect to the s Wings, or - fide branch 


lets, of the boughs, immediately below theſe 


pr ojecting ſtumps, 1 can perceive no injury, he 


. whatever, done to any of them. 


FFV How 


1 
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PRUNING 
r 


PINE TRIBE. 


ar ES 
PLAN TIN O. 


SEASON 


How unlikely, then, that the plants, at 
large, ſhould have ſuffered, from a few drops 
of ſap, oozing out of the ends of boughs, 
_ which, themſelves, have received no injury. 
Had theſe boughs been left unlopped, the 
extra quantity of fap expended by them 
would, probably, have been tenfold what 
has been exhauſted, by bleeding: '& e 


Tour J. 


Something, however, 885 depend on the 


Dzcpvors a have their BLEEDING 


SEASON ; and EVERGREENS may have their, 


Ir appears evidently, however, in this inſtance 
of practice, that the PIN E TRIBE may, in 
winter, be RUN ED with ſafety. I 
February 23. How uncertain 1s the bu- 
| 800 of planting, in EARLY SPRING : and 
: how hazardous to fetch Plants from a "46. | 
tance ; even of a few miles; and even in 
the fineſt FEBRUAR Y which, let it be ever 
ſo flattering, is too carly, to expoſe a quantity 
of naked roots to a Journey ; even of fix or | 
ſeven miles. 
Plants, which are upon the fat: may be 
3 8 any open day in winter, with a de- 
gree of e ; and, perhaps, under ordi- 


"oy 


=. 
t] 


tt 
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nary circumſtances, in no month, with greater 


propriety, than in FeBRUARY: provided 


the ſoil be ſound, and dry enough to work. 
If, however, the ſituation be wet; and the 
| ſubſoil cold, Marcn, in my opinion, is a 
more eligible month, for planting. 
What is molt to be feared, in planting late 


in the ſpring, is a want of moiſture, to ſet 


the roots to work, in the firſt inſtance. But 


355 
168, 
SEASON - 

of 


PLAN TIN G. 


this, by a 2 28 watering, may be had on 


a certainty. . 


e highly probable, that plants never 
| ſucceed better, than when they begin to 
| draw, as ſoon as they are planted. Roots 
remaining in a mangled ſtate, lopped, gaſhed, 
and bruiſed, as they generally are, and always 
muſt be more or leſs, a month, or, after 


autumnal planting, five or fx months, e 


poſed to wet and froſt, in a ſtate of lifeleſs 


inaCtivity, are, probably, liable to more in- 


jury than thoſe which remain, in their natural 
ſtate, until the harſhneſs of winter is paſt, and 
until they can, immediately on being tranſ- 

planted, ſet themſelves to work, heal up 


their wounds, and form freſh fibrils. 


The bad ſucceſs which has hitherto _ 


tended AUTUMNAL PLANTING, upon this 
od $55 eſtate | 
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SLASOGN 
f 


5 081 N 
PLANTING, 


MINUTES PLAST, 


eſtate (chien a moiſt retentive ſoil), and 
the great ſucceſs which laſt year reſulted 
from planting in ApRIL, ſtrongly corrobo- 


8 rate this ſuggeſtion. 


NATURAL 
HABITS 

5 of 

' PLANTS. 


the ground, 


Ina light: ſoil, and-over an abſorbent ſub- 
ſoil, carly, or even autu imnal, Planting may | 


be eligible. 


February 28. 7e. The feverity of 


| the weather continues. From Sunday even- 
ing, until today, at noon, there has been an 
8 inceſſant FALL OF SNOW, With a northeaſt 
wind. The ſnow is drifted, in many places, 
5 breaſthigh : : a part of the ſw amp plantation, 
(fee MIN. 164. )—lying under the wind, is 
7 nearly buried; and, where the ſow is lefs 
drifted, the branches of the fs a are loaded 
with it. : . „ 
The IRS, wo] tra, or /i hoy, ſpread | 
at their branches, flat, as it for the purpoſe I 
of forming a lodgement for s.]: and even 
the twigs are leafy : : not a flake can eſcape : 
WF board held out, could not catch the flakes 
more effectually. Some of the branches % 
loaded four inches thick with now; yet not 
one, which I have examined, 18 br oken: 
though ſome of the lower ones are bent to 


T! 1 
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The PIN ES, whether Scotch or V. eymeuth, 
have fared better. Indeed the W x MOUTHS, 


whoſe tafſels are iaturatly pendant, and 


whoſe twigs are leafleſs, have not, being 
ſhook by the wind, a particle of ſnow upon, 


them, in any ſituation. But the taſſels of tlie 


SCOTCH, being larger, more open, and leſs 
pendant, have many of them retained the 
now; ſome of the lender twigs, thus loaded, 
: being bent down, and appear twiſted by the 


4 4 


wind; but the branches, at large, preſerve 


their natural aſcenſion. | 

The LARCHES, being, at his (akon, naked 
of leaves, are Per free from ſnow. . 
Maße/ cb 12. LWo days ago, the wind got 
| round to the ſouthweſt ; and, yeſterday, he: 
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NATURAL 
HABITS 
of 


PLANTS. 


THAW was. confirmed; the mom 9 5 | | 


ww: ſting faſt. 


te pins A which - were buried 1 the 
drifted ſnow, have now a ſingu! lar appear- 
ance. As the mow ſinks, it bears down the 
branches buried among it. Several of the 


= upper tires of the SPRUCES are- bent down, 
almoſt cloſe to the ſtem, nearly reaching the 
ground: yet not one of them is broken! 


They are ſo perfectly tough and claſtic, that, 


| when they are releaſed from the ſnow, 


Azz 3 they 
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NATURAL 


HABITS 
„ 
PLANTS. 


ans 


M 1N U 3 8 PLANT, 


they foring up, immediately, to nearly their 
natural height. How wonderful are the 


COUNTERACTIONS OF NATURE | 


'In farther illuſtration of this natural prin- 
ciple, it is obſervable, that ſome Scorcu_ 
FIRS, whoſe branches are leſs liable, in their 
nature, to be borne down by ſnow, but 
vrhich, in this inſtance, being forced down 
by the ſettling of the drift, are many of 
them broken, and thoſe which are not, droop, 


unable to Tegain their wonted elevation. 
TAKING Up 


March 21: How much depends on the 


operation of TAKING ur! Jet how few 
NURSERYMEN can be relied on, in the per- 


e formance of i it! 1 


Some LARCHES, which, having ſtood too 


long i in the nurſery, had got full of wood, I | 
deſired might be taken up, with all the root 
that could poſſlbly be preſer ved. But, 
through ignorance, idleneſs, or inattention, 
the roots, in taking up, have been chopped 


5 off, a few indes from the ſtems, with 


ſcarcely a fiber left upon them. The ſtems 
ſix or eight feet high, and loaded with ; 
branches, but with roots not more than fix 

Or eight inches long! 


_ The 
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The value of plants may be faid to n 
on the TAKING UP: theſe ſixty plants, for 
inſtance, were, as they tod, worth twenty 
ſhillings ; but, after the 'y were taken up, mey 
were not worth the carrnge..-.--- 
When a quantity of plants are wanted, it 


1s but common prudence, to ſend an expe- 


rienced perſon, to attend to the TAKING 
vp; or to make it part of the agreement, to 


359 
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TAKING U b 
PLANTS. _ 


| Pay for none, but what ſhall be taken up ina . 
workmanlike manner. A mere nurſeryman 


Jai an intereſt in ſpoiling them. 


Not the ſupply of ſap only, but the ſtabi- 
lity of the plant in the ſoil, depends on the 
ROOTS; Whoſe length ſhould be proportioned, 


as it generally may be, to the height of the 


plant: and, for plants of four to eight feet 
high, the LENGTH OF ROOT ought not to be | 


leſs, than ONE FOURTH OP TUR HEIGHT. 


DisTANcE of PLANTS. In caſes where 
: plants are requiſite to be r the ex- 


pence of planting reſts, principally, on the 
NUMBER oF PLANTS; and this on the 


PISTANCE at which they are planted. 


; Thus, an acre of ground, planted at every : 
rod, requires one hundred and ſixty plants: 
at N ball rod, ſix hundred and forty . 


ALS every 


PROPER 

DISTANCE 
r 

' PLANTS. 


- - 
| 163, 


PROPER 


DISTANCE 


7 


PLANTS. © 


M 1 N >U 1 E S © PLAST» 


every quarter of a rod, two thouſand five 


hundred and ſixty. 


In a timbertree plantation, the advantages 


of ſetting the plants, in cloſe order, are 
thoſe of withſtanding, with greater forti- 
tude, the ſeverity of 3 and of aſſiſting 0 
to give each other an upward tendency, in 
the firſt ſtage of their growth: the diſad- 
vantages, thoſe of encreaſing the number 
5 of plants; ;—of crouding the plantation, ſo 
as to prevent the uſe of the plow, in the 
firſt inſtance and, if not timely reduced 
00 number, of robbing each other, afterward, 
cf their reunite nouriſhment ; as well as af 
drawing each other up, tall and weak : 
Eo circumſtance, this, infivitely more pre) udicial : 
N their future proſperity, than that of 
ſpreading too much, in the arti age of their 


- growth. 


| Nevertheleſs, Jam of apinion, that Jow 


5 gender plants, —plants under a quarter of 


a rod high. - cannot be ſet out, with pro- 
priety, at more than A quarter of a rod 
1 unleſs ſome other expedient, t than 

8 cloſe arrangement of LIVING PLANTS, 
could be hit aßen to give them {helter, and 


an 
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an upward tendency, in the firit ſtages of 


growth. . OE 
8 LARGE UNDERTAKING, Where 


5 planting goes on, in continuance, from year 


to year, nothing is loſt by planting cloſ ſely; 


each YOUNG PLANTATION being a upk⸗ 
SERY GROUND, out of which the ſupernu- 
merary plants may be removed, as occaſion 


T may require. 


Bat, 2 in the more ORDINARY BUSINESS or 


uk ANTING,. where a particular plantation, 


- ſaite of plantations, being made, the 


168. 


PROPER 
DISTANCE 


of 


Ae of planting 1s finiſhed, theſe ſuper- . 


numerary plants are too frequently ſuffered 
to do irreparable injury to the plantation; 
by crowding, after the firſt ſtage of growth, 
and forcing up, too rapidly, thoſe which 


. ought to form the grove, in its more ad- 
vanced ſtate. 


Theſe reflections aptly lead to the ex- 
pedient, of giving the required ſhelter and 
upright tendency, i in the firſt ſtages, by DEAD 


TRAINING | 


with 


DEAD 


(PLANTS: | as the ſprayey tops of coppice 
wood, or the topwood of ſuch trees as form 5 


: thickly furniſhed branches, 


By this expedient three fourths of the . 


ex pence of Pl lants (wppating. the coſt and 
I 8 — 5 


wy 
168. 


TRAINING 


with 


DAD 
PLANTS. 


PRACTICE 


Tal 


„ PLANTING. -- 


u 1 n d TE Mis: 


putting in of the dead plants to be no more 
than the carriage and expence of planting 
live ones) would be ſaved. Thus, if inſtead 
of planting livin - plants, at every quarter of | 
a rod, they were put in at every half rod 
only, and eflimating the coſt of fourfoot 
plants at fifteen ſhillings a hundred, the 
ſaving, through this expedient, would be 
upwards of fourteen pounds an acre ! namely, 
four pounds ſixteen ſhillings, inſtead of nine 
teen pounds four ſhillings. 
And, beſide this great ſaving, in the ori- 
| ginal expence, two other advantages would 
Ar iſe, from ſuch a practice: the DEAD 
PLANTS | might be readily removed, (and 
again replaced) to admit the plow (or the E 
| ſpade with greater freedom) into the in- 
tervals; and the regularly progreſſive = Tas 
of: ach plants, would be a more natural, 
and leſs daugerous way, of relieving the ſtand- = 
ards, than the abrupt removal of live ones *. -o 


| GenFRAL MANAGEMENT. This ſpring, 


- the ground being g ſufficiently moiſt, the holes 
have not been watered, 
-- The METHOD of PLAN TING. has been 
ſimilar to that of laſt ſpring. The NAK ED- 

ROOT TD 


K This, howey er, by way of intimation. 


| papa py hy 


— 
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ROOTED PLANTS have been ſet upon HI. 
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LOCKS of mold, formed in the bottoms of PRACTICE | 
the pits. to receive them : ſpreading the PLANTING 


roots and fibers wide on every fide, in the 


BIRDSFOOT manner, and diſpoſing them 
TIRE OVER TIRE, as nature had diſpoſed 


them in the nurſery, and as their ſtability, 


now, and their proſperity, hereafter, re- 


quire. „ = g 
Wokk MTN. This ſpring, the plants 


have been put in, chiefly, by a ſet of four; 
a tutored planter and his helper, going be- 
fore, to bed the roots, with two followers, 
to fill in, and tread firmly, the remainder 
of the mold : loading the roots, and leav- 
ing the ſurface globular, and as firm as 8 
floor; the ſoil, in a caſe, being ſomewhat 7 


light. 


This ſet, when fully in their ak put 
in about twenty tall plants, an hour: or one 
plant in three minutes: the EXPENCE of 
PLANTING ſuch fullſized plants (fix to ten 
feet high) deliberately, and firmly, being little 
more than half a crown, a hundred: and 


. burying them, in the uſual manner, would — | 


5 have coſt el chteenpence or two ſhillings. 


Whether 
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PRACTICE 
in : 


PLANTING. 


M I N UTE 8 PI Axr. 


Whether in PLANTING or in TAK ING 


up, the workmen's directions have been, to 
proceed with DELIBERATION : a minute 


more or leſs, in either of theſe operations, 


being incomparable with the difference be- 


| tween MISCARRIAGE and SUCCESS, 


. 


= or 
V 
IN THE 


To 


MIDLAND STATION. 


BS ATES. 


5 PURCHASE value of land. IT v. i. p. 16, es 


| Rental value of land.—i. 17. 
Rental value of tithes.—i. I 8. 


BUILDINGS *, 


Bricks at the kiln, 167. A 3 
Laying bricks, 4. 4 thouſand; digging 
the foundation included. 


Reicklaver 8 


* For the price of timber, ſee Wool AN Ds, in this lift. 
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LIST OF RATES. 


 Bricklayers day wages, 22d. 
_ Carpenters day wages, 22 + 


Thatchers day wages—the ordinary wages 
of the ſeaſon. 


HEDGES. 


| Tranſplanted hawthorn, ; v. a | thovlunds 
Stakes, in the e wood, 6d. to 7d. a ſcore. 


Edders,—— — „ gd. A bundle of ſixty, or 


threepence a bre 


Planting a new hedge. fee MIN. 12 3. 


Stocking a live hedge, 35 an aere, and the 
roots. 


* ellinge a fullgrown| hedge to the ſtub, 94. 


an acre *. 
Cutting d hedges, ſenecheight, 10d. to 14d. 
an aere . 
e Laying or ahi a badge; and ſcouring 

5 the ditch, 4d. © a fide” or 19. a yard. 


Making a ſtake and edder hedge—very 


f ſtout—1 84. an acre. 
Rough ſtake hedge, without edders, Is. an 
| acre. 
"Morticing poſts (two boles) 15.4 ſcore. ; 
_ rails, 54. a ſcore. See i THE P. 3322 

Putting f 


An ACRE, in this neighbourhood, is 32 yards. 


AC 


0 


< an 
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Putting down poſts and rails 229. an 
acre. 
Hedge carpenters dayswork, 214. 


WOODLANDS. 


Stocking and butting middleſized timber 
| trees, 184. a tree. 
Hhutting ſuch trees, 4d. a tree. 
Peeling bark, 10s. to Ios. 6d. a ton. 
Binding faggots, laborers finding bands, | 
9 a 8 PT 
— — employer finding bands, 
48 @ few, pon 
Cutting poſts and rails out t of topwood, 75 
a ſcore. e 
8 Cutting ſtakes out af ditto; 14. a ſcore. TE 
Sawing oak, 35. 34. a hundred feet. 
aſh, 35. — 
elm, 35s. —— 
; poplar, 25. 64. —— 
"BE Clearing” laths, 4d. a bundle of fre 
ſeore. 
Cutting and being u up cord vod. 21. a 
cord. 
Oak i in the rough, I 80 to 26. a a foot *. 


Elm 


lll 


* Pricc of BARK, See MIN. 139. 
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LIST OF RATES. 


Elim in the rough, od. to Is, 4 foot. 
— — 94. to Is. 
Poplar —— 3d. to hf 
Oak inch board, 0 a a foot. 


Fog RE — 1 — 
Poplar - eee 2 — 


Aſh axletrees, 35. 'to- 35. bd. cach. 
— 9 1 fix inches, 125, A trine of 


| 3 arrow, IN a tine ———— 


1 918 naves, 45. a pair. 


ak ſp! okes, 135. a trine of tw entyſive. 5 


55 Or rails, in the v od, 4d. to 6d. eac! . 
8 laths, IS. a bundle of five core. 
- Spray laggots, 87. to 10g. a a but: red of fix 
he; 
| Rough h roots, 26. öfr 36 a \ toad * 1 f 
Dimen ſions of f cordwood, fee v. . p. 71. 
Price of coalwood, 10s. to 126, a cord, 
; Re- cording wood, 64, 1 cord. 
Burning aroaal, 1d; 4 buſhel. 

A load of charcoa al, 12 bogs of 12 inde: I 
minate buſh els each. „ 
PLANTING | 


* Sce MIN. 163. 


Coals cheap. 


th 
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PLANTING. 

Double digging ſward, 18 inches deep, 
4 5d. a rood of 64 ſquare yards, ſee ii. 346. 
Digging holes, two feet diameter, and two 
feet deep, in doubledug g ground, 1. each. 
Coſt of planting, ſee ii. 36 3 
Acorns in a common year, 15. 2 buſtiel. 4 
Planting acorns, 57 an gere ii. 357. 4 


1 * 
—— — — — 
= — — A — 


WORKMEN. +. — 
YEARLY WAGES. | 


| -Waggoner, 8 to 10 guineas . Rt, a 
Maid, 3 to 5 guincas. 5 5 IS i 
' Youth, 4 to 5 guineas. = To. 

5 Lad, 2 to 3 . | 


par WAGES: = ne 

Wer (i Nov: to 1 Mar.) Is. a day 4 5 1 

Spring (Iſt March to hay time}, 14d; day 1 

Haytime, —1 8d. a * 15 5 : 
 Harveſt;—2s. a day . 8 8 

Autumn Fm to iſt Nov. ), 14d. a day. | 1 

Vor. II. B b 1 Wen. 


Gave a waggoner, the — hal aff year, 6 guineas; ; 
the winter hal If, 4 guineas. 


+ With ſmall BEER, in this and werf other caſe. 
4 Gave | in a late n, 184 a day. 
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LIST OF RATES. 


Women, in autumn and ſpring, 6d. and beer, 


„in haytime, gd. and beer. 
Boy, 4d. to 64. in autumn and winter. 


rover EXPENCES. 


Beerfor the quantity nk, ſee li. 46. 
Mlalting barley, 5d. a buſhel: Rs 
7 Grinding wheat, 5d. a buſhel. 


Coals, at the pit, about 57. a ton. - 


IMPLEMENTS, 5 


; Wegen, about 20 guineas. 


Double plow—woodwork, 257. ;. Tronwork 


40⁰. gp 


single plow— = — — | 101. 64. : 


4 165 to 206. 


Wheelwrights' wages, 1 to 24. a a 
| Leatherwork of the harneſs of one Borte, 


355 to 406. J See i. 100 
Waggon ropes, 5d. to 6d. a pounds. ; N 
Cartgreaſe, ons mixed, 34. a ib. 
, 35. d. 


BLackSMTIIS W ok. 


Common ironwork, 44. a lb. 
Working over old i iron, 2d. a lb. 
Wheel tire, 2745 a cwt. 5 


10 


ſix 


2 


MIDLAND £ounTiEs, 


Tire nails; 44. a Ib: 
Shares and draft irons, 54. 4 Ib. 
Strong chains; 5d. a Ib. A 
Traces and backbands, 64. a Ib. 
| Laying a ſhare, 17. 
Laying a coulter, 7d. 
- Sharping a ſhare of coulter, 14. 
Shoe, 5d. _ 
es; 1d. 


801. PROCESS. 
Underdraining. See MIN. 106. 


, Plowing with a double plow, five horſes; 
—_ and voy 135. a day. 
with a ſingle plow, three horſes, 
8 man and d boy, 7. 6d. a day. 


MANURE. 


load. 


Bb2 Spreading 


: Dung, at Tamworth, 10s. . 6d. A | wagon 5 
load. 

"Lies; at the kiln; 87. to 105. a chaldron⸗ 
Piling and wiring compoſt, 14. a cubical 
__— 5 
Turning and watering ume, it 2 a load of 
fix quarters; 
Turning and watering dung, 14d. 4 caft Z 
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to « one e filler, 2d. a yard, 


to one « filler, EY a yard. 


LIST. or RATES. 


| Spreading dung out of hillock, 14. F'y load, 


FED PROCESS. 


ce « Turfing” oats, about 6d. an acre, i. 1 59. 3 
Croſs-furrowing, deep and wide, and chop- 
ping and raking the mold ſmooth, on either 
0 of the trench, 5. an acre. N 


| VEGETATING PROCES. = 


Hoing aner, twice, 85. with ale. . 


— —— once, 56. 
"a 3 by the day, 25. AE 
 Handweeding turneps coſtabout 2d. an acre. 


| HARVESTING. 


EE Reaping wheat, by the threave, 4. ta 64, <4 


Mowing and ſheaving g oats, 55. an acre. 


— out of carriages, ſet ii. 34. 
Wheeling mud or mold, with one wheeler 

to two TOS 134. a cubical yard. 
8 5 - with one wheeler 


- with two wheelers 


2 thy the 4 acre, be. to 1 


Mowing 


b 


N15 LAN D cov NTIE 8. 


Moving barley into ſwath, 184. an acre. 
ats , 164d. an acre. 


Taking up Potrtoes 14. to 24. a buſhel. 


Gave in lieu of harveſt ſupper, 15. a man, 


2nd 64. a boy, 


FARM YARD, 


Thraſping wheat, and binding the ſtraw, 


4d. to 5d. a buthel (of 9 gallons). 


— barley, 164. to 18d. a quarter, 


— oats, 8. to 10d. — 
Winnowing days paid for extra. 125 


Clutting oats in ſtraw, &c. 18d. a day and 
board (for 40 buſhels), or ad. a buſhel | 


(rounded up). N.B. Cut very fine. 
: "none keep of COWS, 15.4 week. 
_— young cattle, 94.— 


e n for wing i in the yard, 


| 16. a week (Sunday . 


| GRASS LAND, 


Cutting ſarface drains, - see MIN. 32. 2 5 
e of underdraining. See MIN. 106. 


3 ſpreading drain mold. See IN 64 


5 Moving meadow graſs, 21d. an acre. 
— © ſeeds,” 18d. an acre. 55 


B b 3 = Sweeping 
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„4 LIST OF.RATBS. 


Sweeping off the weeds of paſturegrounds 
with the fithe, —by the acre, 3d. to 6d, a} 
the ie Gaye before e 18d. 


AGISTMENT. 
Mayday to Michaelmas, 


Grown horſes, Got, to 704. 
Twoyearolds, 4 455. to 1 
| Yearlings, 355, to ny 
Fatting cows, 3 57. . 
I Twoyearold heifers, 255 e 
V 
Mare and foal, in ſummer, 3. A l 
5 Voung horſes, after Michaelmas, 16d. a 
480. a week, 5 5 : 
Cows, at prime lattermath, 2. 4 week. 
1 Field ſheep, from Michaelmas to Lady- 1 
1 Fang at ordinary keep, 25, better beeps 25, 6d. ” 
5 to = 3 
Paſture ſheep, i in ſummer, at prime keep, 4 


| 5 : 34. a 2 be a week. 


MaARKETs. 


8 N * 8 
r os enero.” —moong SES” 2 
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MIDLAND COUNTLES. 


bY — 


Road bam, . 3. horſes man and 

f boy), 145. a day! 

| Waggoner” 8 * ſponding money, ' 6, to s. 
A journey! [- 

Turnpikes, 4d, each horſe, in narrow- 
wheeled carriages... - 8 5 
„ Chapmanry* on a load of corn, 17. „ 
Standard buſhel (af Tamworth) 60 irh 

quarts; nine gallons. 

Tit of whoat, 3 buſhels, 

— barley, 4 SORE 

- oats, UA — 

Weight of a bag of wheat, 10 ſeore to 10 g 

= : ſeors and 16 Ib. 8 

EF IX | Quarter of oats, at Tamworth, 9 buſhels, 

— —, at Aſhby, 8 —— 

— — but Burton, 9 — 

Score of oats, at - Lichfield, 22 FE — 
Load of oats, at Lichfield, t ſcore, « or 88 

: buſhels, | 

— at Wee 10 quarter 
80 or go dab „„ © 
Load of barley, at Tamworth, 10 quarter. 
. or bo dagen 5 
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LIST OF RATES. 


Load of wheat, at Tamworth, 20 bags, or 
50 buſhels. 1 . e E 


See the cloſe of each Article, 


MIDLAND COUNTIES, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


'PROVINCIALISMS 
EO or THE 3 
b s E 0 
| or THE 


MIDLAND STATION, 


he 


AGE; 3-0 ſpecies of long meaſure confiing of 


32 yards ; four ROODS, | 
AIGLES; ioicles. . 


B. | 


PATCH; a wi; a « quantity of corn ent to mill: 


hence BATCH „ 
. BATTIN ; a truſs of ſtraw. 8 


BEACE the plural of beat; cattle : not | per is ta 
this diſtrict: having a plural termination, which 
might well be received into the eſtaþliſhed language, ; 


for words ending in ft. 


= BEGGAR's NEEDLE; bed bauern her- 


herd's needle. 


4 | Io 7 | 


To 
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= UCKET ; 2 common bow-handled pail, 
BULE ; the bow handle of a pail. | 
BUSHEL. ; ; two STRIKES, or buſhels. | 
PUTT ; the lower ſtem of a Uber tree; as well as th; 1 


PROVINCIALISMS. 


To BELT; to ſhear the buttocks and tails of ſheep, 


BENTS; ſeedſtems of the blade graffes. 


BOAR THISTLE ; carduus lanceslatus ; ſhear chil, 
— BOOSINGS ; the ſtalls of cattle. 


BOOSING SE AKE; I the poſt to which fall cattle are 
faſtened. | 


BOWLDERS; 3 a e of round pebble, common 0 


the ſoils of this diftrict. 


BRAB; a ſpike nail. 


BREEDING INANDIV,; fee i. 250. 
PRUSH ; ſtubble ; as a wheat bruſh, &c. 


root end. 
BU TTV; partner; 3 a8 fellow Ait, or hborer: 


BYSLINS ; (the y long) the firſt milk of s on, {newly 


" 22 


| 6 | 


cablock, ROUGH ; fabi arvarfs; wild wa. | 


tard. 


CADL OOK, SMOOTH : trafica s napus ; wild rape. 
_ CAMP; a hoard of potatoes, turneps, &e. 
FANKERED mildewed, ben. as wheat, e or other 


grain. Sce MIN, 74. 


CANSH; a {mall pile of faggots, &c. To © canſh | 


them vp" is to form ſuch a pile. 


; CAPS; hoodſheaves of corn 5 HUCKS. 1 
 CHAPMANRY ; that which 18 abated, or given 


again, by the ee on receiving money of. 285 
bupxer. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


To CLAM; to hunger or ſtarve, as cattle,” 
_ CLAMMED, or weLLY CLAMMED ; half ſtarved, fox 
Want of ſyfficient paſture, or fodder. 
CLEAS; the elaws of cattle and ſheep, 
CLEFT ; timber fit to be cloven, into coopers' ware, 

ſpokes, lat ths, &c. 
CLEVVVJ; a ſpecies of draft iron of a plow. 
CLUSTERS; crouds or clumps of turneps, „ 
COAL SMUPF : SZ. follil, or an effloreſcence, fund on 
the ſurface, over ſeams of cal! 
COC; a ſpecies of draft iron of a plow. 
COCKHEADS; centaurea nigra; common N 

COLTS; yearling horſes. 
_ ', COMINS; commonage. 
Coppy; coppic. 
10 COPPY ; to cut down, for underwo TO 
— CORD; a certain quantity of wood. Seę i. p. 71. 
THE CORDWOOD ; ; e roots, Kc. cut and let up 
; in CORDS. 

CORNED; furniſhe wü grain. 

COTTER; an iron key to a bolt. 


: CRACKED ; ; Cloyen, as * a ſheep, « on thy: back, or 


>. Eee 

55 CRATCH ; 1 hay rack. , 
CROWFLOWER ; the ranunculus tribe ; 3 erowfoot. 
CULLINGS ; ; refuſe ; outcaſts. 


 EUSHION-RUMPED ; having two prtraprtinary 
bundles of fat upon the rump. 


CUTMEAT; eee e in ftraw—cut 
into ſhort bags as schaf. 


bpacLocks; 
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© PROVINCIALISMS, 


D. 


| DAGLOCKS; locks of wool, cut off the buttocks 


and tails of ſheep. See i. 403. 
DAIRIER; dairyman. 5 
DEA NETTLE ; galeopſis tetrahit ; wild hemp. 


DIGGING; a ſpit in depth. See MIN. 106. 
To DITCH; to ſtick to; as the clammineſs of mow- | 


burnt hay ſticks to the cutting knife. 
DOGFENNEL3; anthemis . 89e. maithe weed, 
corn camomile, &c. 
DONKEY ; dampiſh; dank, 


DRINK ; ale. 
DYCHE ; ditch, 


E. 
EASINS ; eaves. 


ELDER ; the udder of a cow. 25 
ENTAILS; ends of lands. Mix. 75. 


EYEABLE; fightly ; pleaſing to the eye: ſpoken 0 


| Hock, &c. 


| FAT fat caule ind ſheep.” 8 
To FEED; to grow nts alſo 1 to fat; as grazing. 


Nock. 


FEEDERS; fatting cattle. 
_ FEEDING PIECE ; grazing ground, 
FEG; rough dead graſs. 


To FETTLE ; ta adjuſt; to put in order, 


FIN; 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


FIN; anonis arvenſis; reſtharrow. 
F INCH. BACKED ; white on the back; as cattle. 
FITCHET; or FIDGET ; a polecat. 

_ FLEWS ; phlemes, for bleeding cattle, &c. 


To FLOAT}; to overflow, or water, as as graſsland: alſo f 


to pare off the ſurface of ſward. 
To FLOAT UPWARD. See MN. 27. 


:- FOOT TRENCHES ; ſuperficial drains, : about a foot 


wide. 5 
FOREH AND RENT. See i. p. 20. 
_ FOREIGNERS ; ſtrangers. 
FORE FLANK ; a point of ſheep. See v. i. p. 354. 


G. 
GALLS; vacant or bald places in a crop. 


SALLIV; ſcattered with GALLs. 


| GARNER; a bin; in a mill, or a granary. 
SAN; a gallon meaſure ; alſo a ſmall tub. 
_ GEERING 3; the ladders and fide rails of a waggon. 


8 A GIFT XV DAY ; a boon day; a8 a eee given, : 


by neighbour to neighbour. 


1 5 GLUT : a large wooden wedge. 


_ GOLDS; chry/anthemum ſegetum ;—corn marigolds. 
GOOSE TANSEY ; potentilla anſerina ; ſilverweed. 
 GORSE or GOSS; furze, whin. 


GOUTY); diſeaſed, and ſwelled, by ſubterraneous 
water; as boggy tumours, at the bottom, or on the . 


ſide of a hill. | 

GREEN SAUCE; rumex as forrel. 
 CRUDGINGS ; pollard; fine bran. 
GUTTER ; trench, or grip. „ 


Ts 
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PROVINCIALISMS: 


E 


To HACKL z; diminutive of to hach; às to  hackls 
turneps :” to pull them up with a little twopronged + 


hack: (Ste Prov. of York.) 


| HAIROUGH : galium aparime ; deavers. 


HARD IRON; ranunculus ar Ons corn crowfodt; 


HAT ; heated; as hay or corn. 


HEARTH ; the floor on which wood | 18 charred. 


| HEARTSPURN; tap root. See TOES. 
HEN GORSE ; anonis arvenſis. Set FIN. = 
HEN-sCRATLIN GS, ſtreaming clouds; mares tail 


Surrey; filly- -tails Yorkſhire. 


To HIKE}; to ſtrike with the horn; to 40 1 to 47. 8 


HILLOCKY full of anthills. 
HOG. See LAH. SL 


FOODS; the covering ſheaves 57 Thiicks : haadſheaves: | 
HOOP : a ſpecies of theeſe-vat. See i. 319. _ 
HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER, 175 „lun 0 82 white 5 


trefoil. 


HOSE; the vagina, or Neath, of corn. 
HUBS; r naves of wheels. - 


: 


I. 


INAN DIN; from the fame line of patentage See 


v. i. p. 250. 


JOIN 1 GRASS 3 5 bela, derum; en bedfirws. PS 


. . 1 P 
| R. 
AX. 


KERNEL, a « bundle of fat, before the monde, of | 
_ eattle : the gift. 


1 
* 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


to KIBRLE; to cruſh ; to grind imperfectly. 
KIDS; — 


„ 
LAG ; a defect of timber. See mv. . 141. 
LAKES; 3 pools or puddles of water, ſtanding in roads, 


bor on land, after rain. 
LAMBHOGS ; yearling ſheep, before SHEARDAY. 


LAP-LOVE ; ; convolvulus arvenſis; corn convolvulus; 


alſo polygornum cenvolv. climbing buckweod. 
LAV; paſturage for the ſummer; Joilt ; aglſtment. 
To LAY; to plaſh, as an hedge. 

 LAYLANDS}; graſs ridges, in common fields: arable 


lands, which have heen ſuffered to lay down to graſs; 


—hence, LAY, as above; and hence; ptobably, ity 
and leigh, 


| LIVING; 1 tenement, of farm. The common feld a 
townſhips were divided into a certain number of 


* lvings,” 


LOcusrTs;  ſthorabei melblenthe; chaſers; ; brown 


| beetles; 


: LOW ; a hill! hence the n names f various win! and 


1 | hence the 
Low COUNTRY ; the hills of aach, e 
the Morelande. . 


. 


: MAUPLE ; maple. 7 55 
MAW-SKIN; the ſtomach of a calf; uſed i in cheeſo- 
making: vell, &e. xc. 


MEADO WS; the dips or bottoms of vallies, in * 


lte of a e 
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FROVINCIALISMS. 


MEATY ; fleſhy, but not fat; ſpoken of grating 
teck, 


MUCK; dung, * 


NAG; a raddle both; 6585450 to datt hotſe. 
NA THE; nave of 4 Wheel. TIN 


P. 
PAD; path. | 


PASH of rain; a beavy fall of 1 rain, 


PAS SER, or nailpaſſer ; ; a gimblet; or piercer 
PEAKRELS ; men of the Peak of Derbyſhire, 
PENNY WEED; :  rhinanthus criſta galli ; rattle. 


 PINFALLOW ; winter fallow, See i. 191. 
PINGLE; a ſmall croft; (PIGHTLE. None.) 


To PIKE ; to glean, 
To PILE; to break off the awns of thraſhed barley. 


PILING IRON; a tool uſed 1 in ** PILING BARLEY; 


and, ſometimes, in breaking off the tails of cats. 


 POOTHERY (the oo ſhort); coſy mugg y, W ; 


ſpoken of the © Pars g 


2 


2 QUART of bene three pounds. AE ACS e 
Q EECE ; Columba e ; the wood pigeons 7 


 RAMGETTER; 


D 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


R. 


RAMGETTER ; Tee i. 385. 

; RAUNPIKED; —— provincial of ravin-piched; flag- 
| headed, as an old overgrown oak; having the ſtumps 
of boughs ſtanding out of its top. 


RAW; wet and cold, as the ſoil in ſome ſeaſons; unit 


to teceive the ſeed. 
To REAR ; to riſe up before the plow, as the furrows 


' ſometimes do in plowing ; only owing to a | 


bad plow, or a bad plowman. 
ROARE R; a reſtleſs cow, &c. See M. 119. 
ROOD; a meaſure of eight yards in length; or ſixty- 
four ſquare yards; ſomewhat more than two o ſquare 
88 rods or perches. | 
ROPE; the preterite of to reap ; ſpoken of corn. 
RUCK; a rough bundle, or heap, of any thing. 
RUNNING BULL of a harrow ; ſee i. 10g. 
To RUN OUT; to grow or ſprout, as corn in harveſt 5 
als to ee, as cattle, 


8 
SAR ER ; 1 corn ſcuttle, 


SCORE; twenty pounds: uſed in ſpeaking of the 


weight of cattle or ſwine. 
SCRAWLY ; thin and ravelled, as corn. 
SEEDS; young grafles;---land newly Jai to graſs, 
SEEDNESS ; feed time. 
SETS; plants of potatoes, &c. 
SHADE; a ſhed; as “ a cow ſhade,” | 
GE . E 
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PROVINCIALISMS. 


To SHADE ; to ſhed, as corn. 


SHAREGRASS carix hirta; a ſpecies of de 


SHARHOG ; (that is, a /hare or /horn no G) a yearling 


| ſheep, after SHEARDAY : ſee LAMBHOG. 
To SHEAVE ; to bind com. 


SHEARDAY ; the ſhearing day of ſheep, ſheep- -ſhearing. 
_ SHUCK; twelve ſheaves of corn, fet up in the field 


ſhock 7 flocks 


SLASHER ; a plaſher or pleach of a 0 laid” hedge. 


SLUDGE ; mire. 

SLIDE; a ſledge. 

SLIT; a crack or cleft in the breaſt of fat cattle. 

SMOTHER FLY ; the bean aphis : fee M. 61. 

SOCK ; the drainage of a farm yard: hence SOCKPLY, 
the receptacle of ſuch drainage. 

SOUGH ; (pron. svFF;) a covered drain of any ſize, 

SPADE-BIT ; the quantity of ſoil raiſed, by one 
effort of the ſpade: perhaps the etymon of pit. 


SPADE- BONE ; the ſhoulder bone; the blade bone; 
perhaps the ſhoulder bone of a horſe, Or an ox, Was 


the ſpade of our anceſtors. 
SPINNEY; a clump, or Gori plantation, or grove. 
SPANNER; 2 wieuch ; ; a nut ſcrew driver. 
SPIN AGTH, WILD; chenopodium ; gooſefoot. 


SbRIT; ſprouted, as corn in the field. 4 
SPOKEN CHAIN; an appendage of a Waggon, pe. 


culiar to this diſtri: a long ſtrong chain, to be 
fixed to the ſpoke of the wheel, when the team 1s 
e ſtalled” or ſet faſt in a ſlough. 


sbURN; a main root of a tree ; as . N 
To SQUEAN ; to fret, as the hog. OT 


STALE ; handle of every kind; as fork.- ſale, plow- 


ſtale: hence probably the eor ruption plero's tail. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


To be STALLED ; to be ſet faſt in a ſlough, or bad 
road. 

STATUTE ; a hiring day of farm ſervants. 

To STOCK ; to grub : ſee i. 69. 

STODGED ; filled to the ſtretch ; as a cow 8 udder 

with milk. 

To STOMBLE; to trample, or ponch, as wet foil. 
To STOOL; to ramify as corn; to fock, to tiller, 


STRAW-CUTTER ; a cutter of ſtraw, &c. into 


chaf. 


STRIKE; buſhel ; the common term. See Bush. 
S8 TRICKLEssS, that with which a buſhel, &c. is ſtricken. 


STUMP; poſt; as «gate ſtumpꝰ -- ſtumps and 
m__ 5 8 


SWAUF; cart coom. 


r. = 


TANKARD turnep ; . the pulling, or lengrooted tur. 


nep. 


FT HAC, &ec. thatch; &c. 


THAVE; a young ewe. 


n THONE; ſomewhat damp and cold; not ot thoroughly | 


dry. _ 
T HOROUGH ; an interfurrow, between two ridges. 
THREAVE ; twentyfour ſheaves. 


: THROO ; a ſlip or width of corn, which 2 ſet of 
| reapers, &c. drive before them, at once; whether it 


conſiſt of one or more lands, or ridges. 


0 OES; or. ſideſpurns; the ſpreading roots of trees, 


See HE ARTs TURN. : 


Cc2 'TONKEY; 


37 


26 


p RO V INCIALI SMS. 


TONK EV; a modern provincialiſm; a word lately 
introduced, I believe; and appears to be at.prefent 
of uncertain meaning ;---thortlegged and deep Cate 

| caſed; reſembling the Chineſe breed of ſwine, _ 


 TRINE ; of felkies thirteen ; of Lacs twentyfive. Bir 


TRL; a corn ſkreen. 

To TRY; to ſkreen, 

TUNNING DISH ; the common name of a tunnel ; 
which is perhaps the diminutive of tuning aijh. 


 TUPMAN; a breeder of, or dealer in 


'TUPS, or rams. 
TURF ; ſward---praſsland. See if. 214. &c. 


JO TURF; to adjuſt the fur face of a load 


bee 3 2996 
TURN ; year, or time. 
TURNEPING; collecting turneps. . 


TWITCH, common; zriticum repens; couchgraſs. 


——— black ; fe fluca duriuſcula; hard feſcue. 
— — running; ; agreſtis alba; creeping bent; 


OS 


WAGGONER; an upper man ſervant; carter. 


WALL] the ſtem of a rick is called the walls. 
WALLSPRING; a cold. wet, fprivgy, or 1 part 


of land. 


WASTRELS; outcaſts ; as waſtrel bricks, xc. 


WAYGOING Crop ; ſet i. N. 19. 


1 WEDDERGETTER; ſee i. 38 5. 


WITT. raw ER, a collarmaker rs 8 
5 WILLOWEED; 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


 WILLOWEED; polygonum r perſi- 
caria; ſmartweed. 
WIN D; ; {00's long) a winch, or wince. 


* 


YARD WOOD) fee i. 71. 
YELLOWS}; gem/ta tincteria: dyer broom, 


EXD OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 


Cas e | 


2 K N a 9 ge . 
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Two VOLUMES. 
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an Inſtance of, in Catile, 
i. 278. 


Acids, their Fallacy, as Teſts, 


1% 166. 


11. 285. 


— Inſtances of Sowing, 4 


. 475 
=——--, Remarks on, ii. 345. 


—, Practice in Planting, 
I. 33 0. . N 


Us the Number 6nd Quan- 
tity rey. for an Acre, Jt. 351. 
Sy 


Aftergraſs, Article of, 1. 241. 
- of Clo) er, its Mode 
of ran me! 1. 216. 


„General Remarks 


on, 11. 121, | 
Age ofa fullgrown Aſh, ii. 274. 


. wo Of the Aſh, further in- 


ſtanced, 11. 340. | 
—-- of a growing Elm, ii. 275. 
—-- of the Elm, further in- 
ſtanced, 11. 339. 


Timber ſet down, 11. 310. 
—-- of Merevale Wood, ii. 292. 
—- of Felling Oak Timber 
calculated, ii. 307. 


— - of Felling Oak Timber, | 
General Remarks on, 11. 308. 


| —-- ofthe Oaks of get Park, 
I, 2007-0 


Age of an overgrown Poplar, 


-* 297+ 
—-- of Statfold Wood, 11. 283. 


| Agriculture, Diviſion of 1. 80. 


— its Progreſs in- 
ſtanced, ii. 62. 


| Alum, tor of Milk 
Acorns, Methods of Planting, „ EEE WE CNT 


for Cheeſe, 1. 323. 
Analyſis of Breedon Lime ſtone, 
1. 150. | 


of Marts 1 1. 152, 


Aphis of the 3 de- 


ſcribed, 11. 118, 
han —— — w_, Furs | 
ther Remarks on, ii. 168. 
Appearanceof the Country, 1. 9. ; 


Aquatic Manure, on Grow! Ing, : 


11. 91. 
— — 


Experiment 
with, ii. 230. | 


3 their bad Effect, 


360. 
Artificial Graſſes, i. 21 3 


Aſn, on the Growth of, ii. 274. 


—-, the proper Age of Felling 
ſet down, ii. 310. 


| 3 9 5 
—- of Felling four Species of b ge of, further in anced, 


ii, 340. 
—-, on Planting, in the Inter- 
ſpaces of Oaks, 11. 340. 
Aſhby Stallion Show, 11. 75. 
Aſhes of Charcoal Hearths, Va- 
lue of, as Manure, ii. 315. 
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B. 


BAGOT Pack Timber * 


i. 306. 


Pakewel, Mr. his Succeſs in 


Fans ne 234. 

„ his Rank as F 
| Breeder, i 1. 244 

— — ., his Breed of Cat- 
tle, 1. 269. 


— ——— — 


— — s fuperiorBreed N 


| of Swine, 1. 328. 
— — | 
Breeder of Sheep, 1. 338. 

-, his Diſciples e. e- 
ene „ 
| Balladſingers, Rem. on, 11. 19. 


 Bardon Hill, Views from, i. 11. 
F Bark, Toots uſed 1 in . 


. 78. 
— , Article of, i. 72. 


. 11. 282. 


Ry: Section of, 1. 189. 


, Experiment with, on 


Clover Ley, ii. 13. 
— on plowing in, i. 81. 
Inſtance of Shameful 


Man. in Harveſting, ii. 150. 


— Culture, Prac. in, ii. 188 


_— miſcarries after Turne ps, | 


| 11, 1958. 
ripened, by Frog, li. 196. 
— P. actical Rei 

gre ng ii. 211. 


—- ; extraordinary Circum- 

_ ſtances attending its Sale, 8 N J 
| —— — , Further Re- 

— nog dige tocultivare, | he 1 


11. 242. 


e 

Barn of the Diſtrict, : 28. 
5 Floors, i. 29. | 
--, Method of layi ing, 
with Bricks, 11. 2 FER 


Riis Claim as a -. 
Battle of Boſworth Field, a Re- 


on its proportion to 


, on the Qualities of, i 11. 285. 5 
——, on the P. ices of, 11. 286. 0 


arks on 


Barn Management, 1. 177. 


Barometer 1 in Eſteem, i. 110. 


, Inſtance of its great 
Utility, 1. 128. | 

„General Remarks 
on its Utility, 1. 130. | 


Barrow Lime, 1. N. 27. | 
Barwell, Se his Kationale 
of High Ki gez, 1 


„his Rationale | 


——ſ 


5 of Crooked d Hedges, li. 332. 


his hard Fare, | 


his Death and 
3 11. 247. 


. Th 197. 


mark on, 11. N. 205, 


Beans, Culture of, 1. 195. 
— in the Common Field 


Fluſbandry, 11. 206. 


: Beaſts of Labor, Sect. of 4 ; 99. 5 


- of Draft, long horned 
Oxen conſidered as, 1. 282. 


bn of Form conſidered, i 247 


-, of the New 

| Leicefterthire Sheep, i. 346. 
Beer, Rem, on the extravagant. 
Practice, reſpecting, ji. 44. 


* f the N deſeribed, 


— | — Experi- 
ments with; 11. 100. 


Belton Fair, 11. 1. 


Berbery, its Effects on Wheat, 


11. 11. 


Beverage of Workmen, Re. 1 


marks on, 11. 44. 


Black Couch, its Miſchiefs, as | 


a Corn Weed, ii. 114. 


Blight of Wheat, Remarks on, | 


11. 127. 


e gg ii. 5141. 
Board of Agriculture recom- 
mended, 1. 89. . 


Hotanical Excurſions, the pro- 


Per Seaſon df, i. 108. | 
| Botany | 


i 
N NN . 


; — — = 


INDEX. 


Botany of Agriculture Practice 
in, ii. 97. 

Boſworth Field, a Remark on 
the Battle of, ii. N. 205. 
Breed; how much depends up- 

On it, ii. 26. 

Breeding inandin defined, i. 2 50. 
— - Cattle, Art. of, i. 283. 
- -- Sheep, Art. of, i. 371. 


Breeds of Sheep requiſite, in | 


this Iſland, i. 369. 
| Breedon Lime, Art. of, i. 149. 


: — ——, Further Ac- 5 


count Gf, ii. 2. 


7 


with, IL 1 5 
Farther 
marks on, ii. 215. 
| Buildings, Section of, i. 25. 


Re- 


—ůů— Timber, not depend- 
ent on an internal Supply, 


1. 3 9 
BullShakeſpear deſcribed, 272. 
Bulls, Article . 


f ——, Age of Leapiag, i. 299. | 


Burning Dead Grals, ii. a7i 


Pitter, 1 of, i. 340. 


| CABBAGES, Sed. of, 3. 20g. 
ine "tf Water, its Effect, 


8. 


= Wm 
1 Catendarof Haſtondry, the felt : 


Idea of, 1, 40. 


Oc. 178470 00. de © 199. 


| Calf Balls, Methode of , 5 


= 

Calves, Rearing, i. i. 207. 
—, Fattiag, i 1. 314. 
Camping Potat does, 
, 0. | 


of Cornweeds,1.161. 


Ji, 99 


Experiment 


Method of, ; 


= of Grafslang Fant | 


Cattle, Section of, i. hs 
— „Breeding, i. 283. 
——-, Rearing, 1. 297, 
, Fatting, 1. 299. 
———-, Belton Fair, ii. 1; 

„ at Fazely Fair, ii. 22. 


, Grazing, Lots by, ii. 92. 


——-, Remarks on the preſent 
| Scarcity of, Ui. 235. 
— at e Remarks 
on, 11. 243. 
; Further Remarks on 
_thejr Searcy, 11, + 1 
, Iriſh, Rem. on, ii. 250. | 
— Pens, J. 86. =: 
——- Shed of the Diſtrict, i. zo. 
—— Sheds, on Guarding, 
11. 58, 


Cauſeways, Rem. on, i. N. 45. 
_ Cements of the Didrict, 1, 20, 


Chaf box deſeribed, i. 178. 
Chafcutting, Article of, i. 177. 


| Chafers, i in Myriads, ii. 258. 


„Further Remarks on, 
Iii. 266. | | 


; Change of Seed, Opinions re- 


ſpecting, ji. 193. 


| Charcoal, Method of Making, | 


ii. 259. and 314. . 
— Aſhes, their Value ay | 
"Manas; 1 . 5 
Charrir g Poſts, the Method of, : 

ü. 9 | 
5 Wood, Remarks on, 
ii. 259. and ii. 314. 


| Charnwood Foreſt, as a Fea- 
from | 


ture of the Diſtrict, i. 11. 
Cheeſe, Article of, i. 317. 


„the proper Soil and 8 
Herbage for, 11. 109. 


: : Chronological Regiſter of Huſ- | 


* bandry, ii. 199. =, 
Ciſtern for Cattle, i. 32. 


| | Clay, Remarks on, as a Ma- 
CaalogueofHedgenerdy a 


nure, 1. 154. 


Climature of the Dittrictof the 5 


nN i, 6, 
9 | Clover, 
, 2 
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Clover, Article of, L. 213. 
——--, 0n eaung inthe Spring, 
before mowing, i. N. 216. 
aſtected by Horſes, ii. 25. 
=—-- J,attermath, 1. 216. 


— Ley; its Eligibility as 


a Matrix for Barley, ii. 13. 


, on ſowing with 


Wheat, ii. 80. 


: Collegiate Seminaries of Agri- | 


culture propoſed, 1. 93. 

Color of Cattle, Remarks. on, 

1. N. 281. 

Coloring Cheeſe, i. 323. | 

Common Cow Paſture, an In- 
| tance of, ii. N. 204. 


5 | incloſng, 11. 37. 


— — — 


| Sketch of, ii. 204. 


ineligible, at 
this Time, 1i. 208. 


Compoſt Heap cropped with 5 


'L urneps, 11. 198. 


1. 31. 


1 278, 28 1, and 283. 


Converſation of profeſſional 4 


Men, Remarks on, ii. 36. 


Converting Topwood, i. 70. — 
7 much : 


w— Timber; 
| Judgment required, 11. 327. 


lance of detailed, ii. 336. 


Cord, Statute, its Dimeniions, 
„ 5 


Cores of Horns an Article of | — Materials of. 1 i. 102. 


Manure, i. N. 147. 


Corn Weeds, Cat. of, 1. 161. E TE 
Correcting Milk, — Sn 5 


V 
Coucn; its Nature: i 11. 29. 


ing, 22: 
Couchy F ele ae, its s Miſchief, as 
a Corn W ed, 11. 114+ | 


— Huſbandry, a . 


- of Sales of Timber, : 


* an In- - 


Coochy F eſcue, i its Hindi 
11. 115. 


- Soft Graſs, 2 Weed in 


arable Land, ii. 140. | 
Caurſe of Huſbandry, Article 1 

of, 136; : 
= of Practice of the Mid. h 
land Diſtrict, ii. 38. 
— ; in the Fieid 

Hloſbandry, ii. 20 5. 
Covenants in Uſe, i. 19. 
Cows, Breeding, 1 i. 286. 


——-, Dairy, i. 288. 
Cow, Fat, of Croxall, ii. 244. 
— Shed of the Diſtrict, 1.30, 


--;.-- Creeping Crowfoot, affected | 
Fields, Remarks on 


by Cows, ii. 170. 
Crooked Hedges, on the Ori- 


gin of, 11. 332. 


Croxall fat Cow, ii. 24% 
| Calling Ewes, their Age, and 


Treatment, 1. 395. . 
Curd, Management of, i. 324. 


: ; CultivatedHerbage, Section of, 5 
| Conditions of Letting Rams, 


1. 213. 


Culture of r urneps, Directions 
on, il, 245 | 


| —— -Prafiicei in, | 
1, W N EY 
Barley, i 11. 183. . 
= Woodland, Inſtances 
of, ii. 255. 


"Remarks on, ii. 322. 


ns | Curled Tops, Remarks on the | 
Coppice Wood, Art. of, i. 73. = | 


Diſeaſe of, i. 198. 


Cuſtom, its Power inftanced, . 


ii. N. 63. 


Article of, i. 18 


; DAGGING and bade, 
— the Method ofDearoy- 5 0 
| i Dairy Cows, i. 288. . 5 
— Management, : Seftion of, 5 
3 314. =o 


i. 402. 


Dead | 


—— Further | 
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Dead Mints, their probable. 
USC, . 61. 


Deſcription of the Bull Shake- 


ſpear, 1. 272. 


Breed of Cattle, i. 277. 


| Cow, 1. 291. 


- of the Diſhley 
Sheep, 1. 344- 


; fat Cow, 11. 244. 
tive Merit, i. 346. 


. Dine Midland, a Sketch of, 8 


1. 


| ks. of 1 Station deſcribed, 38 


i. 6. 


Docks, on i collecting, after the 5 


Flow, i. N. 161. | 
——-, en ſeeding them to 
Death! ii. N. 103. 


Den Digging Plantations, 5 
the Expence « of, Calculated, 5 


11. 346. 
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Inſtance of, i, 944 
Dry Summer of 1785, i. 120. 

Dung, Article of, i. 147. 
, Application of, i. 186. 
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different Ages, i. 399. 


—— on Fatting Lambs 


on Herbage, i. 401. and 


N. i 1. 402. 


— — on the Sale, Price, | 


and Soxting of Wool, i 405. 


— on Grazing when 


Stock are dear, ii. 1. 


D d z Remarks | 


- —, General, on Sheep, 
as a Ae of Domeltic 


— —ũö4„4— — — 
— . 


. —!——— r —rÜN½ Y 
oth” —— — 


; — a 


1 N 5 1 . 


Remarks on Sowing Oats over 
a thin Crop of Wheat, ii. 7 

— — on Boing Turneps, 
v. L. 


— — on the Cauſes " 


Smut, ii. 11. | 

— . General, on Har- 
veſting Wheat, ii. 13. 

w— — on Public Hirings of 
Servants, ii. N. 18. 


— — on nnen, 
11. 19. 


— — on Fallowing, i ii. 28. 


. 


, farther, on dpread- 
| ing Dung, 11. 34. 
on Vary ing Prag- 
tices, 11. 9 


— 


— 


of Profeſſional Men, ii. 30. 


— on Incloſing Com- 
mon Fields. ii. $7, 
— „ General, on the 


Midland Huſbandry, ii. 38. 


High Ridges, 11. 43. 


| — on Beverage, ii. 44. 


cultural Regiſters, ii. 46. 
on the Letting of a 
1 F arm. i. 47. 8 

on the Miſchievouſ- 
neſs of Mice, ii, 52. 


- on Floating U pward, 


Ao 


Jan” 


Ub, 63. 


. on Carrying out 


Corn, & c. 11. 61. 


— — on Adapting ping 
tices to exiſting Circ-mſtan- = 


. CCS, 31. N. 63. 


—— tO Extraparochial "4 


Places, 11. 68. 


neps, as Manure, i. 69. 


— — on Hanging Gates, 


e JF Fo 


lis, 11, 80. 


on the Converſation 8 


— 


on the Origin of 


8 ing. ü. 145. 
—— or Plowin gin Tur- _ 


on Sowing whole _ 


Remarks on the Fertiltzing 


Qualities of Waters, ii. $2. 
on General Rules at 
of Practice, ii. 83. 


on Watering Graf, 
Lands, i 11. 86. 


— 


on Smiths? Shops, 


11. 88, 


—— on 2 Principle of 


Practice, ii 89. 


— — on the Quality of 
Herbage in diff. Seaf. 11. 93. 


— — . further, on Hang- 


ing Gates, 11. 94. 


— — on the Path of In- 


vention, 11. 97. | 
on Faſture Grounds, | 
in a a dry Seaſon, ii. 107. | 
on the Soil and Hera 
bage, for Cheeſe, ii 109. 
— „Practical, on Hay- 
making, i ina dry Seaſ. ii. 110. 
——— on the Couchy Feſ- 
cue, as a Weed, and as a 
Species of Herbage, ii. 114. 


— —, General, on Aﬀter- 
—— General, on Agri- 


gras, 1 11 121. 


— — on Mildew, ii. 127. | 
— . — on reclaimingDrink- 


ing Pools, 11. 128. 
on the Profeſſion of 
_ Agricuture, ii. N. 134. 

— — on Geeſe in Paſ- 
ture Grounds, 11. 140. 

| | , farther, on the Mil- 
dew of Wheat, i K. . 

W on the Soft Graſs, 
8 : 
— onSlovenlineſs, 11.145. 

„General, on Glean- 


on F emale Reapers, 
11. 151. | 


on the Seaſon of 
Sowing, „ 
— on Harveſting Oats 


: and Whe it, 11, 185. 
| | Remarks, | 


T-N:.-D E X. 


Remarks, Practical, on the 
Turnep ** fly,“ ii. 162. 
| on the Slug as an 


Enemy of the 'T urnep Crop, 
11. N. 166. 


Th * 


— — on the Uſe of Hoing | 


Turneps, 1 11. 176. 


— 


. by the Seaſon, i 11, 190. 


on Changing Seed 
| Corn, i 11. 193. 


Froſt on Vegetables, ii. 196. 


Laborers, i 11. 210. 


— — . Practical, on Har- 


veſting Barley, ii. 211. 


Lime, 11. 215. 


— — on Fatting Young | 


Sheep, 1 li. 217. 

— General and Prac- 
tical, on Underdrain. ii. 228. 
— on Jobbing, 1 1. 231. 


on the preient Scar- 


city of Cattle, ii. 235. 


ii. 237. 


bies, ii. 237. 


of the Prices of Farm Pro- 
duce, 11. 239. 


on the Effects of 3 


PFroſt on Turneps, ii. 239. 


— . 


F roſt, ii. 240. 


— on the Price ey” — 


Making of Barley, ii. 242. 
— on Cattle, at Tur- 
neps, ii. 243- 


— oc ſ Grazing Cece — 


Rullocke, un 2 


on the Turnep 4 phis, 


„General, on the : 
Culture of Turneps, ii. 179. 
, farther, on Sawing = 


on the Effects of 


— on the Reſidence of 55 


—— . further, on Breedon 5 


on Turneping in 


Remarks, Further, on the 


dearcity of Cattle, 11. 250. 


| Agriculture, ll. 25H 

„Practical, on Thin- 
ning Voung Woods, i ii. 256, 
on the Chafer, ii 258. 


Charring Wood, ii. 262. 

„Practical, on Youn 
Oak Plants, in Graſs Land, 
U, 264. 


il. 267. 

—, Ft on the 
| Chaker, Ui. 267. 

| „ Farther, on the 
| Annual Increaſe of Tross. 

ii. 269. and 274. 

„General, on Train. 
, ing Hedges, i ii. 271. 


W Trees, ii. 270. 


260. 


— on the Proportions 


of Bark to Timber, ii. 282. 


— on the deceitful p- 
—— ok beben Wheat, 


pearance of Woods, ii. 283. 


on the Quality and 
on Farmyard Lob- 


Price of Bark, ii, 280. 


| - on the Time of Fel- 
—— on the Uncertainty _ | 


— on the Lag in Tims 


ling the Oak, ii. 286. 


ber, ii. 287. 

Farther, on the Bite 
of Sap, ii. 287. and ii. 288. 
„Cautionary, on Fel- 
ling Timber, 11. 299. 
Practical, on Plant- 
ing the Oak, 11. 391. 


1 rees, ii. 292. 


© before Planting, 1 li. 297 


ö = 6 4 | Remarks 


| on Iriſh Cattle, and 
the preſent State of Englith | 


on the Effects of | 
on the Effect of hard 


Winters, on the Oak, 


on the Feling of-- 
on the Riſe of Sap, 


on Pruning Timber | 


on Watering Pits, | 


f 
1 
; 
t 
f 
1 
1 


1 N D E x. 


Remarks on 9 after 
-AnUDg, 11, 300. 


Tribe, 11. 303. 


creaſe of the Oak, ii. 307. 
| General, on the pro- 


per Age of Felling Cak Tim 


ber, 11. 308. 

on the 805i of 
Building and Ship- I imber, 
ii. 219. 


ture of Woods, li. 322. 
on high Ridges, 


IL 324. 


— — on planting 8 


Surfaces, 11. 325. 


1 nagement of Hedges, ii. 330. 


— — on the Origin of 


Crooked Hedges, ii. 332. 
on the Natural Eco- 
3 of Plants, ii. 33 5. 

on filling up the Va- 


| ————j—7j—ð— 


cancies of an Oak Wood, 


with-Alhes, ii. 344. 
on the Uſe of Train- 
ing Young Timber Trecs, 


li. 342. 


— on the Nature of 


Aden, n. , 
on Flantin 2 in F rot, 


ii. 348. 


"- Plantations, ii. 348. 


— on the B. .ceding of 


Pines and Pirs, ii. 354. 
—= on the Seaſon of Re- 
moving Plants, 11. 384. 


62 


Plants, 1. 458, 


tance of Plants, ii. 15. 


— — on Filing-Up Flan- 
| ee with dead Plants, 


„ 1 
Removal, of Tenants, i L a0 - 


— on Pruning the Pine 


on the Age and Ta | 


„Further, on the Cul- 


,General, on the Ma- 


Rene wing old Hodges, by 1a- 
cerating the Banks, ii. 317. 


Rent of Lands, i. 17. 


of Tithes, i. 18. 
Rents, Forchand, i. 20. 
„Time of Receiving, 


1 20. 


Ricking Corn, Article of, i. 172. 
Ridges; their proper Direction, 


11. 1 


— „High, the Riſe of, 33. 42 


,on Watering, 1 11, Lys; 


High, Rem. on, ii. 324. 


Riſe of . Rem, on, 11. 280. 
, Farther Remarks 5 


on, 11, 7 


Rooks partial to Acorns, ii. 345. 


Rubbing Poſts for Cattle, i. 300. 


on Double.Digging + 


on Taking - Up 


on the proper Dit. | 


— for Swine, ii. 6. 
| Rynning Bull of Harrows de- 


ſcribed, 1. 109. 
Milk for Cheeſe,i.32 3. 


Rural deminaries loggelied, 5 


1. 88. 


8. 


SALE of Merevale Wood. . 


ii. 278. 


—— Weeſord Park Tim- | 


ber, ii. 281. 


— Statfold Wood. il. 282 
— — Statfold 


> 


334: 
Sand Roads: Sc 8 on, i. 36. : 
Sap, on the Riſe of, l, 180 
— , Riſe of, Farther Remarks 


| on, ii. 287. 


Saw, two. handed, deſeribed, 
11. N. 338. 


Scalding Checles, i i. 324. 
| dacarcity 


— „Further on, li. 288. 

| gf Section of, i. 35. 

, On repairing a Sand one, 
at a ſmall Expence, 11. 139. 


| ea 


„Furtheron, ii. 288. 


** 


<< 8 „ Farther Re- 


Servants, Section of, i. 97. 
| at Poleworth Statute, 


Sheds of the Diſtrict, i i. 30. 


Kbeep, Section of, 1. 331. 
"RR viewed in a National 


INDE x. 


" Af Scacclty of Cattle, Remarks 


on, ii. 235. 


| 5 Further 
Remarks on, ii. 250. | 


8 Scotch Bullocks, on Grazing, 
* 


11.248. 
: Seifon of Sowing, Remarks on, 


55 11.152. +, 
of Planting, Remarks 
on, ii. 


4. 
Seed 8 Sed. of, i. 158. 


Selling Timber, i. 68. 
Seminaries of Nod Knowledge N 
| Societies of Agriculture, Re- 


ſuggeſted, i. 88. 
Semination, Sect. of, i. 158. 


i. 1. . 


Setting Sun 8 its Uſe in Fore- 
___ fliowing the Wearher, i. 130. 
ShakſpearBull, deſcribed, i. 272. 


Sheaf Corn, Method of Har- 
. velling, 1. 166. 


——, on the tence of, ii. 4 


' Light, i. 362. 


— different Breeds requi- 


"me, i. 369. 


— „Breeding, Art. of, i. 371. 


— . Fatting, i. 396. 


Blood i . 


—, a remarkable accidental : 


Vater of, 11, 116. 


— ; Kemarks on Fatting — 


them at an early Age, ii. 217. 
She pherding, Art. of, i. 402. 


5 Ship Timber; its Importance 
— — Drain Mold, ii. 126. 


in this Iſland, 11. 309. 


33 on, 11. 320. | 


Showing Rams, i. 377. 


ſcribed, 11. 3 00. 


, at Tamworth Fair, li. 24. 5 
at Fazeley Fair, ii. 22. 
—. Inſtance of the Value of 


Six Years Ley, i. 214. 
Slate of Charnwood, i. N. 25. 


Sledge; its Uſe in moving 


Plants, ii. 294. and 349. 


Slovenlineſs; a clauſe for pre- 
venting it, propoſed, ii. 145. 
Slugs, as an Enemy of the Tur- 


nep Crop, 11. N. 166. 


Smith's Shops, Rem. on. ii. 88. 
Smithfield Market; its Influ- 
| ence on Country Fairs, ii. 25. 
Smut is incident to the Seed, 5 


. . 


marks on, i. 86. 


- Sod Drains ; their Introduction 


here, i. 141. 


Sod Fences, on Raiſing, with 


Drain Turf, ii. 89. 


Soft Grals, Meadow ; its Merits 


conſidered, 11. 141. 


Soils of Leiceſterſhire, i, N. 3. 5 


— of the Station, i. 7. 


— and Man. SeR. of, i. 1:8. 
— proper for Cheeſe, i 1. 316. 
and ii. 10g. | 
Sang Ning Article of, i. 139. 
| „Practice in, ii. 219. 
Sowing Wheat on Clover Ley, 


"hs 80. 


— Barley under Fi urrow, 


1 1 


of, il. 152 


Remarks on, ii. 190. 


S7 Dung out of Car- | 
. riages, 1. 148. e bl 
— ——— out of Carts, 


_ Inſtance of, 11, 20. 


— — . General Re- 7 


: marks ON, ii. 34. 


— — — 1 arther 


bl. ii. . 13. 


2 Spring of 1784, Progreſs of, 
Sir Walter's Wa alking Staff de. | ; 


i. 112. 


dpring 


"Remarks on the Seaſon ; 


by the Seaſon, hikes | 


—— Progr of,1 785i. 117 


oY 
c. 
I 
| 
Ul 
[4] 
ö 
bd 
£ 


1 . 


spr i ag Wt at's pr oper Time of 
Sou ing, i. 183. 

Stable Mangers of Brick i. 30. 

Stacæguard; ai.mple one, i. 3; 


Staggers in Horſes, Inſtances | 


ot, 11. 138. | 
—— in Horſes, Further. 
Obſervations on, ii. 217. 


— in Hories, Furiher 
241. 


4 = - 


Inſtance „ . 


St: ning Plantsſeldom neceſſary, * 


„ | FR 
Stallions, Article of - 1. 50. 


Stallion Show of Aſhby, il. 75. 
State of Incloſure, 1. 9. 


8 1 Wood, the dale of — 6 


282. 


es ot Polefworth, i . 


Stilton Cheeſe noticed, i. 320. 
| IEEE Trees, M- thod of, 
. 695 


8 ane Yard Man art.of, 4. 178. | 


Ste, a good Plan of, i. 330. 


3 requires Rubbing PoRs,ii.6 


Subſoils of the Station, i. 8. 


e urther Remarks on, 


58. 


1 Fallowing, Inſtance 


of, ii. 28. 
| Surface of the Station, i 7. 
Draining, Inſtance Gs 


Practice! in, 11. 63. 


Sutton Fair, ii. 230. 


Swidland Slates, i. N. 25. ; 
_ Swilcar Oak deſcribed, ii. 305. 
Swine, Section of, i. 327. 


. 6. a — 


5 > | T. 


5 Taking up Plants, Pires = 


reſpecting, ii. 358. 


Tallow of Sh deep, Neinarkse on, | 


DS OY» FY - 
Tamworth Far ii. "hs, 


J 1 the 


5 — "Wouds, 


Oo . ſvg abe 


Team of Horſes moſt ext: 2 ba- 
gant, 1. 100. 


Temporary Leys, 1. 21 +. 


Tenarcy of the Diſtrict, 1. 16. 
Tenthredo of the Turvep, Ex. 
periments with, ii. 167, 


Tenures of the District, 1.15. 
Tharching Ricks, i 


1. 175. 


1 hiſtles, inſtance af Drawing. 


. N. 164. 


(Spear) z their Nuifince 
in a Country, 11. 1 


| . Article of, i. 71. 


e i. 68. 
„ belling, i. . | | 
-. on the Sale of, in 
 Mexev; ile Wood, ji. 278. 
- of Weeford Park, Sale, 
„ | 
of Statfold, Sale of, 
ii. 8 | 


* Method of Felling, 


1 289. 


es judgment requilite, | 
in converting, ii. 
— Trees, on the Uſe of 


Pruning, 1 11. 292. 8 


— much, in Needs od 8. 


| Foreſt, Ms 305 
of Bagot Park, li. 366; | 


Felling, calculated, ii. 307. 
| i its Decreaſe, in this 
Diſtrict, 11. 319. * 


» Wares of, it. 336. 


3 Time of Sow Ing, Further Re. 
— xequire Kubbing Polts, 
Tithes, Mode of ColleGing, 8 


marks on, ii. 190. 


-4 26. | 
Prat: cat 
Remarks on, ii. 5 „„ 
Hedge Oaklings, 


| Prattice 3 in, ji. 321. 


01 its Uſe, li. 342. 

e with dead Plants, 

cted, 5 $3. 381. „ 
| Trenching 


proper Age of 


— Limber, an Inſtance Fe, 


| — by Section of, i. 203. 


A* U R *. 


Trenching Plantations, 
| Expence of, 11. 340. 

'Tupman, the Import of, 1 . 
Turf, Article of, i. 214. 
———, Old, 1. 21. : 


the 


Turfing, Method of, i. 159. 
TLurnep, Aphis deſcr. ii. 118. 


— — 
marks on, 11, 1 


| — etl deſcr. ii. 117. - 
| „ Experi- 


. ments with, ii. 160. 
— Culture, Practice 
e in. li. 172. | | 
„ 
on, ii. 179. 
— — Fly, 2, Practical 


Nemarks concerning, 11.162. 
-- Tenthredo, Expert: | 


= ments with, il. 167. 


„ On. Conveyi ing, by 
Water, i. N. 236. 


: Weeding, 11. 26. 


in as Manure, ii. 69. 


—— on Sowing, in dry 


Weather, ii. 83. 


—— a flint on thinning | 


„ the: Cluſters of, ii. 148. 


— 


1 Barley, 11. 195. 


11. See 
—, the Efe of Froſt 
239. 


_ 
"> He 


Frolt, li. 240, 85 


VARIETIES, Aa; an 
loftance of, in Cartle, i. 92 


„Further Ke- 


DireQions 


-, Hoing, Rem. on, ii. S. 


N — I —, the Coſt of land- i Veil of Form | conſidered, 


5 Inſtance of Plowing . 


— — of the Nes f 


— not favourable to | 


| WAGGON Paths, Method of 5 


3 on a Compoſt Heap, . 


= Waggons, Article TY 1. | 
_ Wares of Coppice Wood, i 75. 5 


, on Colle irg. in 5 


Varieties -of - Sheep requiſite 


in this Iſland, i 359. 


of Cabbages, 
Rei on Preſerving, i. 211. 


| Variety, Accidental, of Sheep. 
Drains, Article of, i. 141. 


11. 116. | 
V egetable Economy, i EffeR | 
of Froſt! in, . 196. 
— —,vith Re- 
| = tO Brough and Moit- 
ture, ii 33 


| with Re- 
85 | tpet to Co: Wera on, 11.3500 
Vegetating Proceſs, i 160, 


Views « of the Station, i. 10. 
— from Barden Hill, 1. 11. 


5 UNDERDRAINING, Arti- 
1 cle * 1. 1285 | 


— 


r 1 


tice in, 1}, 210 „ 


i. 247. 


| Leise! (crihire ned ki 545. | 


0 W. 


Forming, i. 44 | 
103." 


— of Timber, ii. 336. 
Waſh Pools, Artificial! Method, 5 
of Forming, i. 404. 


: W aſhway Roads, w here uſeful, 5 


1. 42. : 
———. - 1 47. 
| Watering Dang, the Idea of, 
5 vi 85. oF 
—  — praiſe, 
11. 87. AS 


| Wanting g 


ü N D E X. 


Further 
112. i 


_ Watering Dung, 
practice n, 4. 


I Graſs Land, its Ori- | 


gin and Principles, 1. 224. 
— Tp 
Wards, ii. 53. 

— —. by Trenches, f Th 57. 
| | — — In- 
dance of its great Veility, 
2. 86. 


| — 11 Ink. of, 1 11. LA 


—ͤ—m——éœͤ ᷣ — — m 
2 U 


| — — Ridges, Practice! Ms 


11. 135. 


Water Meadows, Ano: i. 223, 5 
Waters; their Fe ertiliang Qua- , 


licles, 1 238, 
ef auſtrey ; ; their Pro- 
Parties, 1. 78. 


alieing Qualities, 11.82. 


i, 273. 2 


5 5 . atertight Walls, | 4 Method . — 
5 1 hei ir Culture, ii. 206. 


„ Inflance of | . „Further on the Cul- 


Forming . 1. 26. 
3 53. | 
| Weaning Lambs, 
Remark on, i. N. 402. 
= Ih the, Section of, i. 110. 
W ebſter, Mr. his 
, 268 


| Wes ding Stubbles, an Inſtance |=: 


of, ii. 140; 


| ties in, ts 315. 8 
| Weeds, Liit of, i. 16t. 


— of Paſtures not noxious 


"tp Cattle, ii. 107. 


an 7.” ſhameful inſtance of, 7 


| Ih 14 
Wee! 514 park Timber Sale of | 

| U. 281. To 
We ibv, „ his Breed of © | 


Cale, j. J. N. 268. 


Wat, full-bodied, in a ary 


Swonier, „ | 
— Section of, i. 182. 


(Jets over a thin Crop, il. 7. 


EUN, 


pn — 


: Remarks on their K. 5 


A the ür Eifectsonk! edges, | 


7 bien | 


Breed -of 
Wool, Article ot, 1. 359. 


. it Uſes examined,i 362. 


Wheat, on the Smut of. 1. 11. 
—— aftected by the Ber: de- 

"T6 | | 
, General Remarks « on 
- Harveſting, . 


ry, TY 


=——, on Sowing on the 


whole Furrow, ii. So. 


. in the Common Field 


Huſbandry. 11. 206. 


: — a permanent Crop, 


il. 208. 


— — on Checking. c. 11.23 8 


Wheelwrights Shops PR | 
. 88. | 
Whey Butter, Method of i im- 
provitg, 1. 3'6. | 


: Wills, Mr. 115 Exertions, i 238 TH 
Woodlands, Sect. of, i. 66. ” 
I nſtances of the 0 


eee of, ü. 255. 
Reflection on Na- 


: rural, i. 264. 


3 4 Suggeſtion on ; 


ture of, Ui. 322. 


* opds, Practical kemarks on ; 


4 raining, ln 5 
Remarks on is | 


dęceitſul Appearance, ii. 283. i 


— 


—— 


arkets tor, 1. 409. 


—— Falling Hedges, Prac- — A a Remark on . 


i. 406. 


| w ork People, Seck. 171 1. 97 
Workmen'sBev erage, Remarks L 


on, ii. * 1 


*. 


YARD- WOOD. Explanation 
MC LE : 


Yeomanry of the Diſtrict, 1. 14. 


| | Young . Art. of, 1 2985 1 
; Inſtance of lou ing | 


| : | | 
PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


( In Two Volumes Oftavs.) 
RURAL ECONOMY ms 
or h | 


' NORFOLK. 


Theſe volumes are publiſhed i in e of ; a PLAN 
FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE, by collecting tho 
| ESTABLISHED PRACTICE of SUPERIOR MANAGERS, in 
different DEPARTMENTS of the iſland ; a plan which 1 is 


deſcribed i in a preface to thoſe volumes. 


The MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES, including re rent tind 
covenants, leaſes, buildings, fences, &c.: the ARABI * 
MANAGEMENT ; | particularly with reſpect to marl, 

tillage, wheat, barley, turneps, and buckwheat: the © 


MANAGEMENT OF 8TOCK 3 more eſpecially the method 


75 of fatting bullocks with turneps, abroad in the field, as 5 


practiſedi in Eaſt Norfolk are ſeverally treated of. 


To this detail of the practice of the beſt cultivated dit. 8 
trict of the county is added, a ſerics of MINUTES, on = 


1 the 3 various branches of rural knowledge. 


ALSO, . In Two I; 22 Ona 7 
| RURAL ECONOMY | 
12 _ = 


'YORKSH IRE. 


| Theſe volumes are in continuation of the fame pla ; 5 
= including the three brartches of rural economy : namely : 
the MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES, PLANTING, and HUS- 
75 aner as . in e more agric altural diſtr! iets 


DM 


: 
; 
58 


of that county. Witha geographical deſcription of the 
county at large, and with a ſhaded map, ſhowing at 
light its natural ſurface, as divided into mountain, up- 
land, and vale. 55 
The ſubjects which more ; particularly mark theſe | 
volumes, are—THE INCLOSING OF COMMONABLE pro- 
1 perty (an intereſting and important ſubje&, whoſe 
principles are here ſedulouſly inveſtigated) : drinking 
| Pools; roads; hedges; woodlands ; clearing rough 
grounds, from the roots of trees and ſhrubs, and ſod- 


burning or breaſt plowing, explained, and rendered 
8 applicable to THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ROYAL. 


WASTES: the drainingand improvement of low grounds : 3 
lime, as a manure, minutially treated of: vermin, and 
their deſtruction. The pos conſidered as a ſpecies of 
vermin, andan object of TAXATION : the probable evils 
of PAPER MONEY, and the impropriety of its being 
5 ſuffered to be iſſued by country bankers. Raiſing freſh 
varieties or forts of wheat. The cultivation of rape or 
cole ſeed, Raiſing freſh varieties or ſorts of potatoes, 
and their cultivation with the plow. The cultivation 
bol raygraſs and fainfoin ; and the ancient and modern 
methods of laying land down to graſs. The manage 


ment of graſs lands; particularly the management of 


paſture grounds and aftergraſfs. The breeding, &c. of , | 
| horſes. The breeds of diſſerent deſcriptions of cattle _ 


and ſheep. The rabbit warrens of the Wolds: and the ; 


Y COLITY EMENT of the MORELANES. » 


ALSO, 


ALSO, (In Two Volumes Octavs.) 


wm :- "THE ©--- | | 
RURAL ECONOMY. 
EE 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


Theſe volumes are e by 2 minute de- 
tail of the management of tlie DAIRY, in Gloceſter- 
ſhire and North Wiltſlüre; and by ſimilar details 
of the culture of ORCHARDS, and the management. 
of FRUIT L1QUoR, in Glocefſterſhire and Hereford - 
ſhire. The ſtall fatting of oxen, the culture of the bean 


crop, and the management of ſainfoin, are other ſub. 


jects that give diſtinction to the rural management of 
15 N of the kingdom. . 


ALSO, (In Tu lee One., 
UE AL ECONOMY | 
of 


THE WEST oF ENGLAND. 


Beide a general regiſter of the. moſt 3 prac « 
| tice of this iſland, theſe volumes contain particular te- 
marks on the life leaſehold tenure, on ſalmon and ſca 
| fiſheries, on mound coppice· fences, on the management 5 
of coppice woods, on the ſizes of farms, on letting 
farms by auction, on the prices of farm labor, on pro- 
vident ſocieties, on farm apprentices, on the progreſs of : 
practices in huſbandry, on ſod burning and the con- 
my of lime, on watering graſſy ſlopes, on the BREEDS 
| of CATTLE in a this Hand, on the ſheep of the weſtern | 
mountain 55 : 


mountains, on taxing horſes, on the lingular practice 
of cultivating commonable lands and the incloſures of 
Devonſhire, on the method of clouting cream, on the 
fecundity of fowls, on wholly reclaiming farm lands, 
on the alliance between agriculture and manufactures, 
_ alſo between mining and agriculture, on the mode of 
introducing improvements, on cider and the Devonſhire _ 
colic, on laying out and erecting farm yards and build- 
' ings, on coating buildings, on laying out and forming 
roads, on the management of hedgerow oaks, on mak- 
ing brooks and rills, on reclaiming coppice grounds, 
; and on ſocieties for promoting agriculture, and the 
management of landed eſtates. 5 


THE Rats { 5 
RURAL ECONOMY | 
2 or 


THE SOUTHERN count IES. 


1 5 which the culture and management of 1 HOP: mall | 
de regiſtered in detail. > 
Theſe {x Works will comprize a PRESENT * nc 
iR of the fix AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS. of. 
FV 


— — 


